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Reg lar Feller 
Reg lar kellers 
By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F. R.G.S. 

Founder and First Editor of “Field and Stream” 

. EGLAR FELLERS are made of good-fellowship and fifty-seven varieties 
f other good qualities. 

I \ t beings 
om artificial, is w And 
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Out where the trees grow tall, a boy and a girl expand—physically, morally. 
rd songs charm the ear, the human spirit is elated. 
larch and balsam; a gurgling brook, 


all induce a sense of re 
‘Ree 





snr 
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litude over 








So it is in ¢ >, whe t boys and 

9} 10Us piay tne game 

if y: to grow into n, those sturdy 

1 ‘ | 1 1 

sires and dames who w ysical and moral 

ont of » mn 7 he 

dec find tnNis s cet 3S Camp, 1S tne 

most sacred duty of American parenthood and its progeny. It is service tnat 
: tortend the dectniuctive forces hesetting yur G vernment 
Wil PiehmG tile Gestruccive FOTCes VDesecluiny OU! wOVETIUNCTIL. 





Camp beco e | 
*n and women of popularity, Of prominence, of personal 
‘ss in every department of life. And at seventy they 


the camp joys of their youth. 


> the le 





ind send your boys and girls to the wooded 


e Land of Heart’s Desire, and they will justify your hopes 
| return to you, then go forth, meet life face to face and 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








a3 aa S mE De ° ¥- 
Gecuntie Summer ( Jamp—in the High a d 
Rockies—Invigorating, Cool, Healthgiving. 
A wonderful Summer forthe boy. Think ofit! Trips with pack 
horses into the last of the great Rocky Mountain Wilderness, 
won lerful it fishi ng, a cow pony tor each boy. This real 
“Man's Summer’’ made possible for boys from 12 to 16 by 
the careful Te eevee of the trained staff of Los Alamos 
Ranch Sch ‘rite at once—limited to 20boys. Address 
A, J. CONNELL, Director, Los Alemes Ranch School 
Otowi, Sandoval County, New Mexico 








»0l 




















with ec 8 


. tennis, gymnas' 
Concerts, lectures and campus ng te on leh Mic! higan. 


Earn University on Cool Weuied 
Credits Lake Shore 


Summer Session ioctades the cere schools: Graduate School, 
College of Liberal Arts, School of Commerce, School of Educa- 
tion, School of Journalism, Law School, School of Music, School 
of Speec! 

Organ: ized cncmrotones toé Peper and — in and near Chicago 


NORTHWESTERN | UNIVERSITY 314 University Hall 


EVANSTON, ILL. 











Sargent Camps 


For Girls Peterboro, N. H. 


Promotes a healthy, useful life. Skilled 
leaders. nexce 
equipment and care. 
Water sports, hiking, 
riding, tennis, dramatics, 
handicrafts. 

Junior Camp, 8 to 1. 

Senior Camp, 15 to 20. 

Camp Club. A distinct 
unit for girls overtwenty. 
All modern improve- 
ments. Campers accepted 
for two weeks or more. 


happy, 
i 





June to September in- 
clusive. 

For illustrated booklet 
address Camp Secretary, 
8 Everett St., Cambridge, 

ass. 

















CAM P M ISHI KE "ea 
Turtle’’ 
A camp for boys in the deep woods, ‘‘beyond the 
end of the trail," near Winchester, in northern Wis- 
consin. Definite program of Forestry, Canoeing, 
Camping, Woodcraft, under direct supervision of 
practical foresters. An educational adventure for 
healthy boys with outdoor instincts. 1600 acres— 
4 miles of shore on 3 lakes. Booklet. Address 
. &. NDERSON, Director 
P. 0. Box S555-R, Madison, Wis. 


CAMP MINNEHAHA 


Home Care, Camp Fun for Girls 
Blue Birds, 8 to 12; Camp Fire Girls, 12 to 20. Senior Rest Can 1D. 
E —< ur gy 0 1. Crafts, ro re i water sports, hiking, 


ks. bai 


CAMP NEWAKA 
For Girls. Gold Lake, Colorado 


Between Boulder and 

















lustrated . ire 
ABBOTT *ROXBY,. ‘Bat Cave, 


N. 








amp life offered to @ limited number. No extras. References 
re quired. For booklet write to 
Mary K. Veena HELEN J. MACDONALD, Directors 


2 McPherson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 





CAMP ROOKWOOD ,ywonce, 
WISCONSIN 

Girls camp on Lake Mowyn 
Trai ils for Horseb: ack riding, unusual equipment—Tennis, Basket- 
Swimming with rafts and diving. Arts and Crafts. 





re 
r thie ago “offic e, 1702 Stevens Building, Chicago, linois 





. 
Wetomachek Camps for Girls "yc", take 
Under the management of The Chicago Normal Schvol of Phy- 
sical Education. Junior and Senior Camps, July and August 
for girls, ages 9 to 22. A strong force of trained counselors. 
References required. Write for booklet. Address 

Dept. R., S026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, ill. 


_CAMP ASSAWAGHKEMECK 





rls. On beautiful mountain lake near Middletown, N. Y. 
M ntai n peaks, waterialls, chasms, trails: Nature at her loveliest. 
Land and water sports. Horseback riding. Arts and crafts. 
Catholic, under auspices of Ursuline Sisters. Booklet, 


Address Box R, Middletown, N.Y. 


8 Park. All the activities of healthful | 





sae = CAMP TWA’NE-KO-TAH 


On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Tdeal location, 1500 ft. elevation. All 
land and water sports, horseback riding, 
hiking, boating, dramatics, interpretative 
dancing, handic raft. Girls under 18 yrs. 
Jr. & Sr. Depts. Write for booklet. 

REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 


25 College Hill Snyder, N. Y, 




















CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Boys’ Camp 






2300 altitude on the Crest of Blue Ridge, on the Cele- 
brated Asheville-He ndsreonville Plateau, ‘Land of the 
Sky Hendersonville, 


Converts the waste Ba heat of summer into Genuine 
Boyhood Happine ss, Robust Bodies ep, Scholarship, 
Character. Special Radio School. 


For Catalog Address 
Georgia Military Academy College | Park, vark, Ga. 





| Camp MIAMI for Boys 


On the banks of the Big Miami. 
instruction under experienced faculty. For booklet 


Address Col. Orve Col. Orvon ) Graft Br Brown, Pres., Box R-23, Germantown, Obie 








BOOTHBAY CAMP ¢:: 
boys 

| MERRYMEETING at, SSUSWOCS for adults 

| Canoes—Boats—Games, Horses— Fan with care 

Special cars from the 

} A. R. WEBSTER, 1335 Cypress St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





The Kentucky 
agin for Girls 


Trail’ S End «; 


All land Mammoth 


Cave trip. »klet 


MISS SNYDER, 165 8. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 


NANWALL A Riding Camp for Girls. 
9 Maine woods and hills. 

horseback riding. Daily rides for every 

special riding trips. Swimming, handcraft, 
No tents—storm-proof lodges. Vegetables, milk, home- 
made butter, eggs from our farm. Fixed fee, no extras. 
Mrs. Nina . Armstrong, Camp Director, 205 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


etc. 
are. Bo 


ter spi 
In idivid dual c 








160 acres of 
Specializing 
camper with 
nature study 








All summer sports and | 





'| TheGreat Out-of-Doors 


Give your boy or girl the chance that perhaps 
you yourself missed—to know companionship 
with the great out-of-doors under the wise 
guidance of capable men and women. 

Let them store up energy for the school vear 
ahead in the ideal environment—a CAMP. But 
if the summer is to bring all it should in health, 
happiness and future good, choose carefully. 





If you have difficulty in finding a camp which 
meets your particular requirements, let us help 
vou. Give full details ; boy or girl, age, location, 
charges. This information is free. Enclose 
stamped return envelope and address :— 


The Director, Camp Information Department 
THE RED Book MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 




















SUMMER 


ULVER SCHOOLS 


Lake Maxinkuckee, Culver, Indiana 





Developed as a scientific and practi- 
cal contribution to the summer training 
of young Americans, with the belief 
that vacations should’ devel yp character 











and stir aspiration, as 
wholesome recreation. ‘ 
of this conception is attested by H 
enrollment of yore than 1,000 boys 
Culver each summer. 

Because Culver is not con- 
ducted for profit, 3 af- i 
ford your son the te of f 1 
its unsurpassed equipment and ; 


personnel at a cost not exeed- 
ing that of the average camp. 

Write Inquiry Dept. for cata- 
log of Naval, Cavalry, Aviation 
or Woodcraft Schools. 





MONTESSORI 
WYCOMBE, PA. 


30 mil, 
7om 


from Philadelphia, 
from New York. 
140 Acres 
CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS 


SCIENTIFIC DIRECTION has « 





»btained res 






duct, happiness and health of over 700 ren enrolled. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHARGE-— Athletic ctors, physi- 





cian, etc. omplete equipment, Modern. 


"oaiee plan, also tents. 

TEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE an important factor when 
thoughtful parents are seeking satisfactory results in 
‘ mp. ‘ afore neces — ged. Reservations limited 
o ninety children in three distinct groups of thirty each, 
Rate $200. i 


A. W. PAIST, DIRECTRESS 
Montessori First Boarding and Day School 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Camp Terra Alta 


Directed by Commandant of 
Staunton Military Academy 


On Lake Terra Alta, 
line B. & O. R. R., 
8. E. of Pittsburgh 
2800 ft $20,000 equip- 
ment gees ri and water 
sports, bowling billiards, 
wireless, hikes Bhysic aldrill 
andtarge >, Tutoring. 


sanitation. 








main 
130 miles 
, Eleva- 
tion 








Music. & Booklet. Until 
June sth address The C om- 
mandant, Box 451- E, Staun- 
ton, Va After June 5th, 
Terra Alta, W. Vz 





| CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake. 


In the techie, of the White Mountains. 
rhe camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, 
active, outdoor life. 38th year. For circular address 


EDWIN DE MERITTE, A. B., Director, 
1404 Raleigh Ave., 


CAMP at Wayne, Me. For Boys—Three units— 
Limited membership. Where boys have the 
(@) time of their lives under intelligent leader- 
ship. 
E Supervisor Physical Education 
Board of Education Olean, N. Y. 
| Camp Tosebo, Manistee, Michigan 
Inder the management of Todd Seminary for Boys Wood- 
stock, Tl. Fishi } z ng 
f beh 
oO t boat ride (dir 
rv ae jress NOBLE HILL, Box D-4, 
| CAMP POK-O- MOONSHINE 


NORFOLK, VA. 





For catalogue address 








wooDstoox, ILLINOIS 








One of the Oldest and Best for Bo ys. 
Five disti ions, ages 8 to 1 l 
Mountain Rate includ 
hours tut . 30 nsellors, 18t 
dr. C. A. Robinson, Principal 
jox R-4, Peeks kill Military Academy, Peekskill, 


x.¥ 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 





For GIRLS 


miles trom 
Boston 


All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses for 
high school graduates. College 
Certificate. F ully equipped. 
iano, Voice, iolin, on 
Organ with noted men 
Domestic Science, New Gym- 
nasium with swimming 
Costume Design and Home Dec 
oration, Secretanal Course 
Exceptional opportunities, 
a delightful home life 
1674 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Mount 
a 


School 


Year Book on 
Request 


pool. 


with 








atu r 
ecial Address I italogue and Glen Eden, 
Eimwood Park, Stamford, Connecticut. 


HIL LSIDE Norwalk, Conn. 


FOR GIRLS 








es from Ne rk. Preparation for 
i entrance ex iminations General 
rses Organized atl tics 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar) ( » 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith was. 
The Gateway 
dey beg le, off ig regula ollege preparator’ 
“ k. One y 7 yr, General and Specia ses, 


RE YNOLDS, Principal 


EE, NEW HAVEN, ONN 


MISS AL Ic E E 


8ST. RONAN TERRA‘ 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


ELY COURT GRE BNWIC H, CONNEC 


n the One hou rom New York 


ricUuT 
intr 


Howard Seminary for Girls 


niles from Boston rhorough preparation for ] 
olleges ~~, ear inte —s ourse for college 
minat Horseback riding sports 
Mr. and i. C.F. Kendall, Principals 


30 Howard St West Bridgewater, Mass 


GRAY GABLES “A Turning SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


pas t 


lly as 4 
Miriam Titcomb, Principal 








Box E, 45 Cedar Street, Worcester, Mass. 
w HITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
llege P aratory and Special courses 
We eau te 1 or Character and Social Efficienc 
/ 1 r hat 
per and Lower Schools th Year 
MRs ANNIE BRA KETT KUSSELL, Principal, 
Main St., MERRIMAC, Mass 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 455 
Beechwood School Inc. Fos Youns 
Se I a N 
rf “ nna \ 
BISHOPTHORPE MANOR A select | 
1 ‘ rk and P le iia 
( and ene ‘i 7 wag I am 
tu Ne ‘ i 
(LAUDE N. WYANT. Prin ipal, Box 257, Bethlehem, |} 
> . H as \ 
eptional 1 Prey t A ‘ 
we. R. CURTIS, President, Pennsyivania, Allentown 


GUNSTON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 


for girls, Est Ine aoe aratory and wcademik 


A school 
rses 0 ears pos 


Music, Art, Expre 


Martha Washington Seminary 


a For Young Women 


r 
“MRS. “BEVERLEY ?. MASON, “Principal. 


sion 





Occupies beautiful estate. Advan- 
tages of city and country. Junior 
Collegiate and High School forms. 


Household 
Art. 


courses. 
Music, Expression, 


Secretarial 
Science, 
Outdoor sports. 


Address the Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


| NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 





Taught 


Music and the Arts 

















a ° 
Mirs. Boswell’s Resideuce 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 West S4th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
\ delightful home for pupils attending any New York 
school, college or studio, Eleetive Chaperonage. Catalogue 
106 Seventh Year 


THE SCUDDER SCHOO! 


High se hool —prey I 
sare hoid Arts Seeial Wellare 


) Mu h 
Miss R. B. Sacto. 244 W. 


BRANT WwooD HALL 


nd 


‘4 us cs in Went 


Day and 

Boarding 
ive. Pract 
lyener Secretarial; 
oad Community Services 
Summer School, 
72nd St., N.Y. City 
LAWRENC . 


po 
BRONX VILLE, N.Y 





RU SSELL SAGE COLLEGE. 


unded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. i School *ractical Arts 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics, B. A, and 

B.S. Degrees. Address Secretary, 
RussELL lroy, Ne ¥. 


SAGE COLLEGE, 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 


ses ¢ atalog « on request, 


OR. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, i Pres.,Box 93, Hackettstown, .d. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


pes ay Pa. Thorough college pre paration ind 
rses for girls not going to colle we. Gymnasium, 
uming pool, sleeping porch Catalogue r. & 
MOULTON, A.B, Headmaster; A. R. GRIER, President, 
Box 1545, Birmingham, Pa. 


‘ T SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HARCUM sao 
bd ; x 
fr g. Mr 





PENN HALL sctoo! i ints. cote terrae 
The MARY LYON SCHOOL (:Sesiz 9222 





Mr. and Mrs. H. M. CRIST, Principals, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national, é apital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. ir senator or 
ongressman about Chevy ¢ hase. te antime vrite for 





Box R, Frederi« 


Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, 
ishington, D.« 


Headmaster, W: 


atalog. | 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., 


~ . 
FAIRMONT 
For Girls. 25th Year. 
Regular and Special Courses. Advanced Courses for 
High School »Graduates, Music, Art, Expression. 
2101 S Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


COLONIAL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


M Art, and Expre Scien ere 
Miss Jessie Truman, Assoc. 
N.W., Washington, D. € 


SCHOOL 








nd social life ¥ Athlet 
1335 Eighteenth St., 


Prin., 








FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





LASELL S$ SEMINA RY 


and 


Est. 151. Aims to develop a truly intelligent 
cultured womanhood, cultivating the arts of home 
naking and management. Prepares for women’s col- 
leges and offers elective courses, Music, Art, Secre- 
tarial Ho me Economics. In beautiful Auburndale, 

niles out of Boston. 30acre campus with lawns, 
urdens, old trees, 15 buildings All athletics. 


Woodland Park—The Junior’ School for Girls. 
Send for Catalog. 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A. M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road Auburndale, Mass 











akamere % ME RRILL's 


OL 
Unde he pe il - 
ition of MRS. MERRILL FOR a 


ORIENTA POINT, Box R, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


D REW SEMINARY 






Sarr or Ges, on beautiful Lake ( eida. 49 miles 
Ne 00 eet elevation. Hig ylastic standing 
l am noodey conrnes. gis 57th year. 





Moderate For catalog addres: 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, Pres., Box 514, Carmel, N. Y. 
Putnam Hall School for Girls 


General courses 


~nd year. Prepares for all colleges, 

Social secretary course All outdoor sports. Sleeping 
porches. A Campus of four acres. Tennis, riding, 
hockey, skating. 

Ellen Clizbe Bartlett, A.B. Principal, Box 802, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


HIGHLAND MANOR ,TARRYTOWN-ON- HUDSON, N. Y. 


boarding school for girls on a beantift 


Non sectarian 
Post Gri 


estate Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, 
ate, Secretarial, Homemaking, Journalism, Primary, 
Intermediate Outdoor Life Eugene H. Lehman, 


Tarrytown-On-Hudson, N.Y., Tel. Tarrytown 1505. Box R. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 











We offer with diploma, Academic, College Preparatory, 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial and Home Making 
C rses. Separate school for young girls. in beautiful 


() miles from New York. 5th year 


estchester 
pS Clara {4 Fuller, » Prin., 4K Ossining-on-Hi Hudson, New York 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A. B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, 
Expression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses ir 
m. Eight new buildings on 9%-acre suburban site 

n Garden and Dairy. Terms $450 to $550. 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D.. President, Box R, Frederick, Md. 


Maryland College 


Baltimore. Four-year 


For Women, ten miles from 
courses leading to all degrees. Personal supervision of 
strong faculty. —" - fireproof buildings. Athletics 
Swimming pool 1S3. Catalog. 


Box 4- R " Lutherville, Maryland — 


National Park Seminary 
FOR GIRLS Washington, D.C. Suburbs 
The funda college training in a 2-ye 
dip! course Dramatics, Home Economics 


Catalog ym request. 
JAS. E. AMENT, LL. D., _ President, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


The Roberts-Beach School 


Successful college 


mentals of 
Music, 


pre 


ifty girls with faculty of ten. 
paratory and general course. Estate near Baltimore 
Mrs. E. SELLEW ROBERTs, A.M.! 
SARAH M. BeacH, Ph.D Principals 


Box 2), ¢ itonsville, Md. 


Gar rrison Forest School for Girls ! che 
our from Baltimore. A country school with all « 
Intermediate. College Prep., Special Mi 
ud Art ¢ 9 Dept limited Horsebac 
riding ill sports atalog an¢ Garrison, MI 
Box Kt MIss SIAR Y MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Pri: 


in h 
vdvantages 
ourses, 

fiews. 





School Information 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help 
readers in the selection of the school suited 
to individual needs. We furnish first hand in- 
formation collected by personal visits to the 
hools. In writing please give full details 
previous education, the kind of scho« 
approximate location, and what you 
ay per year. Enclose stamped return 
and address 


The Director, School Department 


RED BOOK MAGAZINE | 
New York City 


cre 





to age, 


u wish, 





envelope 


THE 


33 West 42nd Street 
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ar 


of 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


CENTRAL 
COLLEGE 


for Women. An accredited 
Junior College, offering complete 
and special courses. Strong faculty 
Beautiful 97-acre campus. Write { 
}Hostrated View Book and Catalog 
DR.Z.M. WILLIAMS, Pres.523 State St. 


LEXING as oe 





LENOX HALL 


Select School for Girls. Enrollment limited For 
‘atalogue, address 

MRS. M. LOUISE THOMAS, Principal 

Box 1022 KIRKWOOD, MO. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. Two 
and four-year courses with degrees. Special courses. 
Music Department of unexcetied morst. 
Athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis courts. 

J. lL. ROEMER, Prose, Box 1022, ST. CHARLES, MoO. 


FRANCES SHiMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy, 
Music, Art, Expression. Home Economics and Secretarial. 35 
acres. 9 buildings. 71st year. New dormitory. Separate building 
for Ist and 2nd year aca ic students. Catalog 


Rev. Wm. P. Mckee, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, il. 








~ IHlinois Woman’s College | 
A standard college. A. B., B. S., B. M. degrees. Professional 
trainin usic, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
and " duc ation, New gymnasium with 5 x 
buildir hletics. For catalog address 
Illinois ‘Woman’ s College, Box D, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Starrett School for Girls Thirty-s0v- 


nth year. 
Academic, college preparatory and special courses, co-operative 
with University of Chicago. Prepares for college. A Home 
School i: in elegant, fireproof building. Located in one of Chicago's 
finest residential districts. Enter now 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4932 L ake Park Ave., Box 24. 









FERR bd HALL College preparatory, general high school 


and advanced « 
sion and dome 


urses. Also special instruction in music, expres- 
i arts and sciences. Located in a picturesque 
woodlawn estate of twelve res on the shore of Lake Michigan, 


28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address 


MISS ELOISE R.TREMAIN, PRIN., Box 331, Lake Forest, Illinois 


St. Paul's distinctive School for 
a Girls. 70th year Day and Board- 
ing. College preparatory, general 


courses. Music and dramatic arts. 
Happy school life. Individual care. Skating, Swimming, 
Riding, Tennis. Big new gymnasium. Book 


Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Moore, , Principals, 58 2 Holly Ave., St ‘Paul, _ Minn. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


. 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 
S7th Year. Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every department of a 
broad culture, a loyal and heipful sencol: spirit. - iberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $400 to $500 per year. Special course in do- 
mestic science, w: r catalogue and information addre oy 


ARTHUR W . PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master 


Btehineom Seminary. Preparation for College a 
Specialty. Experienced teachers. Strong courses in 
Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. 
All sports Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasiums. 
Co-educational. Separate dormitories. High ideals. 
Rates $500, 

Pres., John W. Long, D.D., Box R, Williamsport, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL ©2242" ional 


with Separate 
Dormitory Buildings. College Preparatory, also 
Manual Training and Citizenship courses. 227 acres on 
Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ management. 
G. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 
THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL ‘.:': 
and boys 
A home school for children from 6 to 14 years of age. Individual 
ttention. Each class is limited to 4 pupils. A healthy climate. 
Out of door sports possible all winter—riding, tennis, roller skating 
and organized games. Beautiful new fireproof buildings. 


Ellen Elizabeth Merrow, Principal Hs 
STARKEY SEMINARY . 


rst 
_ Werte Carolina 


. ndowed. 





nal, 
nd upward, Beautiful country site on: "ae a % ane 
e and business. Advanced work in “Art and 
.‘ » Regents Standards. Register earl ates 

to $405. Martyn ‘Summerbeil, Ph. D., President, Box 
105, Lakemont, N. Y. 


Ages 





WAYLAND ACADEMY Founded 1855 


College pre parabens with high standards. A boys’ 

chool of A girls’ school o . Endowed. A true 
home se -hool with Christian seinalnenn Athletics. 
\lusic depar:ment. Faculty 14. Students from 1S states. 
Rate $500. EDWIN P. BROWN, Principal, Box RA, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY isons of, te, Jose 

institutions of learn- 

ng in the U. 8S. Summer school opens May 29, 1923 and 

ill continue for 12 weeks. Thorough instruction at 

Lowest Expense. Catalog free. Address Dept. 10, 
University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 








Selecting the School 


The training, association and environ- 
ment experienced during school years 
lay the foundations for success or 
failure in future life. The selection of 
the school best suited to develop each 
individual therefore shouldbeamatter 
of thought and thorough investigation. 
This is especially true of boarding 
schools which prepare for college and 
for life, but it» also holds good for 
schools of professional and special 
training. 

We will gladly help you make a selec- 
tion, if you donot find a school in these 
pages which seems to meet your needs. 
Write giving all necessary details; en- 
close a stamped return envelope and 
address :— 

The Director, School Department 


THe Rep Book MAGAZINE 
33 W. 42nd St. New York City 





| (es See ll 








FAIRFAX HALL for Girls \ 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main line railroads 
Coflege preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics ix pression Secretarial Modern 
building, 2Zl acres. Riding. Golf. $25. JOHN NOBLE 
MAXWELL, Pres., Fairfax Halil, Box B, Basic, Va. 


Hollins College for Women 


Founded 182. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music de ~zrees, Admission by 
certificate or examination. 325 students, For catalogue 
address M. EsTEs Cocke, Secretary. 

__ VIRGINIA, Hollins, , Box’: 362. 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY Winchester, 





Virginia 
For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. Literary and Business urses. Special advantages 
in Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasi we “> ming pool and 
all outdoor exercises, Opens rms $450. For 


catalog, idress KATHARINE. euass GREENE, F Pres. 


THE HIGHLANDS 4,30! for girls in 


university city. Col- 
lege preparatory, general and domestic science courses 
Music, art, all ‘athletics Primary, Intermediate and 
Academic De partments. Happy school life—individual 
care. For booklet, address 

ox 45, Austin, Texas 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


College courses in literature, art, languages, journal- 
ism, story telling, dramatic expressions. Academy and 
Junior School. Music. Resident students over fourteen. 
Catalog. 


Helen A. Brooks, A. M., Director. Cumnock Hall, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WESTLAKE SCHOOL for Girls 


College preparatory and advanced courses, Fully ac- 
credited. Modern buildings. Campus of 8 acres, Tennis, 
Swimming and other sports. Unusual musical advan- 
tages. Expression, Art, Lower school 


Address Box R, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SEFTO VICTORIA,B.C. 


Thorough education. Primary to 
ings. Moderate terms. Address 
COLLEGEr rincipal Miss E.F Roberts, 

















matriculation. Home surround- 
(St. Andrews) 














SCHOOL FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES 


A MOTHER SCHOOL 
Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12. One hour 
from New York. ‘eual studies. Outdoor sports. 
$600 covers expenses of School Year 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, [ Directress, _Box R, Noroton, Conn. 





Preparation for College has 
become a highly specialized 
branch of education. 

Not all good schools are good prepara- 
tory schools and the college trained 
staff of our School Department will be 
glad to help you make a wise  hoice. 


Please state the age of pupil, schooling to 
date, the college you have in mind, location, 
and approximate amount of tuition. En- 
close stamped return envelope and address:- 


The Director, School Department 
THE Red Book MaGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 




















WARD-BELMONT 


FoR GIRLS AND YounG WOMEN 


RESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
years college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, E xpression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimming 
pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm and 
Country Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 




















Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 
56th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural 
Bridge. Rare health record. Home life. College Preparatory. 
Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ. Art, Domestic Science, Business. 
etc. Students from every section of U. S. and outside. Rate $485, 
For catalog address Box 971, Buena Vista, 





Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 


Episcopal school for girls—Eightieth Session. Rich 
in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of the 
present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box R. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Ww omen oth ye 
& Jr. College. Music, 

usiness C ourses hae 
nming pool r 


I 
S 
Va., Bristol, ex, 145, "HL. G. "Walutenes. : M "Seen 


Express oY 


“ye 








‘hve College For —_ Women 
zh School and Junior College courses. ounded 1859, 
ited, Faculty of specialists Modern equipment. Gym- 
pr —— pool _ Ho me Econo 





nics, Com- 





oderate 


rate 
JAMES ’. “CRAFT. ke M. (Harvard), President Box RB, DANVILLE, VA. 


~ SULLINS COLLEGE, Bristol, Virginia 


FOR GIRLS. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New build- 
ings; every room connecting bath. Swimming Pool. 
Horse-back riding. Mountain climate. Students from 
40 states. W. E. MARTIN, Ph. O., Pres., Box E 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for ‘Wienes 

Women Box F, ROANOKE, VA. 
In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health t 

Preparatory and full rh c pres- 
Domestic Science, Catalogue s »MATTIEE HARRIS, 

Presic lent. MRS. GasT Ru DE HARRIS Bo ATWRIGHT, V.-Pres. 


BRENAU COLLEGE Se 
Noted for: select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life: locatic a 

foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A B 

special advantages in music, oratory, art, dorr stic science 

culture. 31 buildings, oute joor r sports: swimmin "angina. he rse a5 8 ck 

riding, etc. ¢ -* BREN and illustrated book 


Address BRENAU, Box F. Sitecnsiie, Ga. 


GULF-PARK " By-the-Sea 


4 junior college for young women with national patson. 
ge. Two years college, four years high school 
new buildings. Land and water sports, year ‘round. 


Address Gulf Park College, Box R, Gulfport, Miss. 





auty. Elective, 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Three distinct schools to meet special needs of 
children who require individual instruction. 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS, BOX R, BERWYN, PA. 


HILDREN made receptive to knowl- 
edge by corrective medical treatment. 
Training and teaching. Send for booklet. 


“Marydell,” Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa. 
For For Nervous ‘and Backward Children 


A private Home and School on a beautiful Country 
Estate in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
Seven Buildings— Cottage Plan. Write for illustrative 
Catalog. Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


MISS ‘WOODS’ > SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactorily. miles from Phila., Booklet. 
MOLLIE woops HARE, Principal 


Box 166 Langhorne, Pe 
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. “Logan” School Term: 
7,500 T Sept. 15, 1923 
Displacemer ~ 





465.5 f 
40 feet wide 





June 10, 1924 





Combining Unexcelled Educational Advantages 
With 270 Days’ Unsurpassed World Cruise | 


| Only boys’ school of its kind,in the world. Last two years of High School and first two years 
of .Liberal Arts College. Accredited wae’ leading educational institutions. Strong faculty. 
| Ideal conditions and facilities for study. Calls made at most interesting ports of both hemis- 
pheres. Interior excursions to Paris, war zones, “The Eternal City,’’ Holy Land, Pyramids, 
etc. Noted institutions, libraries, museums, art galleries, palaces, cathedrals, capitals visited 
under the direction of faculty members and competent guides. 


Ship noted for good behavior in all weather. Remodeled as floating school by naval and 
| gechool architects. Every convenience, including recitatior rooms, library, laboratories, lounge 
rooms, gymnasium, hospital and recreational space 2nd facilities. 2,000 troops capacity as 
U. S. transport, but only 400 students will be accepted. Free services of school surgeons, den- 
tists and nurses. Sports and games supervised by Athletic Director; musical activities by 
| Orchestra Leader and Band Master; cuisine by trained dietitian. Everything for students’ 
welfare and happiness and for physical, educational, cultural and moral development. 
Christian atmosphere. High character requirements. Limited enrollment makes it advis- 
able to write immediately for complete information, tuition rates, etc. 


CANDLER FLOATING SCHOOL COMPANY, 1131-L Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON $7 Boylston St. 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 








MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ' e F Qssining-on- Hudson, 2 Vv. , none 
: ‘ Pre! e « an usiness. Sm classes. Military 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. as eg hI oi . > ~+ hy - ne Care tader i. Aadress 





FRANKLIN T Kurt, Principal — WILLIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Prin. 


POWDER 2 POINT SCHOOL College Pre CASCADILL Mita atten- 


Will understand your boy_and help him to under- | tion. Small classes. Athletics. Gymnasium. otl-hnos n 
. " 20 Os | school cre Enrollment 135. Summer session. rite 
stand himself. Address Headmaster, 88 King | fo Cataioe — , 


Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. The Cc ascadilla Schools, Box 138, Ithaca, N.Y. 


MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL | NEw YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
52 minutes from New York on Long Island Sound CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools, Junior BRIG. GENERAL MILTON F. DAVIS, SUPT. 
Department for boys 7 to 14. One teacher to every 12 | College Preparatory and Junior Schools. High Scholastic Standards, 
boys. Athletics and all outdoor sports. 16-acre campus. | Normal Military Training. Sane discipline, Supervised athletics, In- 
W.W.Massee, Ph.D., Box R, Shippan Point, Stamford,Conn. fantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Commercial Courses, Manual Training. 


| the Principal. 




















ROXBURY (cy, Formerly THE LITCHFIELD SCHOOL 
\Cheshire School fifteen forseco ols. Ideal location an id 

Classes limited to five boys. Hard work required. Ex- qi, le 1200 feet ion. Sy athe 

pert instruction mentally and physically Boys enter ¢ Horses and ponies References 





whenever vacancies occur. For catalog, address 


W. L. FERRIS, A.B., Headmaster, Roxbury School, Inc., Cheshire, Conn, 


Suffield aSchool for Boys MANLIUS cise a 


A lleg Well ordered athletics. 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Pd. D., Tiadiama canis cue t0te 4s. Séyenre tinder 


Address 


equire Address 
EARLE EVERETT SARCKA, Headmaster, P. 0. 529, Litchfield,’Conn. 




















13 Main Street SUFFIELD, CONN. eee Gaon Box 94, Manilus, N. Y. 
NEW YORK urrytown-on- Hudson, 





FREEHOLD MILITARY 


zh ofthe M 


Z > ist enoug 
t e, f ptness, erliness and 


SCHOOL 
tary training to Irving School for Boys in — 








h 







k .. 66 The si 1 with the pe 


MAJOR ¢ HARLES M JUNCAN, Box 418, Fre N. J. 1 Rev. J.M "FURMAN,1 


KINGSL E Y SCHOOL Mohepan Lake School 











Boys’ college preparatory school. Small classes | Si 2 —- He ithtul sete a agel ‘Mone “oy 

close personal supervision. Upper and Lower Schools. | Phy sical training and Athletics under professional lirectic n. 

2? miles from New York. All athictics. Catalog. A. | Lt a“ rm A. M. Prin pal. 

Address Headmaster, Box F, Essex Fells, N. d. NEW YORK, Moheg hester County,”Box 62.7 

BORDEN TOWN MILIT 1 RY For the all-around educa- 
INSTITL T E tion of manly boys. Athletic 

Efficient f sports. 60-acre campus. 
s Asses t ‘Boys ght how *repares for college and business life. Moderate 
Za : rates. Lower school for boys from 11 to 14. 


Roger Ww. Swetiand, Headmaster, Box 4-F, Hightstown, N. J. 


Roosevelt Military Academy |’ The Columbia Military Academy 


<t Amer 


yt xz athiet 8 ¢ r ta 
i Col. T. D. Landon, Principal and Commandant, Drawer C-28, 
BORDENTOWN ON THE-DELAWARE, WN. J 





5. Gove ’ nillion dollar p nt. 67 





anism A te her to ev boys. 

















a pagetnanen he vigorous ideals and r« tic fields, ne pment 

of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong O tdoor | fe; pre _ » rsch Piece small ts S R oO. T. ¢ aie lane on U.S. 

curriculum ane y . - j Senior ane Junior A officer. Write for catalogue. ive age of boy. 

Schools. Catalog ‘ 

John K. Carrington, Head » West Engh d, N. J. r ENNESSEE, Colt ia, Box 500. 

Wenonah seit tary Anatomy Ganon Military Institute _ 
from Philad we : Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 

12 5 Som _ ” aien Sct i > Y ve it to society yourself, and your boy to choose with utmost 

os S oe ™ p- tae emeag-in ‘ the school which will help mould him. This school becomes 





C. Meade Lorence, Com. sitive force in the life of every boy who enters it. Our 
talog will help you to choose wisely. Write. 


Clayton A. Snyder, oun, 
Box 404, Wenonah, Now Jersey 




















. John's 


Ficademy 


y. AMERICAN RUGBY ay 


Rilitary 


Wilit 


answers the problem of train- 
ing the boy. 


Instructors “have 
had experience with hundreds 
boy who puts 

harmony with the 

have developed 

way of gaining 

ody an. alert and 

self-reliant min and the soul 
ofa MAN. C ve log. Address 


Box 16-D, Delafield 
Waukesha Co., Wis. 





Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
»llege or technical scho High, healthful location. 
experts. Individual attention through Preceptorial 
n a »r and outdoor sports under competent instructors. 


h swimming pool. Addres: 
Dr. é Ww. ‘WILSON, Jr., President Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Preparatory School 


SWARTHMORE aratory, Sei 


college or life’s work. Inculcates ‘‘man-making’* 
slitie -S. ne academic and athletic spirit. Spacious grounds, 
modern buildings. Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Write for catalog. 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 
nig year, In the mountains, 

Carson L —_ Institute 2. .rs tom New York and 


Pi ttsb irgh. 





Prepares for 








ae pares for 





by 











Separate Junior School, 
g. Supervised Study os r. Individual Instruc- 
acter Building Supreme. Tern Ss, $400. 
Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


Blackstone Military Academy 


College Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful 
Piedmont section of Virginia. Full Commercial ‘Courses. 
fire proof - ag Pero Barracks and com- 
> Gymnasiu Tuition oh For cata- 
address "COL. 7 5! icon,  preaidont Box H. BI t Ya. 
VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 
Prepares for universities an 
Fishburne Military School i a ee i. RO TFT. C. = 
er U. 6. War Department. New §250,000 fireproof equipment. 
D ploma admits to all colleges. Rate $606 ). Spring encampment 
near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. Maj. MORGAN H. 
HUDGINS, Pnn., Box 42 


Massanutten Academy y,.02%72! ya. 
A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys. 
Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley 100 miles from 
Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnasium. Ath- 
letics under trained director. Music. 25th year. $500. 


Howard J. Benchoff, A. M., Ph. D., Headmaster 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


























I est priv? ate academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years 
1 Universities. Government Academies or 
Bi 1asium, swimming po nd athletic park. $600,000 





ges $600, Fi or catalog ddress Col. Thos. H. Rus- 
sell, B. $s. “Pres., Box R, (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In famous Piedmont Region of Virginia. Prepares for 
colleges and U. S. Academies. Modern buildings, 
large Campus, all healthful sports. Not conducted for 
profit. Rates $500. Address for catalog. 

Col. William M. Kemper, Superintendent, Box R, Danville, Va. 








} 


Chatham Les School 


ed Prepar ry School for 
tion without the fril Condu make men and not 
Necessary expenses New Academic and 
1 Building costing $70,000 in addition to $100,000 plant. 


Catalog on rec saeets A. H. CAMDEN, President, Box R, Chatham, Va. 


GANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) ” 


A Rranch ot the —— -Maeon System. In the Valley of 
Virginia. ) ent. ewepares for College or Scientif 
MILITARY. TRAINING, ymnasium and Athleti 
$450. 32nd session opens Septen ber 16 Address 

OHAS. iL. MI ‘L TON, A. M., Principal, Box 425, #ront it Royal, Va 


Porter Military Academy Established 
in 1867. A national school. Boys from 15 states and 
5 fore ign countries. Officers detailed from U.S. Army. 
R. T.C. and Naval Units. Prepares for college or 
te ss. $70,000 improvements recently, Catalog. 
Rev. WALTER MitcHeLL, D. D., Box P, Charleston, South Carolina. 


° ole 
Greenbrier Military School 
Modern school, 7 miles from White Sulphur Springs. 2300 
ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station Ron- 
ceverte. $125,000 on new buildings ond improvements, 
including egy 9 Terms $00. Catalog. Address 
1. H.R. Moore, A.M., Prin., Box 21, Lewisburg, W.V 


Kentucky ry 


ys O flering the essentials of 














Ss 








Military Institute 


with a Winter Home in Florida 
The new idea in education combines sightseeing with 
school work, Outdoor life means physical and moral 
gain, Your boy meritsthese. For special information 
write Box 104, Lyndon, Ky. 


Riverside 


A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 
north of Atlanta. In Blue Ridge foothills. Personal s: 
vervision. Compulsory Gymnasium Work. R.O.T.C. unit 
ndividual instruction; all athletics. For catalog address 
Box R, Gainesville, Georgia. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 
““You have more than you advertise’ says a patron 

Best equipped school in the South. High scholarship 

Clean athletics. Handsome modern buildings. Write 
for catalogue 


Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres., Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn. 
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_ MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red- blooded 
American manhood, 
through carefully co-ordinated military and 
academic training. Equipment and faculty 
exceptional. Unit R. O. T. College 
Preparatory, Business and Musc. Grad- 
uates admitted without examination to 
Universities. ‘‘ Big Brother’’ plan of 
government brings boys into close personal touch 
with instructors. Lower school for smaller boys. 
All Athletics. Debating and Literary Societies. 

lee Club, Band and Orchestra. Special terms to 
good musicians. Capacity taxed annually. Early 















enrollment necessary. ress 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Mo. 
i Write about our Summer Scho 











PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


A schoo] whose military system is 
moditied to meet the needs of grow. 
ing boys. Thoroughness in primary 
and grammar grade work goes hand 
in hand with military training to 
inculcate orderliness, promptitude 
and obedience. Page will give your 
boy the right start toward earnest, 
successful manhood 1e =high, 
healthful location between city and 
ocean affords a beautiful home in a 
matchless climate 

ou should have the latest Page 





ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 


Los Angeles California 











| 
| 
| 
| 
catalog. Address | 
| 




















WORCESTER ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 
WITH COLLEGE VISION 











WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Separate School for Younger Boys 
43 miles from Kansas City. 
Government supervision 
with R.O. T. C. Prepares for college 
or business. Largest gymnasium in 
Missouri. Indoor Swimming Pool. 

Address Cotonel Sellers, No. 182 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Lexington, Missouri. 


et: , % 
Kemper Military School *°x{/** 
frains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 
thietic, military and general activities that reach every 
rs) An Honor Sy —— that builds character. Eighth 
‘rade and high school 


For catalogue address, 754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


The McCallie School 


4 home School for Boys. C hristian oe n train boys for 
ollege. Individual attention. 1000 feet elevation. Big 
thietic field. All sports. Swimming lake Military 
rill. Honor System. Boys live in Masters’ homes 
Missionary Ridge, Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 






















separate buildings, campus and! equipment give 
Gulf Coast Academy boys of 8 to 15 tne special 
attention they n 


Gulf Coast Military Academy 


R-6 — Gulfport, Miss. 
Athletic fields and equipment 


MARION INSTITUT afford opportunity for every 


adet to play the games that make men. The Marion 
an works for sound scholarship and Christian culture. 
For catalog and booklet address 


COL. W. L. MURFEE, Pres., Box N. MARION, ALA. 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 91, Germantown, Ohio 
rhirty-eighth year. Junior College and Preparatory 
Courses. Lower School. 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Milftary drill subordi- 
nate to academic work. Lower school for younger 
boys. Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 

A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Box 27, COLLEGE HILL, OHIO (Near Cincinnati) 














Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


Endowed Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


rhe distinctive advantages and methods offered by this 
College Preparatory School vi prove of interest to dis- 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School Exclusively for Primary and wtamer 

School Boys. In session 12 months in the year. Bic; 

club. Outdoor swimming pool. Supervised Tifle y rac ag 
Summer term and camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306 R, Palo Alto, Calif. 





/ ele 

Seale Academy (Military) 
Comfortable buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded 
park to live in, a gymnasium and seven-acre athletic 
field to play in, and all in the matchless climate of 
California. Accredited to the Universities. Catalogs. 
Grenville C. Emery, Headmaster, Palo Alto, California 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY Ciiifornie’s 


tiful school, highest sc holarship, thorough character 
training, completely equipped playgrounds, swimming 
pool, horsemanship, golf, band, radio, all athletics. In 
session all year, summer camp, enroll any time 

Address the Headmaster, Hancock Park, Los Angeles. 





California's 





Pasadena Military Academy 
Offers thorou uca 
Fifth to eighth grammar grades with ful 
preparatory courses. Accredited by Uni 
pletely modern equ 1ipment. Honor sy n. ati 

t. D. No. 2, Box 12-R, Pasadena, 


New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, dry 
climate. For information, address 
Colonel J. C. Troutman, Superintendent, 
Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


A school where scholastic attainment is the goal. Boys 
thoroughly prepared for colle sze, technical schools or 
pamgees. Supervised athletics. Capacity taxed annually. 
Catalog on request. COL. G. D. EATON, Supt 
ILLINOIS, ALTON, Box 55, Mas. R. L. Jackson, Prin. 


grounding in fundamentals of Engli 
























BUSINESS COLLEGES 


Burdett College, Boston, Mass, “is3° 


Two-year resident courses (College grade); Business Ad- 
ministration; Accounting; Secretarial. A training for 
young men and women of executive calibre. Graduates in 
demand. Send for special catalogue to J.D. Smith, Asst, Secy. 


The Brown School of Commerce 








BUSINESS COLLEGES 










Peirce 
School 


of Business 
Administration 


Established 58 years ago 


College grade courses 
giving an efficient prep- 
aration for the respon- 
sibilities of business life, 


Business Administration 


Course 


First Year: Banking; Accounting I; 
Commercial Law I; Busin ss English; 
Business Mathematics: Commerce and 
lransportation; Salesmanship: Business 
Management 

Second Year: Analysis of Invest- 
ments; Economics; Cost Accounting 
applied to Management; Income Tax 
Accounting; General Accounting for 
Managers and Department Heads: 
Commercial Law II; Industrial Man- 
agement 


Entrance Requirement: High- 
school education or equivalent: inten- 
sive prep. training for those below 


requirement. 


Accounting Course 

Prepares the student for the account- 
ing profession and for State examina- 
tions for the degree of C. P. A 


Other Courses 


Secretarial C ourses for Wo men ; 
Teacher-Training Courses (accredited) 
Shorthand; Salesmanship; Busine SS. 





Facts: National reputation: 3000 
students annually; 35 States, 23 
Foreign Countries, and nearly every 
University, College and Preparatory 
school in the United States represented 
in its present attendance: modern 
building and equipment. New students 
may begin any month. 


Summer School 
Fall Term 


59th Annual Catalogue, with 

detailed information concerning 

courses, tuition and living expen- 

ses, sent upon request. Address 
THE DIRECTOR 
Peirce School 


July 2 
September 4 














Develops highly efficient Business Executives and Sec- | 
retaries. Small group instruction Day classes for | 
women. Night, co-educational. Fine-paying positions 
await our graduates. Address Box R 

25 West 45th Street, New York City 





criminating parents. Col. R. P. » Pe 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Col. H. D. Abells, Supt., Box 1800, 
Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 50th anniversary year. Character 

g. Vocational guidance. High scholastic standards. 
I idual attention. 


AKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 


Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
One hour north of Chicago. Modern Buildings— 


all athletics—annual charge $950. Catalog of 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Box 156, Lake Forest} Ill. 


HORPE 


I SCHOOL Boys under 15 CAMP 


One hour from Chicago. Pelican Lake, Wis. 
dress Bursar, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Shattuck School (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs. 
Prep: ines for best colleges or business, Allathletics. Mil- 

















ACE INSTITUTE 


Accountancy and Business Administration 
Day and Evening courses, preparing for professional Ac- 

countancy practice and for «xecutive positions in Busi- 
ness, are constantly available. Write for Bulletin R. 


Hudson Terminal, 30 Church St., New York 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
66th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 

BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 











itary drill. 57th year. 
Address BOX R, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA, 





Temple University School of Commerce 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Session begins July 2. 

Methods of teaching Commercial Subjects; Busi- 
ness Administration, Accounting and Secretarial 
courses are offered for degree credit. 

Fall Term begins September 4. 
Students are assisted to part-time employment. 
Send for application blank and free circular 
explaining all courses in School of Commerce. 















Pine Street, West of Broad 
hiladelphia 











NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie 







ye 


Eastman School of ee 


n Business Col 








Open all year. ‘ 
. Box 646. C. C. GAINES 








Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting; Business Law; Business English: 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
positions and C, P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 
classes interested in. 


WALTON SCH@L 
ERCE 
New York: 29 West 48rd Street 
Chicago: 253-263 Massasoit Bldg. 
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MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 














‘ad VV Ye v Vv Y PT 
t FOUNDED 1884 j 
» AMERICAN ACADEMY « 
> “ - iC. 
q OF DRAMATIC ARTSé@ 
S FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President ) 
q The Leading Institution for 5 
§ Dramatic and Expressional Training § 
New Term will begin April 2 c 
b wo iC 
4 , 6 
b A TEACHER’S SUMMER COURSE «¢ 
? = in Theatre Arts, Stage Crafts, and Play 

. Producing, July 16 to August 25 

§ All courses of instruction under the 

4 direction of the Established Faculty P 





















Catalogs YD. Camesic fal, SECR agony 
Room | 77 - Carnegie Hall New Yor K § 
| 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 


Art 
in 
Dancing 
* Ladmire your energy and work.’’ 
NNA PAVLOVA. 
Catalog on Request 


yl 


Schackenctnaaien 


Threshold Playhouse and Children’s Saturday Theatre 
DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLIss 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
ERNEST TRUEX FRANK CRAVEN 
Six months’ stock experience before graduation. Dancing, 
fencing, voice development, pantomime, Shakespeare, etc. 
Special Summer Course opens ee 18th 

















A LVI ENE = SCHOOLS —Est.20 Years 


The Acknowledged Authority on 


Each Coporement a large school in DRAMATIC 
itself, ademic, Technical and 

Practical Training. Students’ STAGE 
School Theatre and StockCo. Afford PHOTO-PLAY 
New ¥ork Appearances. Write for AND 


catalogue, mentioning study desired. 
R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
43 W. 72nd St., belween B'way and Central Park West, New York 


CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
ARTS SCHOOL (Affiliated with the famous 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music) 
Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past 25 years 
associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau, 

Special training for the concert Platform, for Enter- 
tainers and Lecturers in the Lyceum and Chautauqua. 
Music, Elocution, Impersonations, Novelty Features. 

Short cut to lucrative public profession. 
Address Chautauqua and soemen, Arts School 
515 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 


American Conemsvahary 
Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
37th season. MASTER SUMMER SCHOOL, June 2-July 2 
All branches of Music. Dormitory accommodations. 
Apply for free catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstacdt, Pres., 554 Kimball H. Hall, » Chicago, iil. 


LyceumtArts Conservatory (ine.) 


DANCE ARTS 























All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Write for free cata 
log. Stud Sy Theater und Dormitories in our own iil g. 
ide ally lo cated in the he - ° - the N = si le Art Center. Sum- 
mer Normal S 6w ne 18 8 


1160 N. Reachern St.. *; Dept. a3, ‘Chicago, Illinois. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY —CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teaching Exproesic on, Opera, MUSIC, Languages, Dancing. Eighty 
instructors “ial courses for teachers and soloists, leading to 
FREE MASTE SC HOOL. We own our dormitories. Enroll NOW. 
R. B. 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 














Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
56th SUMMER SESSION. All departments open. Six weeks 
Master Class in Piano with Mme. Melville Liszniewska. 
Intensive Course in Public School Music. Ideal resi- 
dential halls. Beautiful wooded campus. For circular and catalogue 


Address Bertha Baur, Directress. Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Conway Military Band School, °**ick,con~*” 


‘ector. 
Conway concert band in personal charge a school, 
Special teachers of national renown for each instru. | 
Unusual opportunities for public appt arances, 





ment. 
Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium, tegistration 
limited. Catalogue. 615 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Special and academic courses 
Dramatic Art and Languages 
Catalogue on request. 


Music center of the South. 
in all branches of Music 
Superior Faculty and equipment 


242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


y learning Nursing Profes 
sion, Excellent salaries for 


Serve Humanity’ 
OUR graduates with more 





demand than we can supp! You are paid while you 
study at this State a school. Enjoyable school 
life. Write for details De 


t. 
Supt. of Nurses, HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, CHICAGO 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a’complete course in nursing with allowance 
from start; 
year. 
nurses’ home; 


(Battle Creek Sanitarium “Home of School) 


$15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 
Uniforms and books furnished; attractive 
board and laundry. Nine hours per day 











SCHOOL OF NURSING 


highly 


Practical three-year course in 
ethical institution; largest of its kind in 
the world. All brane hes of mo dern nurs- 
ing covered in curriculum; unexcelled fa- 
cilities: large faculty; pleasant, interesting 
atmosphere: attractive dormitories. High 
School graduates preferred >) and 
summer classes now forming or book 


address Sanitarium School of Nursing. 
Box 100, Battie Creek, Michigan 

















For catalog addre “The Director’ 
571 Lexi Avenue naw YORK CITY 
Byron W. King’s School of Oratory | 
Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION AND 


SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Work. Speech detects, Loss of Voice posi 
tively cured. Largest School of Speech 
Arts in America. Se —y for prospectus, Pitts- 


——— _burgh, Pa ‘a., Mt. Olive 
a ELOCUTION 
The National School oC s"Skatory 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address D. C, SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
Hith year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 
SEYMOUR Koss, Dean, Huntington Cham- 
bers, Boston 


of 
The Williams School ° Ex2ression « 
Teachers, Lyceum, Dramatic and General Culture 
courses, N, ¥. State Public Schools accept graduates 
pormtaries, Bre yr courses oe ag June 4th and 
July 2nd. Fall term opens Sept 


GEORGE C. WILLIAMS, Dean, iis DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York. Conducted only for stu- 
dents of real musical ability and serious purposes. 
Preparatory centers in all parts of Greater New York. 
Address FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 

120 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
49th Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. _ Students 
may enter at any time. Departments— Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, 
etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. For c sialogee 

















Expression and 











address Dept WS We _ Detroit, Mich. 
Ithaca ‘Conservatory of Music 


> Woods ward Ave 
Special advantages for those who look forward to Con- 
cert and Educational work. instrumental, Vocal. 
Dramatic Art, etc. Graduates filling highest places 
available in America. Distinguished faculty. Address 


The Registrar, 15 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 


The Art I i 
Art School **; — 


Write Registrar for Particulars 
ART SCHOOL, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Dept. 3 Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Professional and International. SpecialSummer Schools 
Register now for N. Y. School, July 6th; Paris, July 10th 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Circulars sent 
Address: 2239 Broadway, New York City 




















Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 
Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics 

to beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year Gen- 

eral course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 


1902 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





Training School for Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Requirements: 
Textbooks, 


-year course. Entrance 


Accredited 3 


i years’ High School or its equivalent 

uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Student Loan Fund Scholarship 
to Columbia University, New York City Apply to 


Dept. 103, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 








Useful and Remunerative Career For Women 


for Prospectus. We will tell you how to 
a Competent Laboratory Technician in a 
Chere isn't another field that we know 
of that offers salary and pleasant occupation com- 
parable to this. We have constantly more gooc 
Positions for our Graduates than we can fi 


Gradwohl School of Laboratory Technique 
3516 Lueas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Write 
become 
short time 











| 
| 
| 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 170 


COSTUME DESIGN 
Send today for booklet telling all about Mr. Brown's 
Parisian course and the opportunities offered by this 


fascinating profession. 
SALON STUDIOS 


BROW N’ S vith ave. = - _NEW YORK 


THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
Kindergarten Training School 


it demand, Intensive courses in theory and 
“Ss for c-. tic rs school 





Our gradu 
pra e ae ral age 


ates in gre 


ae e. New 








“« atal ° 
118 ey ‘Ave., “Bridgeport, Conn. 
ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 


Summer school June 18— 


Feenie 4 Smith, Principal, 
National Kindergarten 4ND 


Accredited. 


th year 
August 10. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories 
on College grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of 
Views 
Dept. 92, 294 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ilinois 





American College of Physical Education 


Equips for positions in schools, 


Two-year course, 
_— graduate placing bureau. 


gymnasiums, etc. 
——_ isium. Catalo; 
ddress ~~, R- 4 "4622 Grand Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


PHYSICAL — EDUCATION 


For Women (accredited). Summer school July 2—Au- 
gust ll _ Apply now. Strong Faculty. Splendid dormi- 
tories. 2year Normal Course. Catalogue and book of views--tree. 
a hic ago Normal School of Physical Education. 
Dept. 28, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Llinois. 


The Ithaca “School of Physical Education 
e rr Graduates eligil le to teach in Y.Y. S. 
lanc ing, gymnasium, 
Dormitories. Summer 
For catalogue 

N.Y. 





Course. 


irse 


a 
includes athletics, 
spe ng, games. Co-Educational, 

Se hol on C ayeue Lake begins July 2nd. 
strar, 215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 


l 
P 1 x ols. Ce 


the Reg 


Pee Normal School of Gymnastics 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
Modern building. Courses of one, two 





For women, 33rd year 

ind three years. Present conditions have created great demand 

for a juates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 





The Sargent Schoo 





| for r Physical 


Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 


__ Cambridge 38, Mass. a 


The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the ““Learn by Doing’’ method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elee- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this school is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


Send for catalogue. 
37 West 17th St. New York City 
A 


men with training are in de- 
Electrical mend. For more than a quarter 

a century, this school has 
been training men of poe, and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrica! 


° enables gradu 
Engineering : 


ates to secure 

good positions 
and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electricit; 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanica 
Drawing, Students construct dynamos, install] wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complet 


One Year 
Over 3000 men trained. Thorough! 
canippes fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 
Free catalog. 3lst year begins Sept. 26,1923 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
16 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D.c. 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
Three to_six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commer- 
cial, Portraiture. Practical 
instruction. Moderne ape nt. 
‘ Ask for Catalog No. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
14h W. 36 St. 630 So, Wabash Ave. - 505 State st 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Write for valuable facts. Earn $45 to $100 


















a week. Photography or Photo-Engraving 
taught complete in six months. Largest and best college 
of its kind in the wor rie years. Demand 


for graduates a ma than su 
Tuition and | =e ~ pone 


itions secured. 
—~ Won — illustrated 
catalog. 


ct 
_— COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPH Y 
Box 64 fingham, III. 
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The Simple Secret of Success 


LL GREAT fundamental principles are, when 
revealed, simple and easily usable. 
The secret, if it is a secret, of success is no 
exception to the rule. 

Two words tell it. 

Two words comprise the whole story of what's 
required to win the high rewards in business—tell 
the qualities that make a man forge easily ahead 
of other men who in wazive ability appear to be 
his equal. 

And those two words are — /véelligent service 

All material rewards come in return for service— 
of one kind or another. 

Intelligent service naturally commands the /igh 
rewards. 

And the ability to render /7z/y Intelligent Service 
is not born of chance or genius, but is the result of 
one thing and one thing alone—knowledge. 

Barely two decades ago, business knowledge was 
available only through word of mouth impz arting and 
long years spent in gaining day-to-day experience. 

In this day and age, business education enables 
earnest men to quickly and thoroly equip them- 
selves to render that type of Intelligent Service 
which commands substantial returns. This busi- 
ness education is now easily accessible thru 
organized training. 

Service staffs comprising more than fifteen hun- 
dred people—highly specialized expert groups— 
every facility that millions in capital and over a 
decade of experience place at our command, are 
found at LaSalle. All are concentrated upon 
equipping the LaSalle student to render service— 
the kind of service that commands not only income 
but position and influence as well. 

Thru the Problem Method as developed and used 
by LaSalle he learns to do by doing —by going thru 
the actual work of the position he is training to fill; 
thus he enters the bigger task, when it opens to 
him, with covfidence, for he knows that he has 
nothing to face which he has not already met and 
mastered. 

Seasoned, practical, experienced, he has thoroly 
equipped himself to render—intelligent service. 

Any concern—any institution—is best judged by 
its product. And the product of LaSalle is ev. 


Without leaving home, without interfering with 
their daily tasks, thousands upon thousands of men 
in every part of the world have received thru LaSalle 
the specialized training necessary to direct their 
natural ability into productive channels. 

Moreover—as an ‘“‘unearned increment’’— that 
training has quickened their faculties, broadened 
their viewpoint, given them an all-round growth 
in power and mentality. 


What LaSalle has to offer the ambitious man— 
what its members have accomplished from stand- 
points of rapid promotion and increased earning 
power—these factors, considered in relation to your 
personal problem of advancement, will clearly point 
the way. 

Are you satisfied —with either your present prog- 
ress or your future prospects? 

Are you in earnest when you say that you wish 
to realize to the full the added earning power that 
trained ability to render intelligent service brings? 

Your answer to those questions will tell you auto- 
matically whether or not you are the kind of man 
LaSalle can help 

And the information we will forward on request 
enables you to intelligently exercise your judgment. 











President 
LaSalle Extension University 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. R-4 Chicago, Illinois 

Upon request, the book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One,’’ and material completely descriptive of 
the course and service that interests you, will 
gladly be sent without cost or obligation. Just 
indicate your choice by checking, and write below 
your name and address. 


O Business Management O Modern Business Corre- 


O Modern Salesmanship spondence and Practice 
O Higher Accountancy O Modern Foremanship 
O Law—Degree of LL.B. and Production Methods 


O Traffic Management 
O Railway Station 
Management 
O Commercial Law 
0 Industrial Management 0 Commercial Spanish 
_ Efficiency D Effective Speaking 
O Banking and Finance OC, P. A, Coaching 


0 Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Business English 


LA SALLE 
EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


aie: 
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Le wish we would be 
wnited to have some cocoa with 
Nother and her frierrds, She 
aus servesDyakers and we 


just love tt. Dont you? 


Get the genuine made only by 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOOALET OF CHO/CE RECIPES SENT FREE 
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Are You the Kind of Guest 
People Like to Invite? 


“= 





always embarrassed. 


OME people always feel out of place at a dinner, or 

a dance, or a party. They are always constrained, 
Others are so well-poised 
and at ease at all times—so able to mingle with the 
other guests and make themselves agreeable—that host- 
esses are eager to invite them. 


Do you know all the little secrets of being a likable 
guest? Do you know what is expected of you on all 
occasions—how to-make introductions and how to start 
interesting conversation after the introduction; what to 
wear to formal functions and to informal functions; how 
to make every one who comes into contact with you feel 
calm, at ease? The person 


with winning manners is 


always welcome. With the poise and dignity that good 
manners give, any one can quickly adapt oneself to 
every environment—can be at all times, with all people, 
cultured, impressive, well-liked. 


Why Somes vople Always Feel Out of Place 


AVE you ever noticed, at any social func- 
H tion you may have attended, that bad 

manners instantly distinguish themselves ? 
If a woman is embarrassed, constrained, ill-at- 
ease, every one knows at once that she is not 
used to good society. If a man uses his fork in 
a clumsy manner or makes incorrect use of the 
finger-bowl, he can not conceal the fact that he 
is ill-bred. 
No hostess likes to invite to her home a man 
r woman she knows will make embarrassing 
mistakes. Those who are always blundering, al- 
ways doing the wrong thing at the wrong time, 
are never welcome. They invariably make others 
feel uncomfortable in their presence. 


But the person with winning manners is al- 
ways-welcome. He—or she—knows exactly what 
to say to the hostess on arrival, how to mingle 
with the guests, how to create conversation, how 
to be agreeable, how to do and say the right 
thing at the right time. 


Do You Ever Feel Tongue-Tied 
Among Strangers? 


At a week-end party, recently, one of the guests 
remarked secretly to the hostess that she had felt 
ositively tongue-tied when she found herself at din- 
er among men and women she had never met before. 
I just didn’t know what to talk about,” she said. 
‘It mace me feel stupid and embarrassed. Every one 
else seemed to be having such interesting conversations. 


If she had known the important little secrets of 
social conversation, she would never have felt ‘“tongue- 
tied.” She would have known how to create con- 
versation and how to keep it flowing smoothly, pleas- 
intly. She would have known how to make herself 
agreeable, well-liked. 

Do you ever feel tongue-tied at a party or a dinner? 
Do you ever wonder what to say after the introduc- 
tion is made? Do you ever feel embarrassed, confused, 
stifled when you are among strangers? 


The greatest value of etiquette is that it enables 
you to adapt yourself to every environment—gives 
you a sense of peace and security. It enables you to 
feel “at home” in all surroundings—to mingle with all 
people and feel entirely calm, at ease. It protects 
vou from humiliation at the dinner table and in the 
rawing-room. It gives you a cultured, engaging 
manner that people recognize—and respect. 


The Tell-Tale Marks of Bad Manners. 


There are so many little tell-tale blunders that one 
can make—as a guest, for instance. Do you know 
what to say to the hostess when you arrive? Do you 
know how to acknowledge introductions—whether the 
form “How do you do” is correct: whether one may 
say “Pleased to meet you"? Do you know the correct 
order of precedence into the dining-room? Do you 
know whether olives are taken with the fingers or a 
fork, whether the fork is held in the left hand or the 
right, whether bread may be bitten into or must be 
broken into small pieces as eaten 

When you leave, do you know what to say to the 
hostess? Do you know what is meant by the “bread- 
ind-butter’’ letter? If vou know exactly what to do, 
say, write and wear at all times, on all occasions, you 
will never be embarrassed. 


The Book of Etiquette in Two Vol- 
umes—A Recognized Authority. 


Have you ever wondered how a home should be 
decorated for a wedding? What to serve at a lunch- 
eon’ How to acknowledge an invitation? 

Would you like to know why a bride wears white. 
why a teacup is given to the engaged girl, why black 
is the color of mourning? 

Do you know how to word an invitation, what to 
wear to a theatre party, how to set the table for a 
formal dinner, how to register at a hotel? 

Whatever you want to know you can find in the 
Book of Etiquette—the famous two-volume set that 
is today being used by thousands of men and women 
throughout the country. Weddings, parties, dinners, 
teas, dress, speech, correspondence—you will find 
complete details on every phase of conduct that in- 
terests you. 

May we send you this famous two-volume set free 
for examination? You may keep the two books en- 
tirely free for 5 days and within that time decide 
whether or not you want to keep them. 

This unusual plan enables you to see the Book of 
Etiquette in your own home and examine it before 
purchasing it. If you de- 
cide to keep the books just 

— . : ! 
send us $3.50 in full pay- 
ment. If for any reason you | 
are not delighted with them, | 
just return them—and the | 
examination will have cost 
you nothing whatever. | 

Send for the Book of ! 
Etiquette today. Take ad- [ 
vantage of this free exami- 
nation offer. | 

I 
[ 
I 
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Name 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 54 


Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 54. Garden City, New York 

Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, 
you may send me the complete two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette. Within 5 days I will send you onl) 
$3.50 in full payment or return the books. I am to be the 
sole judge of whether or not I want to keep the books 
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Mistakes at he table dis 
tinguish themselves at once. 
Little blundering errors coin- 


demn a@ man or woman as 
ill-bred. Do vou know ail 
the rules of table ¢ tiqutte? 














Winning manners are more 
important than pretty clothes. 
Can vou adapt vourself to 
every environment—make 
vourself always pleasant and 
well-liked? 
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beautiful full-leather binding at $5.00 ¥ 
examination privilege. 
(Orders outside of the U.S. are payable cash 
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CLAIRE WINDSOR 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, New York 
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MADGE BELLAMY 


Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, New York 
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LOUISE PRUSSING 
in “* Six Cylinder Love” 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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Hill's Studio, New York 


“The Exciters"” 


in 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


Photograph by Ira L. 
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Whole Town's Talking 





GLADYS FRAZIN 


in ** The 


























Beautiful Women 























ENID BENNETT 
Film Star 


Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, New York 




















GWe Should ~All Worry! 


By THOMAS £, MASSON 
Decoration by Joun Scott WILLIAMS 


Within the past few months there has been a great campaign 
for Happiness. Everybody has been telling everybody else 
how to be happy. The first thing to do, of course, is to define 
Happiness. But I am not going to do that. I don’t want to get 
into an argument. The weather is still too unsettled. 


But whatever Happiness is, probably the best way to secure 
it is to avoid as much unhappiness as possible. Everybody is 
more or less unhappy; that 1s to say, everybody has a set of 
burdens to carry—some of them small, others larger. These 
burdens—or responsibilities or anxieties; call them what you will— 
are peculiar in one respect. When you come to examine them, 
you will discover that most of them come through others. Some 
one you love is sick, or is weak, or goes back on you, or possibly 
loses all your money. The first rule, then, is to love everybody 
more than you do anybody. It is not easy. But it pays in the 
long run. 


The second rule is still harder, but it also pays. Never worry 
about a thing until it is over. And then you wont. You are 
not now worrying about the things that you were once so 
worried about. Why? Think this over. 


The third rule is still harder than the other two. But in pro- 
portion as it is harder, it pays all the better, and in this respect it 
is a perfect paradox. Never ask, or expect, reward for anything 
you do. You may say: “Well, how am I going to live if I am not 
paid for what I do?” Then don’t live. Life is not worth living 
if you have to keep on making bargains with it all the time. Be- 
sides, you don’t have to keep making bargains with life. The 
fact that you may be always thinking of what you are going to 
get, is what tends to make you useless. When you forget your 
pay, and work solely to serve the world, the world must take 
care of you. It is almost altogether a matter of initial faith. 
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Castles in Spain 
By GERALD BEAUMONT 
Decoration by ANGUS MACDONALL 


It seems that I could ever build 

rare castles in the air, 
With marble floors and hidden doors, 

and flunkeys here and there; 
With lily lakes that soft reflect 

brave ivy-bosomed walls, 
While tuneful water tinkles down 

from weeping waterfalls. 
Ah, fair indeed the vision of 


the stately house where we— 


should live and die 
as happy as could be! 
One fault alone is all I find, 
one fault I can’t explain: 
I fashion splendid castles, 
but I build them all in Spain! 


My love and I 


A castle every night I build, 

and though old Spain is far, 
I see them clear, and very near 

the smoke of my cigar: 
Tall towers built against the blue, 

and white clouds floating o’ér 
The summer sky where love and I 

shall linger ever more. 
Ah, skilled indeed is human hand 

when love’s the tinker’s tool, 
With which to build, and gloss and gild, 

the daydreams of a fool! 
My best I've done, but this I fear: 

my love shall never reign, 
As queen within my castles, for 
I've built them all in Spain! 
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It seems I’ve passed my talents on, 
In dressing-gown I lay me down, 
Brave builder he, though only three— 


With picture-blocks a house that rocks; 





While baby fingers coax it up, 
And see my Spanish castle 
No wealth can buy the house that I 


I fashion splendid castles, 



























for when the day is done, 
and then my little son— 
constructs upon the floor 
he builds it o’er and o’er. 
I close my tired eyes, 

with its ivied walls arise. 
thus build, but all in vain. 


but I build them all in Spain! 


And while I’m building castles, 
I awaken with a frown— 

The house of blocks that tilts and rocks 
persists in falling down! 





Who knows what radiant castles i of 
I'd be builder of, perhaps, oe \, oS 
. - '* J 
If pretty toys of little boys 


would not so oft collapse? 
It seerns to me that life itself a 

is very much like that: j va 
We bridge and build, and gloss and gild— “a ei 

one day it tumbles flat! an fff 
My love and I, we toil and try, : 

but now the truth is plain: 
I fashion splendid castles, 

but I build them all in Spain! 





Ah—is there then no substance 

in the daydreams of a fool, 
Who tries to build, and gloss and gild, 

with love his only tool? 
I smile upon my little son, 

constructing on the floor, 
With picture-blocks a house that rocks; 

he builds it o’er and o’er. 
The baby fingers persevere 

till—lo, the structure stands, 
Forecasting manhood’s mansion 

as begun by baby hands! 
A temple rare, so passing fair 

that I can scarce refrain 
From carving further castles, 
though I buildthem allin Spain! 









It seems that I shall ever blow 
brave bubbles in the air, 
And see them sail, and float and fail, 
but never I despair. 
Though youth has fied, and Fortune’s failed 
to smile on us, still we 
Are glad the years have brought no tears 
to grieve my love and me. 
For dreams may come and dreams may go, 
but we hold fast to one 
That’s made and mapped, and wrought and 
wrapped, around our little son! 
We seem to see the heights that he 
shall yet live to attain, 
Excelling all the castles that 
his father built in Spain! 



































Palm and olive oils— 
nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 
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And the Cost Ls Nothing 


BD Betnag + years ago there was a 
joint debate between teams rep- 
resenting two rival universities. A 
member of one of those teams, who is 
now an eminent lawyer, told me the 
story. 

“On the merits of the argument, I 
am perfectly sure that our opponents 
had us beaten,” he said. “They knew 
it too, and in their speeches they 
adopted a very aggressive attitude. 
They challenged us to disprove their 
statements, and demanded that the 
judges note our shortcomings. 

“When I rose to make my rebuttal 
speech, | began in a very low voice. 
I praised our opponents and said that 
no one in the hall could possibly have 
appreciated their speeches more than I. 

“In contrast to their belligerent 
attitude, I was so soft-spoken and 
courteous that the sympathies of the 
audience swung clear over to our side. 
Two of the judges voted for us, and 
one against. 

“The man who voted against us was 
the keenest analyst of the three,” the 
lawyer concluded. “The other two, be- 
ing human, were swayed by the feeling 
of the crowd, which always cares less 
for logic than for good sportsmanship.” 

One of the leaders of Parliament 
in the last generation kept his place for 
twenty years, growing more popular 
all the while. In a confidential moment 
he said to a friend: 


“The true secret of success is cour- 
tesy to your opponents.” 

I often wonder why that secret is 
so little understood and used. A 
strike breaks out, for example. The 
public wavers in its sympathies, uncer- 
tain which side to favor. If either 
side were to issue a statement showing 
some consideration for the other, and 
for the public, it would win nation- 
wide support. Instead of that, both 
sides lash their press-agents into denun- 
ciations which cause the public to cry: 
“A curse on both your houses!” 

What per cent of the time of the 
legislators of all countries is spent in 
making speeches which are irritating 
to the people of other countries? How 
many columns of every newspaper are 
filled with foolish, inconsiderate re- 
marks.which merely make matters 
worse? 

It has been said that “kind words 
butter no parsnips.” I care little for 
parsnips, buttered or unbuttered. But 
I know a man in New York who, for 
forty years, has taken advantage of 
every opportunity to say and do cour- 
teous, appreciative things. All over 
town there are men who like to see 
him succeed and are glad to help. 

Of his million dollars I should say 
that one-half might fairly be credited 
to his unfailing courtesy. 

Which has cost him absolutely 
nothing. 
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SHETLAND WOOL 
CAs difficult to wash safely 
as chiffon 


This delicate sweater of gray Shetland woo! 







MANY WOMEN sist 
the temptation to own the 
garments of their hearts’ de- 
sire, not because they cannot 
afford the first cost, but be- 
cause they are afraid of what 
may happen to such garments 


in the washing process. 


But the problem of washing 
delicate georgette, crépe de 
chine, chiffon — yes, and the 
finer woolens, too, like the 
sweater in the picture — difh- 
cult as it is, has been solved 
for countless women by a 
simple test. This test may 
be applied to all soaps offered 
for this purpose, whatever 
their form. Though easy as 
adding one plus one, this test 
has provided a really sound 
basis for the selection of ‘safe 


soap. 


Here is the test: 
Ask yourself: 
Would I be willing to use this 


soap on my face? 


The Red Book Magazine 


ear silk economically 2 Ues! 
But ‘first consider this safety test 


Those who apply this thought 
to Ivory Flakes need seek no 
further. 


Why? Because Ivory Flakes is 
simply Ivory Soap-—-the same 
fine white soap which for two 
generations has befriended the 
taces of millions of women-— now 
prepared in petal-thin flakes for 
the washbow! laundering of the 
most delicate fabrics. 


The same gentle cleansing proper- 
ties, purity and mildness of Ivory 
Soap are found in Ivory Flakes 
without change. 


A teaspoonful of Ivory Flakes, 
instant suds; a few moments of 
dipping and squeezing, and this 
gentle cleansing agent has done 
its work — safely and surely. 


Economical enough for any kind 
of laundering, Ivory Flakes has a 
real margin of safety for the most 
precious garments you own. 


May we send you the free sample 
and booklet pictured in the lower 
right-hand corner? A postcard 
will bring them. 


The full-size package of Ivory 
Flakes may be had at grocery 
and department stores. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY: OAP F L A K E S 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 











FREE 


This packa ge and 
bookl et 


Asample package of Ivory 
Fiakes and the beautifully 
illustrated booklet, “The 












Care of Lovely Garments,” 
will be sent to you without 
charge on applicati.n to 
Section 28-DF, Dept. of 
Home Economics, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., 


with its stripes of old blue and rose, has been 
washed 11 times with Ivory Flakes and luke 
warm water. “Iris still as soft and fluffy, 
its delicate colors as fresh, and its shape as 
true as when I| bought it,” says its wearer's 
letter “Hard rubbing or washing with 
harsh soap would have ruined it.” 



































(Garment with owner's letter on file 
in Procter & Gamble offices.) 
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A delightful romance 


airy nothing—on a kimono, in fact— 
charmingly chronicled by the distin- 
guished author of “Square Peggy,” 
Today's Daughter,” «On Our Hill” 


and many other 


© The 


LMOno 


By 
JOSEPHINE 
DASKAM 
BACON 


RopbY DRENT pawed helplessly through 
the unfamiliar dusk of the drawing-room, 
reaching out like a blind man along the sides 
of the wall for some button or drop-chain. 

“They're always gassing about the conven- 
iences of apartments,’ he complained, jump- 
ing nervously at the hollow echo of his in- 
jured tones through the emptiness, “and they 
can’t even standardize the electric switches! 
If you can’t poke something close beside the 
door, for Pete’s sake, where can you poke?” 

He knocked against a small, jingly table and 
reared like a scared horse. 

“There! Now I’ve done it!” he groaned, but 
the tinkling died away and he proceeded cau- 
tiously, cheered by the absence of the final 
ghastly crash. 

The sharp edge of the piano drew a poignant 
vely of anguish from him, but even in his 
suifering he recalled the tall lamp that stood be- 
side it, and rubbing his bruised hip, he blun- 
dered on and found the little brass chain at 
last. The room leaped into light; the strange, 
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As he stared, she sank to'a kneeling position and pounded feebly against the door. “Oh, 


please! Wont you open!” she moaned, “Why don’t you ring the bell?” he asked. 
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lurking monsters that had pressed up around him dwindled into 
tables and chairs; he perceived a clear lane to the piano which 
he might have followed—his wanderings through the under- 
brush of flower tables and footstools had been quite unnecessary. 

“Well! Here we are!” he breathed. “Let’s see the time.” 

It was eleven-thirty: the train had been an hour late. 

“Now, the first thing, we'll go to bed,” he mused. “I'll get some- 
body to clean up tomorrow.” 

He dragged his heavy suitcase into Bob’s room, but the bed 
was piled with hat-boxes and long cartons of the shape and size 
affected by dressmakers. A look at little Robert’s funny, painted 
Noah’s Ark bed disclosed a typewriter, a parrot-cage and a 
strangely clean goldfish globe, raised high on a pyramid of rugs. 

“Well! After all the fuss and all the directions, she’s forgotten, 
after all!” he muttered, and strolled resentfully into Sue’s room, 
which, of course, he hadn’t thought of disturbing. 





BU Sue never forgot. He might have known. The room was 
fresh and clean, the windows open, the shades drawn. On 
the white counterpane, turned down to an inviting triangle, pa- 
jamas and bathrobe lay expectantly; slippers of Turkish towel- 
ing stood mathematically below. Under the bed iight a novel 
and a magazine waited. The adjacent bathroom glistened. On 
the pillow a note directed in Sue’s unmistakable clear, square 
hand caught his eye—at just the moment, undoubtedly, that she 
had intended it should. 

He opened it, grinning sheepishly. 

“Dear Roddy,” said Sue—and it really seemed that she stood 
there, talking to him. An accomplished novelist, she was able 
to write, not as other people write letters, but exactly as she 
talked—thus: 





I told Mrs. Waggenheimer to leave your breakfast-tray all ready. 
There are rolls in the large box marked “Cake,” opposite the gas-range, 
and cream and butter and fruit in the refrigerator. The coffee is all 
ready in the percolator on the range; all you have to do is to light the 
gas below it, before your bath, and it will be ready when you are. But 
remember to turn off the gas when you take away the percolator, wont 
you? Leave everything just as it is when you finish. Mrs. Waggen- 
heimer will come in at ten and clean up. I told her to leave a 
window open in each room, for the draught. You'd better see if she 
has—she’s terribly afraid of burglars 

I suppose you'll lunch downtown, but Virgie Storrs is in town about 
Will’s eyes, and she said that unless you phoned her to the contrary, 
she'd expect you for dinner and scratch up some one for bridge. It’s 
Rhinelander 3210. If you remember it, take her the wrist-watch 
in the right-hand corner of the top drawer of my bureau—she'll attend 
to it for me. But don’t bother to come back for it, in case you forget. 
You don’t have to change for dinner. If you need any clothes, Bob 
always has a change in his bureau. Leave out anything you want 
washed, for Mrs. Waggenheimer 

We'll expect you on the eleven-thirty-five Friday, and if you’re bring- 


ing Robert any sweets, Turkish paste is better than chocolate. If your 
driver is still unmended, Bob has an extra one 
Remember about the gas! 
SUE. 


He drew a long breath. ‘Well, that seems to be that!” he 
murmured. An amazing woman. One felt, perhaps, a little like 
a telephone-plug in the hand of an expert operator, but one 
couldn’t deny the excellence of the results, could one? Bob cer- 
tainly didn’t. He had paid a price, assuredly, for this beneficent 
despot, but he paid gladly, it seemed. 

“You ought to get married, Rod, you really ought!” he had 
been saying for the last ten years. And he had never said it 
without automatically bringing a vision of his handsome sister- 
in-law before Roddy’s mental eye: he admired Sue and respected 
her—who didn’t? But she always seemed, somehow, to be laugh- 
ing at him. 

He took the silly little gold watch out of the drawer and put 
it carefully in his pocket before he went to bed... .. 

In the course of a comfortable breakfast, wherein the perco- 
lator figured precisely as Sue had prophesied, he was disturbed 
by the sharp twanging of a bell somewhere in the apartment. 
Jumping up hastily, he strode to the front door, but no one 
stood behind it. The bell twanged again, and he traced the sound 
to what seemed to be a house-telephone in the rear hall. Seizing 
the receiver feverishly, he called, “Hello! Hello!” several times, 
but as only a dull buzzing answered him, he dropped it, left it 
hanging from its hook, and fled to the telephone in the dining- 
room, while the terrible ringing redoubled in power. 

“Well! What is it?” he said threateningly, but an unperturbed 


Central clicked back at him, “Number, please.” 


The Kimono 


“T don’t want any number. Yow called me!” he stormed, but 
Central only answered impersonally, “Please excuse it,” and left 
him cursing, while the bell continued to peal like the Judgment 
trump. 

“Great heavens, where is that bell?” he demanded. furiously, 
and strode through the kitchen to the back door, flinging it wide 
to confront a surprised youth in uniform who extended a morning 
paper pacifically. 

“Mrs. Drent told me to be sure you got this,” said the youth. 
“IT guess I waked you up, didn’t I?” 

“Not exactly.” 

Roddy felt positively limp from the strain. 

“How do they stand it?” he muttered, and handed the sur- 
prised boy a tip out of all proportion to the news of the day. 

After all, Sue certainly was an efficient woman! 

He poured himself a second cup of coffee and unfolded the 
paper. 

Again the bell—softer this time, and less insistent; but he 
was not to be fooled twice and walked more calmly to the kitchen 
What had this sister-in-law of his arranged now? 

Even as he opened the door, he was aware of two things: a 
loud sudden bang in front of him, and a persistent bell-ringing 
sounding at his left. The door once open, he was aware of a 
third thing, which was that no one wanted to enter his apart 
ment, and almost at the same moment of a fourth thing, which in 
stantly eliminated the others. 

This fourth thing was a young woman in sky-blue pajamas and 
high-heeled cloth-of-gold slippers, which exhibited her round pin! 
heels. Two short, thick pigtails of honey-colored hair hung ove 
her shoulders; her face turned desperately toward him, was ot 
a deathly pallor; in one hand she clutched an empty milk-bottle 

As he stared at her, she sank down to a kneeling position an 
pounded feebly against the painted metal door. 

“Oh, please! Please! Wont you open!” she moaned. 

She looked like Pierrot in a Russian ballet. 

Roddy coughed tentatively. 

“Why don’t you ring the bell?” he asked quietly. 

“Nobody’s there! I can’t get in! Oh, please!” 
the grim and senseless door. 

“Let me send for some one,” he began, but she leaped up an 
glared—yes, actually glared—at him. 

“Don’t you dare!” she cried, now doubly distraught. 
oh, what shall I do?” 

Unconsciously tightening his grip on his own door, Rod 
moved forward a step. 

“But somebody is bound to come up here,” he said sensib! 
“you can’t stand here all day. Let me go and get—” 

“The key’s inside. You can’t get in. Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

She started to moan again. And through her moaning 
sounded the persistence of that terrible bell. It seemed to sw 
mon him relentlessly: he must go. He must listen at all 
telephones and open all the doors all over again. 

And leave this lunatic girl? But how? And yet, why no 
What could he, what could anybody, do? He wavered. 

Suddenly a door below closed with a metallic clang. Hea 
footfalls sounded on the stone service stairs to his right. So 
one was coming up! 

She too heard the steps, and her face, which had been wh 
before, was now a chalk mask. She stopped her moans 
seemed to cease to breathe, clutching at the nickel knob. 

Her terror swept across the little hall and clutched him. This 
must not happen! 

“Here!” he whispered. 


she besough 
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“Come in here! Quick!” 

Hé pointed behind him, and she rose in one swift, smooth 
motion, and flew into his kitchen like a bluebird. He closed 

the door softly just as the steps turned the landing. A mom 

later, while they both stood like carven images, came the sound 

of glass deposited upon concrete, and the steps clattered down 

again. 

“It’s the milk!” she whispered hoarsely. 
bottle out!” 

“Of course,” he said soothingly, relaxing his taut muscles 
breathing gratefully. “It might happen to anyone. Now, 
see how you can—” 

The bell broke hideously on the stillness. 
rabbit. 

“Oh! Who—ohk! I must—” She was at the door. 

“Wait, wait a minute!” he cried. “Wait till I see, wont you? 
Nobody can come in, you know, unless I let them! It’s probably 
the telephone, anyway. / can’t tell the darn things apart. 


“T was putting 


She jumped like a 
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“You never saw this?” she cried. “Never saw the thing in my life,” protested Roddy, while Bob laughed. 


Hurrying to the front door, fearful that it was the telephone, The very disgust, it seemed, sharpened his wits, a wave of 
iter all, he noted the relinquished receiver of the house phone common sense rolled over his perturbed mind 
| instinctively hung it on its little hook. Instantly the ringing “Look here!” 
ised. Peace descended like a dove over the apartment. 
Hurrying back to the girl, he found her standing just as he had 
it her, clutching the fatal milk-bottle, her eyes fixed in horror 
n the blank, protecting door. If she couldn't stare at her own 
kitchen door, she must stare at his, apparently. A creature of 
one idea. 





he answered eagerly—it seemed 
decent to speak in ordinary conversational ton 
you something to—to wear, you know: coul 
some one, then? Wouldn't that be all right?’ 

A spark of hope kindled in her eye; her muscles relaxed 
visibly; the hand that grasped*the bottle loosened. 

“Oh! Could you?” she breathed. 

“Easiest thing in the world! Wait a moment—” He hurrieg 
on careful tiptoes into his room and seized the bathrobe frof 
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‘You don’t think I could possibly get into vour place, and then 
let you in?” he asked persuasively. 

She turned a dull eye on him. the chair, but paused, thinking. 

It’s locked. How could you?” she answered briefly. That was a man’s bathrobe: would she be wearing one, no 

He considered. To his disgust, he found himself automatically mally? Wouldn’t it be better— After all, Sue wasn’t such a ni 
thinking of Sue. What would that efficient woman have done? cessity, now, was she? Aman could use his own brains, it seemedas 
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“Your sister sent it,” she answered. “It’s a 
kimono. Do you think—” He stared. “For 
Pete's sake!” he muttered. “She's awful, Sue is.” 


He opened a closet-door at random, forag- 
ing with his eyes. It was swept and garn- 
ished, inside, with neat hat-boxes on the 
shelves. Only an umbrella in the corner 
and a shapeless something depending from a 
hook marked it for a closet at all. He 
grabbed at the shadowy folds and found to 
his delight that he held in his hand a soft, 
all-enveloping wrapper of a dull, faded pink. 
It was the most impersonal of garments, but 
it was protecting, and it was feminine; he 
returned in triumph with it. 

“Here!” he cried softly. “Will this do?” 

She seized it as a man sinking for the 
third time seizes a flung rope. In an eye- 
wink she had slid the hand that still grasped 
the bottle through one wide, flapping sleeve; 
in another she had thrust through the other 
hand. Folding the robe across her, she con- 
fronted him, and became in that instant an- 
other person. It was precisely as if she had 
left the kitchen, and a second human being 
had entered it. 

“That’s very nice, thank you,” she said, 
and calmly laid the bottle on a shelf beside 
her. Raising her arms, she seized a thick 
braid with either hand and in one swift, 
twisting motion bound them somehow about 
her head. She looked now like a Madonna, 
gentle, self-poised, trusting. 

“Just look out a moment and see if it’s all 
right, will you?” she asked; and Roddy 
opened the door with exquisite accuracy, 
peering out like a burglar. All was silent 
and empty. 

“All right,” he whispered. “Just step out 
and ring this back bell—I would. And—” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” she interrupted, “I know. 

Just close your door, please.” And picking 
up her bottle, she glided past him, directing 
him with an impatient glance to be quick. 

“Thank you very much,” she added po- 
litely as he waited a little stupidly. 

“Not at all. If there’s anything—” 

“Oh, please, close the door!” she broke in 
shortly. “I can manage, thank you.’ , 

Even as he shut it, a little forcibly, he “ 
heard her short, sharp ring at the service #5 
elevator, and in another moment the rumble _ Ct | 
of the ascending car. Then her voice —yrn Willer 

“Can you send somebody up with a pass- \ 
key, do you think? I shut myself out.” 

“I got them right here, miss. The super- 
intendent left them with me. Out for the milk, was you? That 
was too bad!” 7 

“Yes. It was silly. I’m much obliged.” 

A slight rattle, a soft slam, and it was all over. 

Roddy walked back slowly to his cooling coffee. What ex- 
traordinary creatures! All this worry and fright and hullabaloo 
because of one garment, and all this brisk, domineering self- 
assurance because of another? And what was it all about, anyway? ‘radiation of conscious virtue. 

She was perfectly decently clothed—much more so than on the “And I didn't forget to turn out the gas!” he told her proudly 
beach—as well, certainly, as in a ballroom nowadays. It wasn’t She cocked a wise eye at him. 

as if one had never seen pajamas—modern advertising methods, “Well, well!” she said, and smiled. 

if nothing else, had impressed them sufficiently upon the public She packed them off on a two-weeks’ fishing-trip, a miracle ot 
mind. Why this frantic, chalk-faced terror? They were extraor- tact and efficiency from start to finish, from which Bob return¢ 

dinary—Sue, as well as the rest, doubtless. He returned to his to her as eager as she had no doubt intended that he should b: 

paper. Roddy, bound by no domestic chains, roamed on through Cana 

The amazing and heart-warming rise of three of his pet stocks, with a chance-found college chum, and turned up in Octobe: 
long derided by Bob, put everything else out of his mind and sent hard and brown, glad of Bob’s cordial invitation to use Robert 
him posthaste to a congratulatory broker. A marvelously success- Noah’s Ark bed for a few days while his own rooms, soon to 
ful evening at bridge kept him childishly happy till he fell asleep, shared with the Canada chum who had grown suddenly into a 
and the morning found him feverishly assembling his odds and partner in a new law-firm, were getting settled. Sue cordially 
ends into a suitcase, an unexpected Bob waiting in the car outside. approved of this moving a business based on the family real- 
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The wrist-watch delivered, the Turkish paste 
miraculously remembered, he greeted Sue in a 
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state holdings. and Roddy glowed at her crisp commendations, in 
pite of himself. After all, old Sue was a clever woman—you 
couldn’t deny it. Look at the way she managed her family and 
| profession of her own! 

After dinner, which included his favorite baked ham and 
creamed spinach, his sister-in-law smoked a cigarette with them 
over their coffee and then pointed back to the dining-room. 

“The table’s clear now,” she said, in the same tone she would 
have used to Robert and young Suzanne, “and I think you'd 
better take all those maps and blue-prints in there. I have some 
bilis to go over—and by the way, Roddy, you old idiot, where’s 
the bill for that kimono? I want to pay it, you know.” 

Bill?” he repeated vaguely. “What bill?” 


She went back to her room, return- 
ing quickly with a long paper box. 

“The bill for this,” she said, extend- 
ing it, open, so that he gazed at a 
glistening rose-colored strip of silky 
stuff shrouded in white tissue-paper. 

“What is it?” he asked blankly. 

“Tt’s mine,” she admonished him, 
“and you were perfectly welcome to 
use it if you preferred it to the bath- 
robe I left out for you; but if you 
felt that you must have it cleaned, 
why not let me do it, when I came? I 
send everything to a woman way up- 
town: Renée’s awfully expensive.” 

“‘Renée,’” he repeated; ‘“what’s 
that?” 

She shook the box at him. 

“The cleaner over here,” she said. 
“T suppose it was the nearest, so you 
went there. And as for having it dyed 
again—really, it wasn’t worth it; it’s 
an old thing.” 

“You’re crazy, Sue; why on earth 
should I wear one of your dresses?” 
he said. “I never saw the thing be- 
fore.” 

“You never saw this?” she cried, 
and lifted it out carefully, a dainty, 
folded, shining garment like the inside 
of a conch-shell, with pale silver 
threads gleaming through it. 

“You never wore it?” 

“Good Lord, no!” His bewilder- 
ment and honesty were evident. 

“Then—who did?” 

“Ask me another, Sue. I never saw 
the thing in my life,” protested Roddy, 
while Bob laughed heartily. 

“Too clever this time, old woman!” 
he crowed. “I told you it was loony, 
from the start. To begin with, Roddy’d 
never have the sense.” 

Roddy stared at the rosy, 
over her arm. 

“But it’s a woman's dress, isn’t it?” he 
asked. ‘Why should you think I'd want to 
wear it? What was the idea?” 

Sue fixed him with her clear brown eyes. 

“Then some one has been living in this 
apartment,” she declared solemnly, “some one 
who used my things and knew my name!” 

Roddy grinned lazily. This came of being 
a story-writer. Always making a mystery out 
of some trivial, casual happening. 

“Why not Mrs. Waterwagon, or whatever 
her name is?” he asked, his eye on the rolled maps on 
the davenport. 

“T asked Mrs. Waggenheimer the first thing, as soon 
as I found it in the kitchen. She hadn't the least idea, 
of course. It cost more than she can earn in two days 
to get this cleaned and dyed at Renée’s. And she 
weighs nearly two hundred pounds, anyway.” 

“So do I, for that matter. So if that lets you 
out, I’m safe, Sue,” he declared. “Sorry I can't help 
you, my dear. Shall we start at it now, Bob?” 

They covered the dining-table with papers and left her staring 
into the tissue depths in her lap. 

“Vou don’t often see Sue stumped,” her husband confided, “but 
she certainly is now. She was perfectly sure you'd spoiled the 
thing, and left it at the cleaner’s, you see.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake! A woman’s silk dress!” 

“Tt’s not a dress—it’s a kimono!” Sue’s voice pursued them 
through rustling paper. The men laughed. 

“She'll worry at that all night,” said Bob 

But it was his brother who woke in the night, suddenly, as 
the stroke of an alarm bell. Clean out of cheery dreams, when 
he and old Pierre banked the fire and (Continued on page 142) 
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[7 was time for me to go to work. Seated at 

my table just removed from the throngs on 
the sidewalk, sipping my vermouth, I arrived re- 
luctantly at this conclusion. Not that poverty 
pressed me! On the contrary, from the proceeds as 
of a certain bit of legerdemain there remained 
to me, after paying my passage across the At- 
lantic, my expenses in Paris these last three 
months, and restoring my wardrobe to its present 
satisfactory condition, some ten thousand dollars. 
Certainly, benefited by the exchange, I could 
hope to live decently for another six months at 
least. 

Not so long ago, I would have been over- 
joyed at assurance of financial security for six weeks, or even 
six days. Indeed, sufficient food in my stomach to keep hunger 
away for six hours was a rare condition with me. But our ideas 
change with our changing prosperity. Let those who think that 
the mind governs material things ponder this obvious reverse. 

I am, I think, one who makes up his mind quickly, and acts 
immediately. Certainly when I had decided that I would rather 
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live a thief than starve an honest man. I had 
acted instantly. Let me say, in parenthesis, that 
I had not yet arrived at regret for that decision 
I acted, in this perhaps less important matter 
as suddenly as I had acted on that evening whe 
I had kissed an airy farewell to the traditions « 

all the Ainsleys, of whom I, John, was the first 
to turn to crime. 

I raised .my finger, and an attentive gar¢ 
leaped to my table. I paid him for my apériti/ 
rose, and with one stride was mingled with th 
crowd that surged from the Place de l’Opér 
up the Boulevard des Capucines. It was a! 
observation of the individuals who made up t! 
crowd that had brought me to decision. 

For it was springtime, and the world had come to Paris. From 
my place at the table I had seen fortunes in furs and jewels pass 
by. The profiteers of all the world were here; and their wis 
and daughters and mistresses flaunted the success of their males 
before the others of their kind. 

Swarthy Argentinians grown rich in beef and hides, shining- 
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eyed Spaniards who had traded while Europe bled, munitions- 
makers from England and America—they rode and walked the 
streets of Paris, gross, vulgar and overfed. As, after a terrific 
storm, strange carcasses arise from the depths and float offensively 
upon the surface of the sea, so now upon the surface of society 
drifted weird carrion. 

The sight of them, obese and opulent, made me realize that 
it was time for me to set about the acquisition of some of their 
more merchantable gauds. Not that I intended to prey directly 
upon these nouveaux riches! But where the carrion lies, the 
vulture flies. It was toward the vulture, his talons gripping 
choice morsels, that I would bend my energies. I would let the 
vulture do all the unpleasant work, and I would reap his profit. 

For do not think that I had spent these months in Paris in 
mere stupid gratification of appetites that had been balked so 
long by poverty. It is true that I had indulged in sundry luxuries 
and pleasures, that I had lived once more as a gentleman should 
live, unharassed by soiling economies; but I had devoted myself 
studiously to thought of the future. 

That that future must be outside the law I had determined. 
My first venture into crime had yielded me a profit so great, for 
such slight effort and risk, that I never for a moment considered 
anything but continuing upon the career that the needs of existence 
had made me choose. For understand that these are not the 
penitent confessions of a paltry pickpocket: they are the nar- 
ratives of an artist. 

In the apartment which I had rented, on the Rue Daunou, I 
h.d deliberately studied my problem. I had acquired all the 
literature dealing with criminals that I could find. And I came 
to the inevitable conclusion that the so-called supercriminal had 
never @xisted. For always the histories of these persons ended 
with the\ accounts of their arrests and convictions to punishments 
too unpleasant to contemplate. A supercriminal shoud be oné 
who escapad the law completely, who died, when his time came, 
full of richés as well as sin. 

Yet some of these men had shown a talent for crime that ap- 


“That,” said my <air in- 
formant, “is the White 
Eagle. .... He was ac- 
quit’, as he has always been 
acquit’, every time the police 
try to put him in prison.” 






proached genius. I asked 
myself why they had 
finally failed, why, at the 
end, in the dock, they had 
heard the judgment of so- 
ciety. 

The answer was ob- 
vious: no man can be 
stronger or cleverer than 
all the forces of all so- 
ciety. The man, then, who 
antagonizes these forces is 
a fool. A fool must fail 
in whatever he attempts. 
But the man who recog- 
nizes the difficulties before 
him, and takes precautions 
that will minimize these 
difficulties, increases his 
chance of success. 

I had seen one sample 
of the species termed 
supercrook, and I knew 
myself to be, in every pos- 
sible way, more capable of 
success in his profession 
than he. If, then, I had 
more ability than he, and 
if I so directed my ener- 
gies and efforts that I 
would run the least risk 
of antagonizing the police, 
it seemed to me that, with 
_a bit of luck, there was no 
reason why I should not prove the exception to the rule, and 
forever avoid exposure. ‘ 

Study, in the seclusion of my Paris apartment, informed me 
that while I could hardly hope to improve upon the methods of 
some of the more famous of the historical supercrooks, I could, 
by applying their methods in a different fashion, avoid their errors. 
For the crook has no friends; neither has he any of the ordinary 
recourses of the law-abiding citizen. If your reputable mérchant 
is robbed, he can complain to the nearest authority, and immedi- 
ately all of society’s complicated legal machinery is set to work in 
his behalf. But if the thief is robbed, where may he look for 
redress? 

To prey upon thieves: that should be my career. To wait 
until the vulture rose from the carrion and then to take from 
him his tidbits: that was my plan. I would work alone, having 
neither confederates nor confidants. 

And now the sight of all this wealth paraded before me spurred 
me to action. Crooks were battening upon these parvenus. 
Every day the Paris papers told of robberies. The New York 
papers, which I received regularly, told of the continuance of the 
crime-wave there. Everywhere in the world thieves were plying 
their trade. I had mapped out my course of action; good living 
had restored my muscles and nerves to their former vigor; it 
was time for me to go to work. 

I walked across the Place de l’Opéra and entered a steamship 
agency. By great good fortune a room and bath had been sur- 
rendered half an hour ago, and it was possible for me to obtain 
it. So I left there in twenty minutes, the possessor of a ticket 
which entitled me to sail three days later from Cherbourg on 
the Altaria. 

For of course it was necessary for me to ply my trade in my 
own country. It is true that I had a smattering of French, but I 
did not converse easily in that language. I would be handicapped 
at the outset, if I dealt with French criminals. 

There was, it is true, a certain risk in returning to New York. 
My first venture into theft had been at the expense of Daragon, 
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But it was not a certainty that Daragon 
knew who had robbed him. Moreover, looking at myself in the 
gilt-bordered mirror in my bedroom on the Rue Daunou, I 
seriously doubted if Daragon would be able to recognize me. On 
the evening that I had abstracted from his pocket the ring which 
had brought me funds wherewith once again to live like a gentle- 
man, my hair had been long and unkempt, my cheeks sunken and 
ghastly white. Now there were no hollows under my eyes; my 
flesh was firm, and my skin was red with health. Then I had 
looked like a consumptive; now I looked like an athlete. I could 
discount any fears of recognition by the jeweler. 

And there were just as many persons of ill-gotten wealth in 
New York as there were in Paris. I was not narrowing my 
opportunities by returning to a country with which I was familiar. 
Indeed, as I contemplated my return, I wished that I had never 
left New York. For now that I planned activity, it did not 
seem as feasible, as simple as it had seemed when I was merely 
studying the careers of masters of crime. I suddenly wondered, 
as I sat in my window, just when, where and how I would begin 


the Fifth Avenue jeweler. 


my operations. 

For it is easy enough to speculate idly, to ascertain the weak- 
nesses whereby others have failed, to survey the future, to state 
that one will do this and avoid that; but actuality differs from 
speculation. After all, a client must come to a lawyer before 
the attorney can demonstrate that other lawyers err in their han- 
dling of cases; the patient must come to the doctor before the 
physician can prove his new theory of diagnosis; and opportunity 
must come to me before I could begin the practice of my new 
profession 

Up to now, living comfortably and lazily, I had not given much 
thought to practice; I had devoted myself to theory. But the 
sight of all the wealth exhibited in the Place de |'Opéra this spring 
afternoon had given a fillip to ambition. I had acted immediately. 
But having acted, to the extent of purchasing transportation to 
New York, I began to wonder to what purpose. 

I couldn’t watch the papers, ascertain when a crime had been 
committed, and then rob the perpetrators. No one but a detective 
genius could hope to find out who committed the crimes in the 
first place. And having decided that my only safety lay in 
working alone, I could hardly cultivate the acquaintance of crim- 
inals, and learn their plans in advance. What had seemed, for 
several weeks, a most excellent theory, became suddenly almost 
impossible of practice 

And yet the theory was sound. I assured myself of this. Be- 
cause I did not see immediately how to put it into working 
practice proved nothing against the theory. Still, though I cheered 
myself with the reflection that Opportunity is never so disguised 
but that keen eyes may learn her identity, I was rather depressed 
as, dressed for dinner, I left my apartment in order to keep an 
engagement with some casual acquaintances met at Maxim’s bar. 


"T HEY were Americans, like my who were in Paris on 
business, and who had, in return for little courtesies 
that I had shown them, expressed a desire that I should be their 
guest on a tour of Montmartre. 

I met them at the appointed time. I had seen before, all that 
Montmartre offered, but these were pleasant chaps, gentlemen 
both, and it was a pleasure to associate, however casually, with 
one’s own kind. And they could get something of a thrill from 
visiting the tawdry dives with which Paris is infested. 

We wound up, late at night, at the Jardin des Nymphes. I 
would rather have said good night at the door of this place, but 
did not wish to seem unappreciative of my compatriots’ hospitality. 
Vowing that I not hold another glass of wine, I yielded to 
their importunities and entered the notorious dance-hall. 

All Tenderloins are alike; the Jardin des Nymphes has its 
parallel in New York, in San Francisco; I presume that India 
and China could offer the vice-hungry visitor something similar. 
The underworld must make its somewhere, with the 
upper world on which it 

And nowadays thes« 
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some 


could 


contacts, 
feeds. 
contacts are franker than they were a 
dozen years ago. The upper world has been invaded 
and conquered by barbarians; these outlanders bring to the circles 
to which their money has admitted them the crude tastes of the 
uncultured. So long as they are amused, they care not who 
furnishes their pleasure 

Tonight I saw pillars of finance embracing in the dance, women 
whose faces told their trade. I saw slant-browed youths, but 
yesterday from the gutter, one-stepping with women of assured 
A philosopher, noting how assiduously the upper 


so-called 


social position. 


world courted the lower, might wonder at the pretense of differ- 
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ence between the two. But I was no philosopher; I was merely 
very bored and tired gentleman who wished that his friends woul 
permit him to retire to his bed. 

One of my hosts ordered champagne. A moment later a bold 
eyed girl smiled from an adjoining table. My friends rose gallantly 
to the occasion; in a moment the smiling fair one had acquire 
two other friendly maidens, and they had crowded ‘about ou 
table at the edge of the dancing space. More champagne wa 
brought, and in another few moments my two hosts were dancin; 
with their newly acquired charmers. 


PLEADED fatigue. The lady who had selected me as her ga 

lant sighed with relief. 

“Me, I ’ave dance’ my shoes almos’ off,” she said. “I an 
glad that Monsieur feels not too gay.” 

I looked at her; I did not even wish to talk to her. But afte 
all, my friends had practically invited her to join us; commo 
courtesy demanded speech. So we talked at random. Little b 
little I drew from her bits of information about the habitués « 
the place. She had a brutally droll humor, and was not sparing in 
its use. A writer for one of the scandal papers would have reveled 
in the gross gossip, concerning the great and the near-great, which 
poured from her lips. For she knew which matron had cor 
promised herself, which man had succumbed to harpy charms 

And then she emitted a whistle of surprise. She had become 
intimate with me by how. She gripped my arm, and pointed at a 
tall, white-haired man who was entering’a box on the other s 
of the floor. In the bright lights that illumined the room I could 
see him quite clearly. Well groomed, with an easy, assured m 
ner, a certain droop at one corner of his wide mouth seemed io 
indicate that of the two worlds represented here, the lower hid 
spawned him. 

“That,”’ said my fair informant, “is the White Eagle. Mo 
sieur has heard of him? No?” 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

She shrugged her powdered shoulders. 
monsieur. If the name means nothing—” She shrugged ag 

I looked again at the box across the floor. The White E: 
had sat down now, and had accepted champagne from the gentle- 
man already there. I observed that gentleman. Gross, vulgar- 
seeming, his ostentation of dress and manner was only equaled 
by the painted and bejeweled fat old woman who was his com- 
panion. I set them down immediately as persons of immense 
and recent wealth. 

The White Eagle turned his head, and even at that distance | 
understood why he bore his picturesque appellation. For his nose 
was a great curved beak. In profile one could not avoid noticing 
il. That, with his white hair, sufficiently explained his nickn 

“Who is he?” I asked of my companion again. 

“Monsieur evidently does not read the Paris papers,” she 
commented. 

“With difficulty, mademoiselle,” I admitted. 
in Paris only a few months.” 

“Ah, that explains.’ She lowered her voice. “The 
Eagle, monsieur, was tried for the theft of the Lagan jewels. | 
was what you call acquit’, as he has always been acquit’, every 
time the police try to put him in prison.” 

“A criminal?” I said with interest. 

She shrugged again. ‘It has never been prove’,” 


“He is the White Eag 


“And I have been 
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she smiled 


I nodded understandingly; I felt a thrill chase up and down my 
spinal column. Here, perhaps, was that opportunity which I 
needed. For the White Eagle was hovering around that vulgar 
couple in the box opposite for reasons, I shrewdly surmised, 


connected with his profession. I was looking, then, at another of 
the so-called supercrooks, the class upon which I had determined 
to prey. 

I turned to my companion. “Shall we dance?” I asked. 

She was tired, but could not afford to offend. We went to- 
gether upon the floor, and it was not difficult so to maneuver that 
we remained for fully fivé minutes close to the box where sat the 
White Eagle and his prey. 

He seemed on familiar terms with his quarry. Indeed, it 
seemed that he and the other man were discussing some master 

would have given a great deal to overhear 
their conversation. Some cunning swindle was in the air,~! felt 
assured. And I was confident that I could make tha 
inure to my own profit if I could but learn its nature. 

But that was impossible. I returned with my i to our 
table. As I sat down, I saw the White Eagle rise, kis& with great 
manner the pudgy hand of the overfed woman opposite shake 
hands with her gross husband--the other two myst have been 
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By Arthur Somers Roche 






married; certainly 
nothing but that inex- 
orable relation would 
make them endure each 
other’s company—and 
leave the box. 

A moment later the 
other two rose. The 
man draped about the 
fat and wrinkled shoul- 
ders of his companion 
a cape of ermine that 
must have cost two 
hundred __ thousand 
francs. He handed a 
bank-note to his waiter, 
and the servant’s forehead almost 
touched the floor in the excess of his 
gratitude. 

I too rose abruptly. I pleaded a 
sudden headache of a severity too great 
to be endured. I refused, almost harshly, 
the offers of my two hosts to escort me 
home. I would not dream, I told them, 
of cutting short their evening’s enter- 
tainment. And so they let me go. 

I gained my hat and coat from the 
cloak-room, and raced out into the lobby 
of the dance-hall in time to see the couple whom 
I was following enter a limousine. I hailed a 
taxi and bade the driver follow the car ahead. I 
did not wish to do anything so crude as this, but 
I could not follow on foot, and I wished to know 
where the friends of the White Eagle were stopping. 

I found out in a few minutes, when their car 
stopped before the Meurice. I dismissed my taxi 
and entered into conversation with the hotel 
porter. From him, without difficulty, and without 
arousing his suspicion, I learned the name of the 
couple who had just entered the hotel. Then I 
turned and walked to my apartment in the Rue 
Daunou. 


| FIND that one thinks better in bed than any 
other place. Undressed, then, with cigarettes 

on a stand beside me, I pondered the strange re- 

lationship which I had seen evidenced tonight. 

What was the basis of the acquaintance between 
the White Eagle, a notorious though unpunished 
criminal, and Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Higgins, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio? 
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It was the White Eagle; 
and all my interest in him, 
which had evaporated while 
I read the advertisement, 
flowed back into my brain. 








proper tribute to the Hig- 
gins glory by immediately 
identifying their names. 
Who in the newspaper 
reading world had not 
heard of Josiah Higgins, who had been a 
multimillionaire before the war, and who 
was now popularly reputed to be worth 
at least a billion? Statisticians had es- 
timated how many times his fortune, if 
reduced to dollar bills, would girdle the 
globe, how many times it would rebuild 
the Pyramids if reduced to silver coins. 
And other statisticians had solemnly af- 
firmed that it cost thirty thousand dol- 
lars to dress Mrs. Higgins for breakfast, 
and at least a million and a quarter 


I wondered that I had not recognized the Higginses at first properly to clothe and ornament her for dinner. 
glance. Still, the photographs of them, which had appeared in the Their extravagances had become a matter of international awe. 
American and European press, had evidently been retouched to a_ Also, the queer parsimony that accompanied their extravagance 
degree. And if I had not instantly recognized the faces, I paid was known to all the world. Higgins proudly boasted that he never 
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gave a dollar to charity, and that he never lent money. They tipped 
outrageously, but Higgins haggled with his workmen, and was 
probably the most cordially hated employer in America. 

They had assailed the gates of fashion in New York, and their 
rebuffs had become historic. They had failed to impress Mayfair 
and the Faubourgs as well as Fifth Avenue, but they did not 
lack for satellites. They were in a fair way toward creating a 
fashionable society of their own, if fashion be judged, as it 
frequently is, by the amount of newspaper space accorded it. 

And this couple talked confidentially with such a person as the 
White Eagle! The thought of blackmail entered my mind, but I 
dismissed it at once. If the White Eagle had been threatening 
the millionaire, the manner of each of them would have partaken 
of strain. No, they had been talking business. 

What business? What possible business could exist between 
the White Eagle and Josiah Higgins? If Higgins had had a son 
or daughter who could have become entangled in some underworld 
affair, I could understand that the White Eagle had been called 
upon for aid. But the couple were childless. 

If Higgins were as foolish as he was unadmirable, I could have 
guessed at a solution of the problem that puzzled me. I could 
have imagined that the White Eagle was surreptitiously disposing 
of stolen goods to the millionaire. But Higgins was too sane to 
indulge in that sort of shady barter, if he were not too honest 

I tossed upon the bed; I fumed and fretted and smoked a score 
of cigarettes. Somewhere in this relation between the criminal 
and the millionaire lay an opportunity for me, if only I had eyes 
wherewith to see it. 

For whatever the relation between Higgins and the White Eagle, 
it must be something underhanded, even though I could not guess 
why the millionaire should descend to such a matter. The White 
Eagle was a crook; a crook does only crooked business, whether 
his partner be honest or otherwise. That is axiomatic. But 
where in the axiom lay a profit for me? 

I awoke with a headache; I had slept little, and that little had 
been interrupted by dreams in which the White Eagle took a 
fortune from Josiah Higgins, while I looked on, powerless to 
abstract the fortune from the so-called supercrook. 

I tried to eat breakfast; but the combination of too much wine 
and too little sleep had killed my appetite. I was nervous, rest- 
less, and so I went for a walk. I crossed to the Left Bank, 
wandering aimlessly, my mind intent on the puzzle, solution of 
which I felt meant profit to me, and finally found myself in the 
neighborhood of the Luxembourg. The walk had cleared my 
head, and appetite had come to me. I walked on to Foyot’s and 
ordered breakfast. Food put me in a more philosophical frame 
of mind. After all, I might be deluding myself; Higgins might 
have made the acquaintance of a notorious crook simply for the 
sake of the thrill that some people gain from such an acquaintance. 
At any rate, it did not behoove me to wear out my nerves in im- 
agining problems that, having no existence, could have no solution. 

And yet I was ashamed of these reflections; for after all, they 
were simply confessions of my own inability to meet a situation 
and make it yield a profit. 

Despite my resolutions, then, to think no more of Higgins and 
the White Eagle, they were both in my mind as, turning a corner 
nto the Rue des Saints Péres, I collided with a group ol people 
standing before a doorway. I muttered an apology, stepped back, 
and noted that the person of the group with whom I had come into 








most violent contact—he had fallen to the ground—was blind in 
one eye. 

I bent over swiftly, and helped him to his feet. My perfunctory 
apology became protuse and sincere. Seeing that he was poorly 


coin. He seized it greedily, 
hat 1 noticed that the rest of 


dressed, I ventured to otter him 
and I would have passed on, only 
} 


a 
t 


the group were all blind in one eye 
Other groups stood across the street, in the street, and farther 
down the narrow sidewalk on which I stood. And I noticed that 


every single one of them suffered the same affliction: they were 
all blind in one eye. 
I suppose that my amazed horror was reflected in my face. 


For the man to whom I had presented the gratuity laughed at me. 
“Monsieur is amazed, yes lo see so many of us is strange?” 
“Is this a hospital here?” 1 asked, pointing at the building 

before which we stood. 

He shook his head. “No, monsieur, it is the home of a patron 


} 


of all afflicted such as we. Monsieur has not read this morning’s 
Cri de Paris?” 

I shook my head, and he thrust into my hand a copy of the 
paper, folded back to expose an advertisement. I read it lamely 
in my faltering French. Translated, it ran : 





The Club of One-eyed Men 





“That's what you say,” 
said the Englishman. 
“Now, we've all been 
searched, and none of 
us has your filthy pearl. 
I want to tell you that 
I'm glad you lost it.” 


“A gentleman whose son, having lost an eye for France re 
his wound proudly, despite his affliction, until his death by ac nt 
recently, wishes to honor the memory of that noble son by kind- 
nesses to those similarly afflicted. The gentleman will devote part 





of his large fortune to the founding and maintenance of ub 
for one-eyed men. It will not be limited only to those who lost 
their sight in the war against the cursed Boche. All men who 
are without the sight of one eye are eligible to the privile; yf 
the Club. Those interested are requested to apply to Num! 

Rue des Saints Péres, between the hours of nine and twe in 
Wednesday.” 

I read this amazing advertisement, so typically French in senti- 
ment, and my eyes filled with tears. It was a charity a trifle too 
bizarre for American taste, but its kindness would appeal the 
generosity of any country. I placed another coin in my iniorm- 
ant’s palm, and hurried away from the grotesque scene. 

But at the first corner I stopped, turned, and stared ra 
man who had passed me. It was the White Eagle; and ny 
interest in him, which had evaporated while I read the nge 
advertisement, condensed and flowed back into my brain. 

And then interest became amazement, for he entered t] use 
before which the groups of blind men stood. Imr ediat IDO! 
his entrance a servant came to the door and beckoned 
unfortunates. Five minutes later they were all within the hous 

I waited outside, at a convenient corner. Somehow 
I could not believe that this grotesque advertisement con 
that was of interest. Of course, crooks are notoriously 
given to streaks of extravagant generosity. Nevertheless 

One by one, the blind men began to emerge from the hous 
All of them seemed happy, as though incredible good fo: 
come to them. Finally the man whom I had tipped app I 
accosted him, and he beamed upon me. 

“Ah, it is my generous American!” 

“Well, did you join the Club?” I asked. 

“But yes, monsieur! He almost capered in deligl \s 
have said, my French is feeble. Yet I managed to ga rom 
his excited speech that all the applicants had been admitted to 
Club membership, that not only were there no dues 











































those members who were in need were to be grante uities ) 
that the Club was to have an outing upon a river st xt ! 
week, on which occasion detailed plans were to be submitted to @ ot 






the membership by its benefactor. 

“Did you meet the patron himself?” I asked. 

“M. Armand Cochet? But surely, monsieur. A noble gentle- 
man, white of hair, and with a manner of a prince.” 
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[ think I saw him 
enter, then,” said LI. 
“\ man with a great 
nose?” 

“\fonsieur is correct,” 
said the man. “And 
with an eye like an 
eagle, and the heart of 
a dove. Of a truth, a 
great man.” 

- “But certainly,” I 
agreed. 

‘I congratulated my friend, 
pated from him with 
mutual expressions of es- 
teem. and walked toward 
the river. And the farther 
I walked, the more in- 
credible it seemed to me 
that the White Eagle, or M. Armand 
Cochet, could be engaged in such an 
astounding philanthropy as that in which 
I had discovered him this morning. 
And yet, battling against my disbelief, 
was my knowledge of the impetuous 
kindnesses of those who live by their 
wits. Perhaps the White Eagle paci- 
fied his conscience by such a typically 
Gallic charity. 

But criminals do not ordinarily invite public attention. Of 
‘ourse, though, I must not forget, that according to my fair com- 
panion of last night, the White Eagle had never yet been con- 

icted of crime. Perhaps he did not fear public interest in him. 

But it was among the ordinary probabilities that one or more 
{the applicants attracted by his bizarre advertisement should be 
of the criminal class. One would expect the White Eagle to be 
fearful of recognition by such a one. Still, beggars can’t be 
choosers, and I suppose the White Eagle felt that those in need 
of charity, for the Club was obviously a charitable affair, would 





not be inclined to question the source of the revenues which were . 


to be applied to their wants. 

But I had given altogether too much of my thought to the 
White Eagle and his affairs. I confessed myself, finally, beaten. 
I could neither understand what could be the relation between 
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the supercrook and the millionaire, 
nor why the White Eagle should 
institute a philanthropy. I vowed 
that I would think no more on 
these matters. If in the deal- 
ings between Higgins and the 
white-haired man there lay op- 
portunity for me, I would forgo 
it. I would not drive myself to 
distraction by futile speculation. 
Nor would I be ashamed of my 
inability to strip the disguise from 
the figure of Opportunity. I would await her 
next passing, hoping that she would be more 
easy of recognition then. 

Even though one has rented a furnished 
apartment, and has lived in it only a few 
months, one finds that little by little one has 
acquired a considerable quantity of possessions: 
I was sailing in two days; I could not afford to 
be willfully extravagant: so I spent the rest of 
this day in dealings with secondhand merchants, 
realizing a few thousand francs. The next day 
I spent in packing and shipping my trunks and 
in purchasing some necessaries for the trip. 
And the next morning, promptly at nine o’clock, 
i passed through the train gates at the Gare du Nord, and entered 
a first-class carriage. 

Having seen to it that my bags were safely deposited in a 
corner of the carriage, I walked to the platform to watch the 
rest of the travelers. I strolled as far as the train gates, puffing 
at a cigarette. I was about to turn back when I saw, accompanied 
by a maid, a valet and an obsequious-seeming youth who was 
unquestionably the millionaire’s secretary, Mr. and Mrs. Higgins. 

I had not examined the passenger-list, and so was surprised at 
their arrival. But beyond a natural interest at the coincidence, I 
should have thought very little about it, had not they been fol- 
lowed through the gates by a man who was blind in one eye. 
Not merely that, but he was indisputably one of the group with 
which I had collided on a corner of the Rue des Saints Péres! 

I could not be mistaken; the fact that (Continued on page 100) 
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The Story So Far: 

N ARY RYAN had come to America as a child in the steer- 
. age, and she had grown up in a poverty-stricken household; 
but she had a bountiful dower of beauty and of intelligence, and 
was determined to win better—far better—things for herself 


she 
1 a course in business college; and this en- 


Somehow she manage 
abled her to obtain a position as stenographer with the Hygrade 


Company, dealers in women’s dresses. 

Mary prospered with the Hygrade; she took advantage of the 
employees’ discount to buy one of their dresses; and when the 
president Mr. Wittmaier and the head salesman Al Crawley saw 
how well she wore it, a chance for quicker achievement—at greater 
peril—was offered her. She was asked to heip Crawley sell the 
Hygrade dresses by wearing them while accompanying him to 


certain exclusive shops that had hitherto declined to carry the 
Hygrade “line.” She consented—and succeeded, remarkably 
Both Lucille Dunois and “Madame Denise” (who was in reality 
; man named Alan Wetherby) agreed to put a dress in stock; and 
Mary’s value to the Hygrade Company was now unquestioned 
Al Crawley asked Mary to dine with him in celebration. She 
thought of Joe Bass, whom she had known a long time and liked 


neager profits of a news-stand to 
who was to illed for 


have to wait and to 


well, who was saving from the 


put himself through law-schoo!—and have 


her at the Hvgrade’s closing time. Joe wou 


forgive her. This was important to her future 


i I e. 

She dined with Crawley—her first visit to a fashionable restau- 
rant. Afterward he took her to other novel experiences—a theater 
and a cabaret, at which he drank too much. And on the way 
home, she had some crude love-making to repulse 

It was this sort of thing, indeed, that drove her from the Hy- 
grade For presently she found herself expec ted to entertain out 
of-town buyers, men who felt themselves privileged to make love 
to her. In desperation she went to Alan Wetherby,—‘ Madame 
Denise,”—asked for a position—and got } 

Mary’s duties with Wetherby were manifold—bookkeeper, dress 
model, assistant saleswoman; and in all of them she was successful. 


And here, as at the Hygrade, she had intelligence to avoid 
the difficulties her bea ity provoked Reginald Cheever, a wealthy 
man of high social 7 into the shop with Mrs. 
h taken with Mary. Thereafter he paid 

at all pleased 
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Mary coolly ‘used’? Cheever to advance her social status 
when he tried to capture her by storm, checked him by the 
expedient of jabbing a pin into him. Yet he forgave her for 
and at her request introduced her to Mrs. Vanderhorst, a 
woman who was a successful portrait painter. And 
Vanderhorst, eager beautiful a subject, “took her 
Meanwhile, Mary kept the friendship of Joe Bass. Meanw 
too, her position with Wetherby improved; he was to tak 
to Paris with him on his next buying trip. (The story conti 
in detail: ) 
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VW its sO auspicious a beginning, it was not difficult for Mary 
Ryan to float social bark in the kindly w: 
Wyanoke. Women the power to engage the interest 
of men are not often popular with other women. But Mary Ryan 
had the true Trish instinct for friendships of ail kinds, perhaps 
because the spirit of competition which actuated her life 
based only on a social or an esthetic imipulse. Ruth Vanderhorst 
vas not in competition for masculine preferment. She lived very 
happily with her busy husband, who returned her cordial affection 
It did not take Mrs. Vanderhorst long to discover the exac 
relationship which existed between her model and Mr. Cheever.— 
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for whom occasional afternoons at Wyanoke provided an oppor- 
tunity to be with Mary more frequently than ever before. And 
before long, Mary found herself on terms of acquaintance which 
were as agreeable as they were flattering to her self-esteem. She 
had wisely been very frank with the artist about her early history 
and struggles, and had told her with pride of her final success 
in less than three years in becoming assistant to Alan Wetherby, 
who had given her every reason to suppose that she might some 
day succeed him as the head of the business of Madame Denise. 
Marvy was building skillfully. If Reggie Cheever had offered him- 
self as the ground-plan for Mary’s social ambitions, she intended 
that Mrs. Vanderhorst should be their corner-stone. 

Mrs. Vanderhorst perhaps understood the possibility of being 
used for this purpose; and she rather enjoyed the opportunity 
that Mary afforded of an experiment which if it did nothing else 
would provide her with a new interest and might possibly be 
fruitful of not a littke amusement. For instance—Gertrude Des- 
pard and Reggie! It was quite clear that Reggie was very much 
in love with her pretty model, and that her pretty model was 
not in the least in love with him. Gall and wormwood for Gertie, 
who had been running things with a little too high a hand even 
for New York! 


“You've got her,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘You've damned 
well got her.” ‘Thanks, 
Bart,” said Ruth. “They 
say you're never really in 
earnest uniess you swear.” 


In a moment toward 
the end of the sittings 
for the portrait, the 
painter summarized her 
opinions with unusual 
frankness. 

“I'd like to say that I 
think you’re entirely too 
pretty and too clever to 
be allowed to run loose 
without a duenna—un- 
less attached to a ball 
and chain. But you're 
coming to my garden- 
féte, you know, and 
you're going to meet a 
lot of my friends. I 
don’t mind your getting 
Reggie Cheever head 
over heels in love with 
you, and I don’t mind 
your flirting mildly with 
some of my stodgy male 
cousins whom I will pro- 
vide for the purpose; but 
when it comes to my 
husband—it’s hands off! 
Understand?” 

Mary laughed and 
promised, thrilled with 
the invitation which she 
had known for some time 
would be offered. 

“T haven’t wanted you 
to meet anyone while I 
was painting the portrait. 
I never like anyone to 
see my things while I’m 
working on them. So 
I’ve denied myself to 
everybody.” She stood 
off and squinted at the 
picture on the easel. “I 
don’t care who comes in 
now. It’s finished. And 
by the shades of Velas- 
quez, it’s good! My dear, we shall put a crimp in the self-esteem 
of Wilkes Harbison. I’m afraid you are destined to be famous.” 

Mary gazed at it silently, admiring the vigorous brush-work and 
comparing it favorably with the rather halting technique of the 
popular Harbison. Harbison had painted Mary with a kind of 
candy-box prettiness. Ruth Vanderhorst had searched boldly for 
imperfections and painted them in, such as they were, with frank- 
ness. The result was character, strength and beauty. But the 
cheek-bones were under the skin; the lips were firm under their 
scarlet, and even a little hard; and the chin, though white and 
rounding into the white column of neck, was resolute and fear- 
less. But it was with the eyes that Ruth Vanderhorst had done 
her best work—Irish eyes, slightly depressed at the outer cor- 
ners, ready for humor but warmly bright, as if quick to kindle in 
sympathy or in pain. 

“You haven’t shirked me,” Mary observed. 
Mary Ryans fighting each other!” 

Mrs. Vanderhorst put down her brushes. 

“It’s the chin that wins, my dear,” she said with her full-lipped 
smile. “The eyes are what we’re born with. They never change. 
A mouth is different. The mouth is what we make ourselves. You 
know, you have a very resolute mouth. I think I’ve put in the 
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work all of you that’s good and all of you that’s bad. The por- 
trait-painter who isn’t a psychologist would be better off coloring 
tea-trays. I know a good deal about Mary Ryan now that I 
didn’t know in the beginning.” 

“Please tell me. I can stand it,” said Mary 

Ruth Vanderhorst glanced at her whimsically 

“Shall 1? It may not be all pleasant.” 

“Please!” 

“Well, at the risk of offending, I'll speak the truth, a liberty 
I shouldn’t take if I hadn’t found you quite worth while. You 
have a capacity for sympathy which you don’t often gratify un- 
your interest. You are a trifle hard, because you 
have found out that only the well-tempered will ever succeeds in 
what it wants to do. You have a fine intelligence which con- 
trols certain impulses to the exclusion of others which might be 
good for the soul. You know exactly what you want, and in 
the getting of it, you will miss perhaps some essentials to happi- 
You will perhaps lose, also, some of the finer feelings that 


less it is to 


ness. 
God has given you.” 

She paused a moment. “Are you angry?” 

“Not in the least—just a little shocked that 
read me so clearly.” 

“And now, to be even more personal, I shall tell you more. 
You are clever, and I can never endure the thought of anyone 
being more clever than I am. I don’t want to take you entirely 
to my heart until I let you know that you haven't deceived me. 
You needed me. Isn't that why you came?” 

“That is the truth,” said Mary after a pause 
lie to you?” 

Ruth Vanderhorst laughed. 

“There! Confession is good for the 

“I did need you. I meant to use you if I could.” She turned 
with her most winning smile. ‘But before I came, sure, how 
was I to know that you were the lovely creature that you are?” 

Ruth Vanderhorst caught up her hand and held it 

“And now,” she said gayly, “that the atmosphere is cleared, 
we're going to get along beautifully. 1 am your friend. You 
want to know some nice people. I'll help you—a little because 
I admire the angle of your chin, but more, my dear, because I 
like your eyes.” 

“Will you forgive me?” 

“I'll forgive anything to the original of that portrait 
it’s the best thing I’ve done in 

She sank upon her couch and touched a bel 

“And so to tea. Such patience as | 
I'm very sorry it’s all over,” she sighed. “It has been 
glorious.” 
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HE maid entered with the tea-service, the kettle already steam- 

ing. She set it down carefully and spoke: “Mr. Vander- 
horst is just back from town with Mr. Savage, madam He 
would like to know if he can come in.’ 

“Bart Savage! H-m! Yes, you may tell them to 
Stryker. I'll make the tea.” 

“Very good, madam.’ 

“See how beautifully I have my husband train a 
hostess as Stryker went out [his place is sacred. I’m 
messy to receive the famous Bart, but—” 

“T think I'd better be going,” said 


come over, 
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id Mary’s 


rather 





it of curiosity 


“No, my dear. I want you to stay if only o 
Vou've heard of Mr. J. Barton Savage—the one outstanding 
figure among the younger generation in business. A great triend 
of Bob’s—my husband’s, you know. Besides, you can't go until 
Reggie comes back from the Knorrs for you, and he’s not due 
for half an hour yet 

“Ot course, 1f you ImMsist 

“I do. Bob likes unusual people. That’s why he cares for 
me. You are unusual, vou know. And I’m just a little curious 
to find out what the tamous Bart will think of you.” 

Ruth Vanderhorst, with the true painter’s instinct for the dra- 
matic moment of surprise, turned the easel bearing the portrait 
toward the wall and then opened a buhi cabinet, bringing forth 
a decanter, siphon and glasses which she set upon the tea-tray 


These preparations were completed when the two men entered 
Bob Vanderhorst was tall, slim, slightly bald, and a pre- 
Mary had tudy Bart Savage in the 
moment when he greeted his Mary compared him un- 
favorably with her slender, rather sleek-looking host. For Mr 
bent and slightly sloping This attitude 
rather a sense of 
His dark hair was 


wore 


occupied air a chance to 


hostess 
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short and wiry; his nose and chin were large but well shaped, his 
eyes gray, his brows level, inclined to frown. He was one of 
those men of medium height who give an impression of greater 
stature. The hand that took Mary’s was powerful, but the smile 
which seemed to come grudgingly at her greeting, she was forced 
to admit, was not unpleasant; he was even good-looking when 
he smiled. His clothes fitted him badly, and he wore them care 
lessly, as though convinced of their unimportance. Altogether a 
bear of a man, but a tame bear on a chain, who might even 
dance, if the humor seized him! 

Ruth Vanderhorst made a gesture 
Mary passed the tea-biscuits. 


toward the decanter, an 


OB wanted to turn the portrait at once, for though he hadn't 

seen it, he already knew that the work was important. But hi 
wife called him to his seat beside Mary and insisted on finishing 
her tea. 

“Scotch first—Irish after,” she said with a smile at Mary 

“Trish? Oh, yes—of course. Ryan would be Irish, wouldn 
it?” He smiled at her pleasantly with his preoccupied air an 
seemed to be slowly scrutinizing her. And then, “It must hai 
been a job to paint your color,” he said. 

“Oh, I do so hope you'll like me—I mean the portrait.” 

“T wont have to try very hard,” he said gallantly, “if it lool 
like you.” : 

“I told you, Mary,” came Ruth Vanderhorst’s voice, plea 
antly, “that you weren’t to flirt with my husband.” 

“You ought to have warned me then, Mrs. Vanderhorst, hi 
attractive he was,” she replied. 

“Of course he’s attractive, or I shouldn’t have married hi: 
But I'd much rather you were blarneying Bart Savage. H 
brain is full of steamships and railroads. Nothing like a railro 
in the cerebellum to make a man impervious to a woman. But 
ive you leave to try him, Mary. It might repay you.” 

“Please, Mrs. Vanderhorst!” pleaded Mary, flushing warm 
“You make me so ridiculous.” 

Savage was watching Mary’s color rise from throat to 

‘“H-m,” he said with an air of amusement. “Ridiculous!” 

“T didn’t mean Mr. Savaze,” Mary protested painfu 
“IT meant the—er—idea of my being—the idea of the railr 
in the cerebellum—” 

She broke down, helpless, casting reproachfui 
hostess, all the more charming in her confusion. 
keen eyes watched her for a moment. 

“Perhaps I’m not so impervious,” he remarked. 
try me, Miss Ryan.” 

But Mary had recovered her dignity quickly, and with it, her 

“Perhaps, My. Savage,” she said whimsically, “if it was a 
small railroad 

“Only the Union Pacific; but we 
like that stand between us.”’ 

He laughed at his joke and helped himself to the Scotch. 
“Really, Bart, you're improving.” said Ruth as she laid 
her teacup. ‘That's the nearest thing to a compliment I be 
you've ever paid a woman. I'll now give you a chance to 
1e one.” She oved toward the easel. “If vou 
praise the artist more than the model, I'll send you home with 

any dinner.” 


She turned the easel 
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you, 
looks at 
Bart Savag 
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wouldn’t let a little g 


rose an¢ 


toward the light with a quick mov 


of pride and confidence as the visitors rose, the men sta 
Mary watched them fascinated. Bob Vanderhorst gave ar 
clamation of pleasure 
“By Jove, Ruthie! You have done it this time!” he ga 
Bart Savage said nothing for a moment, but stood wit! 


hands behind him, peering forward from under his heavy b1 
Then before commenting, he turned his eyes to Mary. Sh« 
his dark gaze pass over her like the touch of a heavy hand 
she did not it him. : 

‘You've got her,” he declared, “you’ve damned well got 

“Thanks, Bart,” said Ruth. “They say downtown, I’m 
that you’re never really in earnest unless you swear.” 

He made no reply to that, and stood staring. 

“Why the devil didn’t you paint my wife like that?” h 
at her. 

\n awkward question, but the artist was equal to it. 

“Well, you see Lillian is so spirituelle—pallid, ethereal. | 
think I was enough of the Bart. I’m a good deal i 
brute, with a brush in my hand.” 

‘But you've got everything here—flesh, bones—and beauty too 
It fairly tingles with blood. Gad! And I think you've said 
some things about Miss Ryan that don’t appear on first acquaint- 
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Pleased, Mary chose to be gentle. A\t the top step she turned. 


ance. Lively, severe, warm, cold, eager, calculating—which are 
you, Miss Ryan?” 

He turned toward her quizzically, and Mary met his gaze. 

“Guess!” she said coolly. 

“The eternal question,” put in Bob. 

“All women. But living! 
thing in a portrait.” 

“I’m so glad you like it,” said Ruth. “You see?” She turned 
to Mary. “I told you that we were headed for success.” 

As they sat again and talked, Savage seemed to be examining 
the model with a new interest, as though trying to solve the 
riddies propounded by the portrait. In a moment, Bob Vander- 
horst called his wife to the canvas to analyze some technical 


“Just a woman.” 
That’s the thing. That’s the only 


? 





“Forgive me,” she whispered. ‘You're adorable to tease.” 


passages in the brushwork, and Mary and Savage found them- 
selves staring at each other, wordless. Mary somehow had a sense 
of facing an adversary, in a moment of pause between combats. 
She didn’t like Bart Savage. The silence grew awkward. For 
a long moment it was as though he were just at the point of say- 
ing something. And then he looked into his glass and drank. 
The silence grew intolerable. Mary spoke first. 

“You seem to know something of modern painting,” 
quietly. 

“Oh, yes. I’ve a few good ones—Sargent, Whistler—but I 
never saw a bigger portrait than that.” 

“It’s remarkable that a man as busy. as you are can find time 
to enjoy good painting—” 


she said 








“Let's come to the point. What is it you 
want?” he asked. She made a gesture toward 


the crowds behind them. “This,” she said. 


“You mean,” he said shortly, “that you wonder that a business 


man has any taste for beauty at all.” 


That wasn’t what she had said, but it did no harm to let him 


think it was what she meant. 


“Merely that an appetite for railroads might destroy a taste 


for—such things.” 
“Hmf!” he said with a laugh. 


mets that make the dinner palatable. A fine painting once in a 


while, a few good books, some hunting in season, but business 


for the piéce-de-résistanc s.”” : 

Mary set down her teacup and gianced at the clock. “It must 
be very tiring to have—er—a railroad on the cerebellum,” she 
ventured. 

He laughed. 

“Ruth will have her joke. I’m not so voracious as I’m painted. 
I’m just normally alive to my possibilities; that’s all.” 

“And—vital,”’ she added, stumbling in spite of herself upon 
the exact word. 

“Exactly—like that portrait—and if I may say it—like you.” 

His eves were turned on her again as though he expected an 
answer worthy of him. 

“If by vitality you mean the—joy of living 

“That’s it. You've got the idea—the joy of living—a good 
phrase. The joy of fighting, too! A swift interest in every- 
thing worth while. TJhat’s vitality! Weakness of will is a disease. 
I've no patience with it. You have a strong chin,” he said 
rudely. ‘Most women fail there. You look as though you were 
a person of intentions.” 

“T am,” she said with another glance at the clock. “I intend to 
go back to town if Mr. Cheever will only come for me.” 

“Oh, Reggie!” He threw another glance at her, more casual, 
which seemed to include the thought of Mr. Cheever too. ‘He's 
a friend of yours?” 

“Ves.” 

“TI see,” he said with a shrug. 

What did he see? The shrug might mean contempt; it surely 
meant indifference. She concealed her indignation with difficu.ty 

“Have you anything against Mr. Cheever?” she asked 
tinctly. 

“No,” he said dryly, “nothing at all. 
wife's.” He turned toward her with a frown. 
altv; I hope he’s worthy of it.” 

“If he weren't, I shouldn't give it to him,” she flashed. 

His light laugh infuriated her, but she said nothing more. They 
were not atune, and so she rose and with excuses to her hostess 
went for her hat and wraps, so that when Mr. Cheever arrived 
cone moments later, she was waiting for him. ..... 

Bart Savage stood beiore the portrait after the model had gone. 

“I wondered, Ruth, where you got all that character you've 
painted in. But I understand it row. She's vital, all right.” 

“Quite an unusual girl,” said Ruth. “I’m going to take her up.” 

“Socially?” 

“Why not? I like her. 
I need no other reasois.” 

“You wouldn't.” 

Ruth laughed. “You didn’t get along, you two.” 

“Perhaps I was too frank with her.” 

“Or too rude. I’ve no doubt you were quite up to form. 
don’t worry. She can take care of herself.” 

“So I see. I'll have to beg her pardon.” 

Ruth shook her finger at him. 
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He’s a cousin of my 
“T like your loy- 


She’s clever and distinctly ornamental. 


But 


“Take care, Bart. You never did like the kind of women 
vou could wipe your feet on. And the warmest affections some- 
times begin with a little aversion. A girl as clever and good- 
looking as Mary Ryan is not to be trifled with. Come, we must 
dress for dinner,” she added, as she took her way toward the 
hallway which led into the main building 

Chapter Eleven 


UTH VANDERHORST was quite in earnest about her in- 
tention to take Mary up socially, and she lost no time in 
having a few people in to meet her “most informally.” As usual 





“Well, you know it’s the entre- 
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an elaborate dinner of eight courses for twe 


this consisted in 
people “to meet Miss Mary Ryan.” She was frank enough ab 
it. And out of curiosity, they all came. Mrs. Northrop, D 
Somerville, Gertruce Despard and her husband, Wilkes Harbis« 
Miss Pardee, the Savages, Reggie Cheever and Mary—a ca 
fully selected list of those who might contribute to the sligh 
malicious sense of amusement of their hostess, who placed B 
Savage on Mary’s right, Reggie Cheever and Gertrude Desp:; 
just opposite. 

She had enlisted Bart Savage’s aid in helping her carry 
thing through, and had made him vow to atone to Mary for 
incivilities, for she knew that aithough the women “ran”’ 
game, the real leadership came from the financial-social inter 
which people like the Savages represented. It was very necessa 
that Bart Savage should approve of Mary, and she was sec: 
pleased that Mary and he should have been antagonistic at 
first meeting, for she knew that Bart Savage best liked those 
had the spirit to oppose him. 

But at the dinner table they went along admirably, Ma: 
her best to create a good impression everywhere, Savag 
brusque and authoritative and almost polite, the few passages at 
arms between them being conducted with the buttons of 
flage upon the conversational foils, which did no damage. | 
pauses of conversation, Mary studied the delicate oval face of 
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Lillian Savage, who sat almost opposite her—a woman of thirty, 
or thereabouts, pale, slender, highly bred, with a thin, transparent 
skin and colorless blonde hair—the issue, as Mary knew, of a 
long line of distinguished ancestors, too deeply inbred. She was 
washed-out and lackluster, as though her blood were exhausted 
in the mere effort of living. Mary wondered how this frail 
creature could compete with the virile mind and stormy personality 
of her husband, and felt very sorry for her. 

Under Ruth’s watchful eye, the dinner went smoothly; and 
even in the drawing-room, where the women were quickly joined 
by the men, since all now smoked together, there was little time 
for the open operation of the feminine bias. In the new group- 
ing Mary sought out Mrs. Savage, determined, if she could, 
to break through the mask of that lady’s reserve. Beginning with 
an attitude of apathy, Mrs. Savage listened to Mary’s sprightly 
comment upon the talents of their hostess, warming slowly at the 
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fire of Mary’s enthusiasms, which had ail the merits of youthful 
ingenuousness. She was not impregnable; for the good-natured 
approval of her husband, already declared, had paved the way 
for a casual acceptance of Ruth Vanderhorst’s latest social phe- 
nomenon. 

The visit to the studio which preceded auction found Mary 
alone with Mr. Savage. He didn’t care for bridge; she didn’t 
know how to play it. All the other guests had gone back to 
the drawing-room, and they stood before the portrait. 

“We're going to be good friends now, aren't we?” he 
after a moment. 

“T hope so. 
women.”’ 

He smiled. “I don’t usually. They're unimportant—like 
birds, most of ’em, either twittering or preening themselves. I’m 
glad that you don’t twitter, Miss Ryan.” (Continued on page 152) 
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But something tells me that you don’t care for 
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Illustrated by William —NCeade Prince 


N ILO JENKS, senior assistant cashier of the First Federal 
i Bank, sat at his desk tapping a pencil and watching his 
fellow-workers preparing for departure. It was Saturday, and the 
big white dial over the marble stairs registered one o'clock. 

Outside. the door of the president’s office awaited the great 
man’s colored servant, a bag bristling with golf-clubs in one hand, 
a fat valise on the tiled floor. 

Rossiter, the other assistant cashier, grinned. Rossiter was a 
cocksure young man of tall, wispy build, sketchy mustache and 
hair sleeked back from his forehead. He was, in short, the physi- 
cal antithesis of Milo Jenks—whose outlines were naturally 
cherubic rather than acquiredly gross; and it is doubtful if any 
form of exercise or system of dietetics, other than sheer starvation, 
would have altered them. 

“Old Bayard is loaded for bear, sure,” Rossiter observed, and 
glanced toward the colored servant. ‘He’s got more kinds and 
varieties of club in that bag than Chick Evans would use in a 
year. In fact,’—Rossiter nodded toward his own golf-kit, which 
stood in the corner “seven clubs is all I stand old 
Colonel Bogey on his head on any course I’ve ever seen.” 

“Colonel who?” Milo Jenks, mildly curious, glanced over his 
glasses at Rossiter. 
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Milo copied her, but in mak- 
ing the swing, found that his 
elbow consistently collided 


with his cherubic midriff. 


‘Colonel Who!’” Rossiter stared at the older man a mome! 
then broke into a guffaw. “Why, you know—Colonel Stanley 
Bogey. He was one of the guys that captured—let’s see, what 
was it? Oh yes, St. Mihiel. Apart from his war record he has played 
golf on every course in the world. He is such a crack gol! 
that his score is set up as the ne plus ultra, e pluribus onion, t! 
last word, and all that sort of thing, for other golfers to shoot a 

“T see.’ Milo Jenks, conscious of being joshed, hastened 
change the subject. “It isn’t often Mr. Bayard comes to 
bank on Saturdays. Yet I can remember when—” 

“So can I,” interrupted Rossiter. “Used to turn up regul 
until he began to play golf.” Great game. Look at what he wa 
Look at him now.” 

Milo’s brows wrinkled judicially. 

“T can’t see that he’s changed, except that his nose is red 
They say he’s a lot more irritable than he used to be—especially 
Monday mornings.” 

Rossiter gestured contemptuously. 

“Bunk! He’s taken ten years off his real age. So have the 
rest of the old ducks in the bank who play the game.” 

Milo had no reply to make; for as a fact, in the past few years 


he had noted with some wonderment the reduced waist-lines and 
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weather-beaten faces among the older employees of the bank. 
There might have been envy, too, had he had time to develop the 
emotion. But Jenks was a busy man. He took his work with 
extreme seriousness and somehow always seemed to find things of 
importance to do not only every working hour, but usually long 
after the charwoman and watchman were in charge of the institution. 

“Wish old Bayard would hurry up and get out of here.” Rossi- 
ter frowned toward the door of the president’s office. “Want to 
catch the one-thirty-five for Ardsley. Got a foursome on.” 

Milo, who always shivered at Rossiter’s disrespectful references 
to the president, took off his glasses and rubbed his eyes. 

“Why don’t you go, then? Mr. Bayard never comes in here, 
especially when he’s hurrying to clear out.” 

“Guess I will.” Rossiter hastily sorted a batch of papers, put a 
weight on them, seized his bag of clubs and joined a group of 
young men, all of them similarly burdened, who were making 
their way down the corridor. 

Milo followed them with his eye. Certainly they were an engag- 
ing crowd of young men, sun-browned, clear-eyed, athletic. Un- 
deniably a great game, golf—if you had time and money for more 
than one recreation. But having to choose, there could be no 
alternative to his beloved brown brooks with their clean stones 
and tinkling waters, the whirring reel, the battle of wits against 
fish of divers sorts, but more especially against trout. Milo was 
country-bred, reared in a land that sang with little rivers. But 
he never talked about it, for this was an age of golf. 

After a few moments of absent scrutiny of his desk blotter, 
he rose and went into the office of Mr. Pudder, the cashier. Mr. 
Pudder was not a golfer. He was the cashier of a great bank. 
The bank was his one passion. Already he was past the retiring 
age. His back was bent; his eyes were growing filmy; and his 
memory was beginning to fail. Perhaps this was just as well. It 
would tend to soften the blow when they sent him home to live 
on his pension. 

At the moment he was bending over a detailed report which he 
was to submit to the Board of Directors next week. Jenks came 
to his side. 

“Is there anything I can do, Mr. Pudder?” 

“N-o. No. Oh, is that you, Milo? No, nothing. Let’s see. 
Why, it’s Saturday, of course. No, run along, Milo.” 
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Milo drew himself erect. 
“What's the celebration, 
gentlemen?” he: asked, 








Milo turned away just as Phineas Bayard appeared in the 
doorway. The president was a large man with bristling gray 
mustache and opulent hair, turning white. His face was florid; 
his eyeglasses glittered. Evidently a man of choleric tendencies. 
Inclined to fullness, with a fairly defined girth, he was by no 
means obese; and Jenks, thinking of Rossiter’s remarks, recalled 
defensively to mind the fact that Phineas Bayard never had been 
fat. 

Pudder rose heavily to his feet, and the movement turned the 
president’s eyes from Milo to the cashier. Whatever had brought 
him to the door of the office had evidently been forgotten. From 
the baleful glittering of the eyeglasses focused upon him, Milo 
had at first trembled under the impression that he had been guilty 
of some heinous error. But now, with a glare of similar if not 
enhanced candle-power transfixing his revered chief, who was 
incapable of error or shortcoming of whatever sort, Milo was 
utterly at loss. He was soon enlightened, however. The presi- 
dent turned to his manservant, seized the bag of golf-clubs, gazed 
upon it as though it were a symbol of something he wished to 
express, but could not, pushed it back into the man’s hands and 
cleared his throat raucously. 

“Pottering! Birds of a feather, you two! Why don’t you 
ever get out into the sunlight? Play something? Golf. Going 
to seed. Dying on your feet. Bah!”’ 

He swung himself about and walked heavily out of the bank to 
his motor. 

Pudder smiled compassionately. 

“Poor man! His temper grows worse year by year. Well—” 
He returned to his report. 

Jenks left the bank in thoughtful mood. Phineas Bayard’s 
attitude, his wrathful words and bellicose demeanor, were definitely 
significant to Milo, inasmuch as they seemed to confirm rumors 
that had come to him in the past month. He was to be passed 
over when Pudder retired; and Rossiter, breezy, alert, unctuous 
in the presence of his superiors, aggressive with his equals and 
domineering with subordinates, would be made cashier. Milo 
had not the slightest doubt as to the accuracy of the interpreta- 
tion. 

His forehead was drawn into deep lines as he stood by the curb 
outside the bank. Twenty years from now, if he lived that long 





and were not discharged, he would still be at 
the same desk in the same office, carrying on 
the same routine. Already there were almost 
as many white hairs as dark in his head. He 
had been faithful, impeccably honest, undevi- 
atingly accurate, untiring. And as a reward, 
this day, after twenty-five years’ service, with 
promotion advancing to him logically, mer~ 
itoriously and justifiably, he had received a 
life sentence to sit at the desk he had already 
occupied for ten years. 

Milo Jenks, in his quiet way, was not with- 
out spirit. He meditated returning to the 
bank, writing a defiant note to Phineas Bayard 
and then quitting the bank forever. But 
neither was he a fool. So he abandoned this 
impulse without prolonged deliberation. No, 
there was a more promising channel along 
which his fighting instincts might be directed. 
There might be time; there might not. 

Milo shrugged—and forthwith hurried to the 
parcel-room of the Hudson Terminal, where 
he had checked his grip and fishing-rods; and 
seizing them, he made his way to the street. 
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It had been his intention to take 
the train for a week-end among 
the streams of a certain little 
known section of the Ramapos. 
Now he had changed his plans. 
He went to a sporting-goods store. 

“T want to learn to play golf,” 
said he to the salesman. “What 
sticks do I have to get?” 

“Call ’em clubs,” suggested the 
salesman soothingly, and _ there- 
upon with equal smoothness sold 
him a midiron, a mashie, a niblick, 
a brassie, a driver and a putter, 
besides a bag and a dozen balls. 

Milo thrust his trout-rods into 
the bag, shouldered it, seized his 


grip and went uptown to his 
boarding-place in Harlem. Ar- 


riving, he peered into the parlor, 
the sitting-room and the dining- 
room and found all empty. In his 
room he unpacked his grip, placed 
a battered sport-suit upon a chair 
and leaned his bag of golf-clubs 
against it. Then he went to the 
door and opened it, standing upon 
the threshold and observing the ef- 
fect of the grouping. Milo was 
very Eaetonaatiie in his subdued 
way, and mentally he was facile 
enough. Thus it required no feat 
of creative vision to look through 
and beyond the back of that arm- 
chair with its sport-clothes and golf- 
ing tools, to a panorama of green- 
sward enlivened by the prowess of 
a certain new-risen planet of the 
links. Not only that, but above 
the serene skyline, outlined among 
the clouds in sort of an Old 
Master effect, Milo could see the 
cashier’s desk of the First Federal 
Bank, and seated thereat a figure 
modestly vague but none the less 
easily recognizable. 

Milo Jenks took off his glasses, 
smiled vaguely, rubbed his eyes— 
a characteristic gesture—and went 
downstairs. Investigation found 
all the lower rooms still empty. 
He met the boarding-house keeper 
in the hallway. 

“Has Miss Place been about, 
Mrs. Hathaway?” he asked. Miss 
Place was a teacher of mathemat- 
ics in the Normal School. 

“Not since luncheon.” Mrs. 
Hathaway, a motherly woman who 
regarded her boarders as_ her 
family and had the rare faculty of 
inducing this spirit throughout her 
establishment, smiled approvingly. 
It was the first time Milo Jenks 
had ever expressed interest in the 
whereabouts of Prudence Place, 
and seeing both had been in the 
house four years, Seline Hathaway 
regarded it as high time, if not 
more so. 

That night after dinner Milo 


followed Prudence Place out of the dining-room, trembling upon 
Upon ordinary occasions he would 
But this 


the brink of brazen adventure. 


“Fore! 
Don’t care what chances 
they 
her, will you! 


take. 





Fool woman! 


Look at 


Fore!” 


never have dared consider what was now in his mind. 


was an extraordinary occasion. 


“Miss Place,” he said, smiling and with firm voice, “‘couldn’t 


we run out to the movies tonight?” 


Be it said to her credit that Prudence Place’s voice was equally 


firm. 
“Why not, Mr. Jenks? 


Why not?” 
It happened just as Milo Jenks had always known it would 
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house. 
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asked you to marry them?” 


“Not one that I wanted 


“Then,” she smiled, “I’c 
just given.” 
“Eh?” 


lifted his hands in an invol 
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happen if he ever let himself make lee- 
way with Prudence Place. So when 
promptly and wholesomely he fell in 
love with her as they sat side by side 
in that darkened moving-picture show, 
he deluded himself with no idea that 
it was some sudden and altogether per- 
plexing phenomenon. He did hold the 
film in some part responsible. It was 
one of those old lace and lavender 
plays, full of old-fashioned gardens 
and old-fashioned love, with incidental 
tunes that Milo had not heard since he 
was a boy. 

Her hand was trailing in the seat at 
her side, and accidentally Milo’s hand 
came in contact with it. His instinct 
was to draw it away, but he couldn't. 
It lay on her hand a moment as though 
paralyzed. Since Prudence did not 
withdraw hers, gallantry had but one 
course to suggest. Milo’s fingers 
obediently followed the hint. The re- 
mainder of the play those two hands 
were as one. 

Whatever Prudence Place’s plight 
might have been, for Milo the thread 
of the story they had been following 
was forthwith snapped, the pictures a 
mere sequence of blurs. Nor was 
great happiness, nor vast satisfaction, 
nor any of the emotions a successful 
lover might normally experience, ap- 
parent, or even present, in the man. 
He was, in truth, panic-stricken. 

Milo’s original scheme had been to 
take Prudence out for the evening, in 
the course of which he would seek ad- 
vice how to proceed in the business of 
learning to play golf. He had several 
times noted, when he had passed her 
room and the door was open, a golf- 
bag standing in a corner, filled with 
grass-stained clubs. Milo had heard 
she had played golf at Wellesley, and 
he knew that occasionally she went to 
some public course. Briefly, he had 
taken her out this evening as a means 
to an end. Now she herself had be- 
come an end, and the problem that had 
led to his interest in golf had become 
vast beyond imagination. 

Suddenly he leaned toward her. 

“Let’s go out,’ he suggested. Sh« 
nodded. There was a pause. 

“You'll have to let go my hand—s 
I can put on my hat.” 

With a muttered exclamation ot 
mingled apology and chagrin, Milk 
snatched his hand away. The semi 
gloom did not hide the fact that sh 
was smiling placidly. It was a familia 
smile. It was a smile of which he ha 
always approved, placid, sweet, yet 

full of character. She was slin 
straight as an arrow. She had gra 
eyes, a wealth of brown hair. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Milo wh 
they were outside. “By Jove!” 

She glanced at him amusedly. B 
her face was flushed. 


“TI remember,” he hurried, “four years ago when you came to th 


1 and there that I—” He stamme 
s—Prudence Place, how many men h 


to ask me.” 


“Suppose—suppose I should ask you.” 


i—I’d have to withdraw the answer I’ 


He stared at her, and then catching her meaning, 


untary gesture. “Look here, Miss Pla 
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I—I—well, hang it all, 
as soon as ever I saw 
you, I knew you were 
the—the—”’ He paused. 
“So I-—I—well, I was 
afraid—” 

“Was I so very fear- 
some?” 

“T tell you—” He 
took her arm, and they 
turned into a side-street 
away from the lighted 
shop-windows and the 
crowd. “You see, I’m 
assistant—one of the 
assistant cashiers at the 
bank. My salary is six 
thousand a year. Of 
that I give twenty-five 
hundred a year to my 
father and mother in 
the old home in New 
Hampshire. So you 
see—” He came to a 





sudden stop. They walked on without speaking for a few mo- 
ments. And then he explained: 

“What I wanted to say is, I was afraid to love you because 
thirty-five hundred dollars in these days—”’ 

Her brow was drawn into lines. 

“No,” he hastily interrupted. 
there—are many reasons against—”’ 


She made no reply. 





By Lawrence Perry 


And presently Milo managed to continue: 





“All right!” interrupted the president testily. “You 
may just as well work out the kinks in a game.” 


“IT know. But my salary—” 


His voice caught. 
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“Here is my point, 
Miss—Prudence. Here 
is my point: There is 
to be a new cashier in 
our bank soon. I’m the 
senior assistant. The 
salary is ten thousand 
at the start. Now,”’— 
he was hurrying des- 
perately,—“now, if I 
get that position, will 
you marry me, Pru- 
dence?” 

“T think,” she said 
softly, “that you are 
wonderful to put it as 
you have. I have 
watched you long, 
Milo. I know your 
character, and I love 
it.” She turned upon 
him quickly. “TI love it. 
I love you so, Milo, that 
I’m going to say this: 


when you feel you wish to marry me, you just take me to the 
church and do it—no matter what your circumstances are. That 
is, I shall trust you. 

That night Milo slept not at all. The day had begun chiefly 
with his pride and his sense of justice as issues at stake in the 
“T shouldn’t want that. There— _ cashiership of the bank where he had served so long. The end 
of the day had seen him, the conservative, the diffident, the 
placid, possessed of a hostage to his enhanced fortune that made 


But I cannot trust myself to be—wise.” 


his position desperate. And yet, illumining all 
his thoughts like some sublime overtone, was 
the memory of that embrace, those kisses. 

Next morning Prudence took Milo up to 
the public links in Van Cortland Park. 

“You see, Milo,” said she, to whom the man 
had vouchsafed only a sporting motive for his 
desire to learn the game, “you take your 
driver this way—’’ She assumed the approved 
pose. 

Milo copied her without a flaw; but in mak- 
ing the swing, he found that his right elbow 
consistently collided with his cherubic mid- 
riff. Prudence studied each detail of the 
stroke, but the obstacle remained. It wasn’t 

at all a terrific outline. 
But such as it was, Milo’s 
elbow never got by. 

“T feared it,” he sighed. 
“Nature never intended I 


“You'd better try a Silver 
Doctor,” he whispered ex- 
citedly. “Light's softening.” 
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should play golf. But look here,” he said, suddenly brightening, 

as the girl surveyed him with a perplexed frown, “why couldn’t 

I adapt my style to my peculiar conformation? This way:” 

Holding his body well back, his elbows rigid, he swung his arms 

like a pendulum and struck the ball fairly. It went not far, but 

straight. ‘Now, just look at that, will you!” 

His triumphant smile faded as she shook her head. 

“That’s all very well. But it isn’t good form, and with the ball 
going that short distance, it would take you eighty to make nine 
holes. Let’s try again.” 

But it was no use. At length Milo raised a care-worn face to 
his mentor. 

“Thank you a lot, dearest girl. But it isn’t for me. I might, 
after you had slaved with me for a year, be able to do something 
fairly presentable. So you—” 

“But I’m willing to slave. It would be lots of fun, and you'll 
catch it in time.” 

“No—I sha’n’t catch it in time. It will be too late—” Milo 
checked himself abruptly. “I mean, it is too late now, to slow 
up everything trying to teach me today.” He surveyed the swell- 
ing green links, the figures moving to and fro, the brilliant flags 
onthe greens. “Let me 
just go along with you, 
hitting as I can, and 
we'll work something 
out as I get the feel.” 

“Very well.” 

She did nine holes in 
fifty; and Milo, play- 
ing with his stiff el- 
bows, never missing, 
never sending the ball 
out of line, but getting 
woeful distance,  fin- 
ished in seventy. 

“Nine holes will be 
enough,” Prudence said, 
sheathing her putter. 
“Milo, you are going 
to do finely. I know 
lots who never made 
seventy their first try.” 

“Ts that so?” Milo 
dissembled his emotions 
with a faint smile. 
“We'll try it again 
sometime. Meanwhile 
I’m no end obliged. 
Now let’s go to that 
pretty little place we 
saw, and have luncheon.” 

They returned home late in the evening; and to the credit of 
Prudence Place be it said, that never once from the time they 
quitted the links until they arrived home, did Milo Jenks’ thoughts 
revert to golf. 

Monday, however, there was the usual talk of the game over 
the luncheon-table in the dining-room the bank conducted. 

“Had a great day at Ardsley,” asserted Rossiter. “Broke ninety. 
Went.out in forty-four and came back in forty-five.” 

Rossiter’s voice was loud, because the president of the bank 
and the chairman of the board happened to be at the adjoining 
table. 

Jenks had been awaiting this. He leaned back in his chair, 
cleared his throat and stared at the ceiling. 

“That so, Rossiter? I didn’t have a good day on the links 
either Saturday or Sunday. Got a ninety-one Saturday and a 
ninety yesterday. Don’t know what’s the matter with my game 
lately.” 

Milo’s ears were cocked to appraise the ring of his vaunting. 
The purity of the sound both surprised and pleased him. 

But if Milo was pleased, Rossiter was utterly astounded. He 
could not have been more profoundly moved had a serpent thrust 
its head out of the epergne in the middle of the table. 

“Eh!” His exclamation was raucous. What interested Milo, 
however, was Phineas Bayard’s ferociously glittering eyeglasses. 
Out of the corner of one eye, he could see they were turned full 
upon him. 

“Say, Jenks,”"— Rossiter’s voice was incredulous,— 
know you played.” 

“There’s a lot you don’t know, young man. Just because I 
don’t strut around and yell about golf in banking-hours—” 





“T didn’t 





“Jenks,” he said, “your game ought to 
be croquet. What you've got is palsy!” 





The Ninth Hole 


Jenks returned to his meal with a shrug, knowing that whatever 
he may have gained in the estimation of his fellows,—and inci- 
dentally of Phineas Bayard,—he himself had opened a pathway 
into a region of deceit and dissembling hitherto unknown. And 
he was horrified to find the perspectives so alluring. 

Among the employees of the First Federal Bank who entered 
the corridor bearing bags of golf-clubs the next Saturday morning 
was Milo Jenks. Rossiter eyed the clubs suspiciously. But there 
was no incriminating hint of newness about them. Milo had 
taken good care of thai. 

“But,” asked Rossiter, “what’s these things you have in here? 
I mean in the brown cases?” 

“Oh—fish-rods.” Milo smiled. “You see, one of the links 
where I play has a pretty good trout-brook, and sometimes after 
a game I do a little fishing.” 

“Humph!” Rossiter might have said more. But at the moment 
Meachin, the vice-president, came in. He placed a hand on 
Rossiter’s shoulder. He had always liked the young man’s breezy 
ways, and Milo had reason to believe that it was this officer who 
would use his influence to have Rossiter pass him to the cashier’s 
desk—who, indeed, had already begun to exert influence to this end. 

“Didn’t know you 
golfed, Jenks,” said 
Meachin. “Oh, yes, 
come to think, Mr. 
Bayard did say some- 
thing about it the other 
day.” 

“Oh, after a fashion, 
Mr. Meachin.” Milo 
blinked modestly. 

Leaving the bank at 
one o’clock, Milo went 
to the parcel-room of 
the Hudson Terminal, 
drew his collection of 
fish-rods from the bag, 
checked his golfing par- 
aphernalia and went 
fishing. 

His destination was 
a trout-brook in the 
North Jersey hills; his 
incentive was the set- 
ting to order of nerves 
seriously jangled. The 
suspicious Rossiter had 
pestered him like a 
hunter’s black fly all 
week, and while his 
definite statement that 
he played, thought and talked golf only in hours that did not 
belong to his employers formed pretty much of a wall for his 
security, it was a barrier through which the junior assistant cashier 
sought with most disturbing pertinacity to make breaches. 

Again, his fishing trip had brought him face to face with the 
knowledge that in asking Prudence Place to reserve him a place 
at her side at the marital altar, he had incurred certain obligations 
hitherto unknown. She was very sweet and considerate, and 
thought he really should go off on his trip. None the less, she 
made it clear that this first week-end of their engagement would 
be a bit forlorn without him. 

Somehow the little hotel where he had always been made so 
welcome didn’t have the same appeal to him that afternoon, and 
later in the day, with shadows broadening over a beloved stream, 
even unusual voracity on the part of the trout did not bring his 
soul to peace. 

Next morning, after breakfast, the hills shimmering in sunlit 
mist, Milo went out on the veranda. MDubiously he lighted his 
pipe. There had never been a morning such as this that his sou! 
had not expanded and clanrored for song. But now his brow 
was furrowed, his eyes troubled. What was the matter with him? 
He knew he wasn’t ill. Physically he had never felt better in 
his life. He went to his room and picked up a fishing-rod. It 
seemed heavy as lead, and there was no allurement in the prospect 
of a meditative day along a delectable watercourse. 


At length, filled with unaccountable loneliness and depression, 


he packed his things and took the train back to the city. 

The first person he met in the hallway was Prudence Place, 
just returned from church. She was all in white; at her waist 
were some June roses he had sent to her. (Continued on page 16( 



















The champion of sports-story Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 
writers here tells the engaging 
story of young Officer Hanrahan 
and the three surprising things 
that landed on his nech—a cat, 
a girl and a prize-fighter’s fist. 
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nt KATIE WILLIAMS was for calling out the Fire 
of iN Department. This would have p.aced the sharp 
al, tack of disillusionment in the path of romance. 
of Never would the lads of No. 29 have forgiven her, 
ig, for it was six-thirty in the morning, and already that 
ar- night they had extinguished a fire in the garbage- 
nt 


dumps, hauled an automobile out of the Seventh 
Street canal, and convinced a woman on Telegraph 
yas Avenue that she was only suffering from a night- 
the mare. Just in time, Fate took a hand in the situa- 





his tion, and nudged Officer Joe Hanrahan, standing 
set - three blocks distant, and debating with Corporal 
ves Malloy whether the lump in the latter’s left leg 
rhe meant a varicose vein or a spavin. Joe looked at 
had his watch. 

, a ‘Time I was ringin’ in,” he decided. “Are you 
all goin’ my way, Corporal?” 

his The Corporal. was not. He had a citation to 
or serve on Gus Schuman, who usually opened 

no 


) up his drugstore at seven o’clock. Under 
his the circumstances, Gus would not charge too 





hier much for a bottle of liniment. 
Maybe I can work him for an elastic 
_ the stocking,” said the Corporal hopefully. ‘So 
lace long, Joe.” 
tions Officer Hanrahan touched his cap and 
and wheeled in the direction of the patrolman’s 
, she box at Thirty-ninth and Elm. Twenty-seven 
vould years of age, height five feet ten inches, 
weight one hundred eighty-two, Joe walked 
Je so northward along his beat, emploving the 
, and dignified, measured step which is prescribed 
seam, in the instructions, and was devised by the 
ig his devil as the most monotonous and tiresome 
, thing on earth. Other men may keep warm in 
sunlit the cold or rain by walking briskly; they 
ed his may ease the strain on their leg-muscles by 
—— varying the pace as pleasure dictates; but a 
brow voung patrolman like Joe Hanrahan escapes 
1 him meumonia by placing the Sunday supple- 
ter it ment under his shirt, between the shoulder-blades, and 
d. “ the classified-ad section on his chest. Then he straps 
ospect ven pounds of gun and cartridges around his waist, 
= with the belt run through the suspenders to ease the 
— eight of the holster, shoves a club into a pocket that 
Place holds the right leg stiff from thigh to knee, adds the bulk ae ae ey ae ie stead 
sale i handcuffs, keys and a night-lamp to the rest of his donalianes fimadaoes See is meg 4 —_ 
hs 160) ficial impedimenta, and saunters majestically alone in the “— - a 
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dark, dreaming of a day beat 
and a corporalship. For such 
men, the lodestar of life is the 
unwritten code of the Police 
Department: “High and hand- 
some, lad—to the last breath!” 

Rounding the corner of Pearl 
Avenue and Hawthorne, Officer 
Hanrahan came upon beauty in 

distress in the person of Katie 
Williams, nineteen and fair to 
look upon. Katie was clad in 
a pink wrapper, bedroom slip- 
pers, and a boudoir cap copied 
from a four-ninety-five model 
displayed in the window of 
Cooper and Hastings’ 
’ Three frantic waves from 
Katie, reinforced by a clear so- 
prano summons, and Joe broke 
into a run, his right hand keep- 
ing the heavy “38-30 special” in 
place. The situation unfolded, 
and the officer slowed up. From 
the crossbars of a sixty-foot tele- 
graph pole a disconsolate Per- 
sian kitten eyed the new arrival 
The slim vision in pink appealed 
to the stalwart figure in blue 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came!” 
said Katie. “The poor thing 
must have been up there all 
night. I heard her crying, but 
I couldn’t imagine where she 
was. As soon as it was light 
enough, I came out to see. You 
know, there’s a man across the street 
that keeps bulldogs—”’ 

“Well, well!” said Joe. “Is it your 
cat, miss?” 

“Why, of course,” said Katie. “Her 
name is Iris, and I’m going to enter her 
in the show next month. Her father is 
Pasha Sedate, champion sire of the Pa- 
cific Coast, and she cost me five dol- 
lars.” 

“You don’t say!” 

Joe extracted his polished club and 
tapped the pole authoritatively. 

“Hey!” he commanded. “Come down 
out of that!” 

The daughter of Pasha Sedate sunk 
her claws more firmly into the crossbar. 
As plainly as feline vocal powers per- 
mitted, Katie Williams’ Persian indi- 
cated its contempt for police authority 
Thus placed :n the same embarrassing 
position as Mohammed with respect to 
a certain mountain, Officer Hanrahan 
was compelled to emulate the historic 
example of Islam’s prophet. Into the 
hands of the kitten’s owner, Joe con- 
signed one after another of the official 
incumbrances of a harness bull. Then, 
conscious of Katie’s approving eyes, he 
leaped for the lowest foot-rest, caught 
it, and ascended sixty feet to the level 
of the crossbars 

“Come here, you little devil,’ said 
Joe, reaching out one hand 
With feminine inconsistency, Iris beat 





the officer to it. She forsook her resting-place for the flat surface Katie’s grateful smile, however, this sense of disadvantage vanished 





High and tandsome 





“The coming champion of 
the world and his sweetheart,”’ 
' said Officer Hanrahan. 
¥ “The little man’s her brother; 
‘twill make a grand imatch.” 


of the police cap, discovered its instability, and swung down to “Thank you ever so much!” beamed Katie. “Gracious, I 
Hanrahan’s collar. A brand-new sample of police headwear flopped see how you could climb that big pole so easily, Mr. — Mr 
toward the dusty sidewalk, and Joe said something that is not to “Hanrahan,” said Joe. “ Twas nothing at all I’m glad to be 
be found in the book of instructions. It is very hard for a bare- of service to you, Miss— Miss—” , 
headed cop to preserve his dignity while descending a sixty-foot “Williams,” prompted Katie. “Mother has just opened up the 


pole with a cat clinging to his neck. Joe managed it, but he felt bakery shop on the corner. I—I think I noticed you passing by 
that appearances were against him. In the subsequent sunshine of — yesterday morning about eight o’clock.” . 
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By Gerald Beaumont 


“Did you, now?” said Joe. “Well, well! I come 
off duty about that time every morning. You know, 
iat’s the prettiest cat I ever saw.” 

“Oh, do you really think so?” cried Katie. She 
eld up Iris in a manner that invited closer inspec- 
on. Joe accepted the invitation. The rose wrap- 
er and the blue mantle of the law were thrillingly 

close. Round the corner clattered a milk-wagon— 

“Gracious!” said Katie. ‘Mother will be won- 
ring what’s become of me. I’m awfully sorry to 
ave put you to all that bother. Good-by, Mr. 
fanrahan, and thank you ever so much.” 

“That’s all right,” said Joe. ‘“Good-by, Miss 
Villiams. Call on me any time at all!” 

Perish the thought that chivalry such as this 
hould be wasted on the morning air. Katie paused 

the bottom of the front steps and looked back; 

joe Hanrahan turned at the same instant. Katie 
aved her hand, and then scurried up the stairs. 
oe raised his cap, and swung off down the street, 
ware that for some unaccountable reason he was 
in a mood to welcome a fifty-yard dash or a playful 
set-to with gloves—say with 
’enny Thompson, the pride of 
1e North Beach Station. 

Was it Katie that first hit 
pon the plan of of- 
‘ring Joe a compli- 
entary ticket to 
1e cat-show, or was 

Joe that discov- 
red a cat act at 

the Empress Thea- 

r that might in- 

terest Katie? No 
matter! Officer 


Hanrahan and Miss Williams progressed to friendship along a 
path made possible by the daughter of Pasha Sedate. 

Joe astonished his mother by developing a taste for buns that 
could only be obtained early in the morning at a bakery on the 
corner of Pearl Avenue and Hawthorne. Katie amazed her 
mother by volunteering to open the store ten minutes eariier and 
wait on the customers without assistance. Gradually their con- 
versation outgrew the subject of cats, and entered the field of 
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past experiences and future 
prospects. Katie learned that 
Joe lived alone with his 
mother, and that the first step 
up the ladder of success for 
him would come with the 
corporal’s stripes. 

“Oh, it wont be long before you're pro- 

moted,” said Katie. “I’m sure of that!” 

Joe learned that Mrs. Williams was a widow, 
and that Katie’s brother was Jockey Williams, 
who ran a cigar-store on Telegraph Avenue, 

and managed prize-fighters—also that Katie hoped 
some day they could afford to move into a nicer part 
of town. Of course, there was no significance in the 
fact that she cited the Hanrahan neighborhood as an 
example of general desirability. Joe appreciated that. 

“But,” said he, “it wont be long before you're cop- 
ping off some swell, and getting a home of your own.” 

Katie blushed, and Joe laughed joyously. It was a 

lot of fun. 
Now, there is this about a young harness bull. For the good 
of the department and his own soul, he gets his purgatory early. 
The man who manages a romance during his first years on the 
force has the god of luck walking at his shoulder. If he survives 
his initiation in the river of the night life, where temptation 
assails him from every side, he still must pass the test of a mid- 
night-to-eight beat in calmer waters, where solitude is the mariner’s 
curse. 

Joe Hanrahan received one hundred and forty-five dollars a 
month and was required to pay for his uniform and all his equip- 
ment. He was off duty at eight o’clock, but if he had made an 
arrest during the night, he was required to be on hand before court 
opened at ten, so as to have his papers ready. If his prisoner 
was held to answer, that meant an all-day session in another 
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court as a witness, then eight hours sleep, then eight hours on the 
sidewalk. During a period of strikes or civic unrest, his privilege 
of one day off was revoked, but there was no provision in the 
budget for extra pay. He learned the truth of what old Sergeant 
Flynn had said to him the first day. 

“Lad, the man who says that cops are bullies and grafters is 
a liar, and may he choke in his own blood! I’ve been twenty- 
five years among the boys on the street, and there are no kinder 
or more honest men in the country; mark that, now!” 

But Sergeant Flynn was silent on the subject of romance. 
He could have spoken of the years that he worked while his 
children slept, and was home only while they were at school, so 
that he knew them not. He held his peace on that point, for 
there is no need of disillusioning the recruit too completely. 

Officer Hanrahan did his best in the courtship of Katie Wil- 
liams, but he labored under many handicaps. He took his work 
seriously, which meant that he did not shirk from an arrest when 
it seemed proper, even though that meant breaking his date with 
Katie the next day. 

Sometimes in the early hours of the morning he stood on the 
corner of Pearl Avenue and Hawthorne, looking up at Katie's 
window and wishing that a burglar would come along, or a fire 
break out, so that he could perform the “high and handsome” in 
Katie’s behalf. He recalled the night that Jake Scupler went 
crazy in Johnny Nelson’s gambling-room, shot three men, and 
took refuge under a vacant house. Hanrahan got there first, 
and dropping to his hands and knees, crawled in after his man, 
trusting to the flash of Jake’s gun to guide him in the dark. Two 
shots, and the call for the morgue wagon followed. That was 
before Joe met Katie. He wondered whether it would be all right 
to tell her about it, and then voted in favor of modesty. He felt, 
however, that Fate was hardly giving him a fair deal. 

“Nothing has the little girl seen me do, but rescue that damn 
cat,” he lamented. “Sure, I can’t be askin’ her to marry me on 
the strength of that!” 

How was he to know that Katie had already learned from 
her chum Myrtle Gannon, who was engaged to the bailiff of 
Police Court Number Seven, all about the splendid qualities of 
Officer Hanrahan? And how could a girl like Katie be sure that 
a wonderful man like Joe actually loved her, if he couldn't get 
up the nerve to say so? Truly, such problems must be left to 
the inscrutable operations of Fate, which at this juncture com- 
plicated matters by introducing the ¢tertium quid. 


FFICER Hanrahan had never heard of a tertium quid but he 

recognized it just the same when big Marcel Legrand showed 
up, two hundred and thirty pounds, six feet three, gorgeous as a 
Greek god, and quick as a cat. That was the fault of little Jockey 
Williams, who knew nothing about the dreams of a harness bull, 
and cared less. Katie’s brother was ambitious to add a heavy- 
weight champion to his stable of fighters. Therefore when the 
magnificent physical director of the Balboa Athletic Club won the 
amateur heavyweight championship of the Pacific Coast, Jockey 
Williams was an interested spectator at the ringside. 

“Hot dog!” exclaimed the midget. “That guy is swell enough 
for the movies, and big enough to sink a battleship; now, if he 
can take ’em, here’s where I quit the smoke business!” 

Thrice did Katie’s brother inveigle Marcel Legrand to the little 
flat over the bakery at Pearl and Hawthorne, each time expand- 
ing upon the golden possibilities that awaited them in the pro- 
fessional field. On the third evening Marcel—with his eyes on 
Katie Williams—agreed to become the next heavyweight champion 
of the world, and the business partner of Katie’s brother. Thus 
did Fate, with a single move, bestow further advantages on a 
man already endowed by Nature with every charm, and at the 
same time put Officer Joe Hanrahan squarely up against it. 

Jockey Williams saw to it that Marcel Legrand’s professional 
début was properly heralded in the newspapers. The little cigar- 
vender knew how to pick the right sort of an opponent, and 
where to secure a press-agent that knew his business. The new 
riant of the ring became an overnight sensation. He was, in the 
language of the press-agent, “a super-specimen of physical man- 
hood, a credit to the game, a gentleman, and possessed of all the 
qualifications of a champion.” 

Officer Hanrahan read all this in the papers, and heard from 
Katie’s own lips that Marcel was to get two thousand dollars 
for his next appearance. 

“Can you imagine?” said Katie. 
just a few minutes in the ring! And my brother says that’s 
nothing to what he’ll make in the future! Isn’t it wonderful?” 

Wonderful? Well, Joe Hanrahan would tell the world it was! 


“Two thousand dollars for 
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Joe, with his seventeen hundred and forty dollars a year, pound- 
ing the sidewalks, and wearing the classified ads for an overcoat 

That night, after he had taken Katie home from the theater 
and reported for duty, he tried. to reason the whole thing out 
dispassionately, as becomes an officer of the law. 

“The little girl’s always been sweet with me,” he reflected 
“°Tis not past believing I could win her, if I was to give her the 
rush act; but could I make her happy? That’s the point! If | 
was a corporal, now, with a day job, I’d give that laddybuck 
run for his money; but what right has a harness bull, at one 
hundred and forty-five a month, to interfere with the future of 
grand little girl like Katie? Answer me that if you can, Office 
Hanrahan!” 


HERE was no answer—save a string of red and white lights o 

the masthead of the distant city hall blinking out a signal fo: 
all patrolmen to report at their boxes. Joe called in and spen 
the balance of the night on the lookout for a couple of stick-up 
men who were subsequently nabbed by Officer Swenson fo 
operating an automobile without lights. 

“The lucky Swede!” said Joe, when he heard about it. “Ii 
Gus arrested a man for spitting on the sidewalk, it would tu: 
out to be Gyp the Blood, with ten thousand dollars on his bea: 
I suppose the Captain will be putting Swenson’s name on the 
commendation board in the morning; maybe they'll even make 
him a corporal!” 

He plodded moodily along his beat, testing mechanically the 
front door locks of fis stores, peering through shop-windows 
the incandescent lamps that hung over is safes. I! would ha 
welcomed a diversion in the shape of Jimmy the . _«, or Dyn 
mite Smith, who had got out from San Quentia ~ 'v that da 
But Joe’s world was asleep and in his keeping, with none to 
dispute the guardianship. Motorman Tony Bore"; «me along 
with his five o’clock car, and waved the usual g~. ¢ to Officer 
Hanrahan. Joe responded dully. Walking north to t.ie corner of 
Pearl and Hawthorne, he looked up at the silent windows of the 
Williams flat, where Katie lay asleep with patent curlers on her 
tresses. And there, in the depressing fog of early morn, with 
none to bear witness of what it cost him, Officer Hanrahan did 
the “high and handsome” in behalf of Katie Williams and 
nounced his dreams. 

“Do it right now, lad,” he told himself. ‘Don’t be letting the 
little girl think that maybe she’s not doing the square thing by 
you. "Tis too good a chance for Katie to pass up, and you'll 
forget all about it, by the time they’re married. Maybe, when 
the kids come along, you'll have a day beat, Joe, and be pullin 
‘em out from under the machines.” 

The pangs of martyrdom are not without their solace. No 
sooner did Officer Hanrahan withdraw from the field of courtship, 
than he found himself in the queer role of Cupid the Cop, com- 
mitted to watching with a paternal interest the love-affair of 
Katie Williams and Marcel Legrand. When Marcel won his two 
thousand dollars by outboxing Cesare Toscano, the pride oi 
Martinez, Joe trained himself to say convincingly: 

“That’s fine, that’s fine!” 

The day that he saw Katie and her brother, walking down the 
street escorted by the handsome hero, Joe pointed them out to 
“Count Itch,” whose right name was Georgie Popodopovich. 
Georgie was nineteen, and cross-eyed from shining shoes all day 
long in the Consolidated Oil Building, but he averaged four dol- 
lars a day, and like Officer Hanrahan regarded the world with 
proprietary interest. 

“The coming champion of the world and his sweetheart,” said 
Joe. “The little man’s her brother; ’twill make a grand match 

“She’s all right,” commented the Count. “Clean her shoes any 
time. Big man—big shoes—no good—lose money. My girl, 


">? 


she’s wear smallest— Hey, shine ’em up, Mister! 


UT the night of the Police Ball in the Auditorium—ah, that 

was when it hurt! Ever since Iris, daughter of Pasha Sedaie, 
had escapéd from the son of Ulysses via a sixty-foot pole, Officer 
Hanrahan had treasured a vision of himself and Katie Williams 
walking arm in arm in the Grand March that began at eleven 
o'clock. Only a month before, he had told Mannie Greenbaum 
to reserve for him that full dress suit—the one with the braid 
down the legs, and the small patch that you’d never notice with 
all the lights. He was tempted even now to try and realize this 
one dream, even though he knew why Jockey Williams bought 
two tickets from im, and then two more. The first two 
for the midget and his girl; the other pair would go undoubtedly 
to big Marcel Legrand and Katie. (Continued on page 114) 
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By Gerald Beaumont 


The upward whirl of a crimson glove that found its mark, and the unbeliev- 
ble happened: the champion tottered as a giant tree sways under the ax. 
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Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


The Story So Far: 
ATTY JESSAMINE had married the young lawyer 
David RoBards during the panic caused by the plague 

in old New York, when she thought her more brilliant suitor 

Harry Chalender was lost to her. So it was that later when 

Chalender, employed as an engineer surveying for the new 

Croton reservoir, came to call at RoBards’ country place, 

Tulip-tree Farm, the young lawyer was sick with jealousy. 

And because of Chalender’s continued vicinity, RoBards 

gladly acceded to Patty’s desire to escape the loneliness of 

Tulip-tree Farm, and moved with her back to New York. 

They returned to Tulip-tree, however, for the birth of 
Patty’s first baby. A few months later Patty enjoyed a 
brief interval of gayety at Saratoga. And the following 
year, after the birth of her second child, she plunged into the 
social whirlpool with an enthusiasm that provoked gossip 

In the great fire of 1835, Chalender and RoBards were 
both volunteer firemen, and Chalender saved David’s life 
RoBards was so unlucky as to help in the necessary blowing 
up of certain buildings, among them a warehouse belonging 
to Patty’s father, and Jessamine never forgave him 

Years passed; the city was rebuilt; work on the Croton 
waterway progressed. Patty’s third baby came—and died; 
so too a fourth—though a fifth, David Junior, born some 
years afterward, survived 

Chalender was injured in separating two fighting workmen 
and was carried to Tulip-tree Farm. Sometime later Ro- 
Bards returned joyfully home from a trip to New York- 
and found Patty in the arms of the convalescent Chalender! 
RoBards could not bring himself to kill a wounded man; Chal- 
ender remained unaware that he had been discovered; and Patty’s 
remorse seemed keen and sincere. Eventually, with the realiza- 
tion that but for his mercy toward Chalender his family would not 
now be happy around him, RoBards’ anguish and _ bitterness 
abated. 

And then—a new blow fell. Little Keith came crying to him 
that a half-witted youth, Jud Lasher, had carried off his sister. 
Near a lonely pool among the rocks, RoBards overtook young 
Lasher. Though he all but drowned the creature in the pool, he 
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Chalender apologized thickly: “But I always 
come back to you, Patty, and to Immy. Seein’ 
you and your living image, Immy, | can’t tell 
whish is whish; half suspect I'm seein’ double.” 


could not bring himself to the final vengeance; and upon Lasher’s 
promise to ship aboard a whaler and never return to the region 
RoBards spared him. He left poor Immy to the ministrations of 
his farmer’s wife, and swore her and Keith to secrecy, for he 
wished to keep the knowledge from Patty, who was away. 

But a few days later Lasher passed by on his way to sea, saw 
Immy and carried her off again. RoBards rescued her in time 
And now he did not stay his hand. That night Keith was 
awakened by a noise, crept downstairs and led by a light trom 
the basement, watched his father engaged in dreadful masonry 
walling up the body of Jud Lasher in the thick foundation ot the 
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mney. .... It was some weeks later that Patty learned what 


id happened. 


\bout this time Patty met the great Daniel Webster at a dinner 


1 New York and enlisted his aid in her father’s claim for damages 


inst the city. But even Webster's eloquence did not suffice, and 


ien at last the case came to trial, the verdict was against Jessa- 


ne. And shortly thereafter, at Tulip-tree, the heartbroken old 
n took a suicidal dose of laudanum. Dr. Matson mercifully 
e a certificate of heart-failure—and the walls of Tulip-tree kept 
hce, 


immy and Keith were grown up now—as RoBards realized with 


a shock when Chalender, calling to say good-by before his journey 


to the new California gold-fields, said to Immy: ‘The first nugget 
of gold I find, I'll bring back for our wedding ring.” 
It was only a little later that RoBards overheard young Chirn- 
y, and her halting story of what had hap- 
pened years before—of Jud Lasher. The young prig gave over 
his suit at this news. And Immy, after a period of grief, flung 
herself into all manner of gayeties with an abandon that caused 
her father grave anxiety. 
Eventually RoBards learned that his fears were only too well 
justified, and that Tulip-tree House was to have a new secret to 
59 
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conceal. They took Immy thither, sent the tenant farmer to the 
South on a trumped up errand, and—waited. ... . 

It was on a bitter night of winter that Immy’s baby was born. 
For hours RoBards paced the library. Finally he flung open 
the window for the solace of fresh air, and stood there a long time 
in anguished thought. It occurred to him that with only a slight 
pressure of his fingers on a tiny throat he could end this new life 
that presented so appalling a problem. He sought to rehearse 
this gesture, drove his will to his fingers, but they could not bend, 
were benumbed with frost. (The story continues in detail:) 


Chapter Thirty-two 

( NLY now that RoBards tried to use his fingers and found 
them without hinges or feeling did he realize how cold he 

had been. Pain began in him, and fear. He had endured a 

stealthily creeping paralysis; and when he heard Patty’s step, he 

was afraid to speak lest his words come forth brittle and fall 

breaking on the floor. 

He turned in slow, thudding steps. Patty shivered in the frigid 
air and hitched her shawl about her, tucking in her hands as she 
scolded: 

“What on earth! The window open! Are you mad?” 

No answer came from RoBards. His brain might as well have 
been snow. He stood holding out his hand as if it were something 
dead. Fatty ran te him, and seizing his fingers cried out in pain 
at them. He was alive; he could be hurt. She began to chafe his 
fingers in hers, to blow on them with her warm breath. She ran to 
the open window and scooped up a double handful of snow 
and wrapped it about his hands. Snow was warm to him, bnt 
bitter cold to her little palm. She was warm and soft where she 
touched him. She bustled about for cold water to pour on his 
hands, for anything that could save them. She sought for warm 
thoughts to keep her world from icy inanition. 

“I hate people who say that terrible things are for the best. 
But maybe this is, for once. The baby—the poor little baby—I 
was alone, and I was so busy taking care of Immy, that I—I 
forgot till it was too late to—to—” 

RoBards groaned: “You don’t mean that the baby is dead?” 

If Patty had looked away shamefully, he would have felt that 
she felt guilty of a cruel negligence, but she stared straight into 
his eyes. She seemed almost to lean on his eyes. And so he 
felt that she was defying him to accuse her of what she had 
done. He dared not take the dare. Then she began with suspicious 
garrulity: 

“Maybe it was God that took the baby back. He has solved 
our problem. If the poor little thing had lived—think! But now! 
And nobody knows, nobody knows! Nobody need ever know.” 

But they were not rid of the baby yet. It waited on the sill 
of their decision, a little mendicant, wanted nowhere. Its body, 
built in secret with so much mystic care and borne with such 
agony, was empty, but as inescapable as an abandoned house. 
And the little house must be removed from the landscape it 
dominated. 

While RoBards dully tried to set his thought-machinery going, 
Patty murmured: 

“T’'ll have to tell Immy. She is too weak to wonder yet. She'll 
carry on terribly, but it can’t be helped. And she'll be glad all 
the rest of her days. But where shall we—what can we do with 
the baby now?” 

“Huh?” gaspea RoBards. “Oh, yes, what can we do with the— 
yes, that is the question, what can we do? We've got to do 
something.” 

UT that could wait. Immy was faintly moaning: “Mamma! 

Mamma!” Patty ran to her. RoBards followed, and bent to 
kiss the wrung-out wisp that had survived the long travail. She 
whispered feebly: ‘Where’s my baby? I haven’t even seen it 
yet. Is it a boy or—” 

Patty knelt and caressed her and asked her to be brave. Then 
in order to have done with the horror, she told her in the fewest 
words. 

No one could say how much was love and how much was 
strangled instinct; but Immy was frantic and kept maundering as 
she rocked her head sidewise, trying vainly to lift her weak hands 
in battle 

“Oh, this is too much, this is just a little too much! How much 
am I supposed to endure! Will somebody please tell me how 
That’s all I ask. Just tell me 


much I am expected to stand? 
where my rights begin, if ever. If ever! My baby—my little, 
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little baby that has never seen me and never can see me! Why 
they wont even let me hold my own baby in my arms!” 

RoBards stared at her in such, pity that his heart seemed to 
beat up into his throat. 

She turned her head to him and pleaded: “‘Papa—you bring me 
my baby. You always get me what I want, Papa. Get me my, 
baby!” 

Since life seemed determined to deny him his every plea, Ro 
Bards resolved that he at least would not deny anyone els 
anything—especially not Immy. He went to the big chair wher: 
the blanketed bundle was, and gathering the child into his aching 
arms, carried it to Immy and laid it in hers. 

The way her hands and her gaze and her moans and her tear: 
rushed out to welcome it persuaded him that he had done the 
right thing. If ever property had been restored to its owner, now 
was the time. 

He could not bear to see the grief that bled about the chil 
from Immy’s eyes. She held it close under her down-showering 
curls, and her tears streamed on it like rain from the eaves or 
snow. They could not waken roses or violets, but they eased thx 
sky. She wept no longer the harsh brine of hate. Her grief wa 
pure regret, the meek, the baffled yearning for things that cannot 
be in this helpless world. 

This was that doll that as a little girl she had held to her merely 
hinted breasts and had rocked to sleep and made fairy plans for 
Now and then as she wagged her head over it, and boasted of it 
beauty, she would laugh a little and look up with a smile all awr 
and tear-streaked. , 

And that was what broke RoBards: to see her battling s 
bravely to find something beautiful, some pretext for laughter i 
the poor rubbish of her life. He wondered that it did not brea 
God’s heart to see such a face uplifted. Perhaps He could no 
see so far. Perhaps He turned aside and rushed away across th 
stars to hide from her, as RoBards fled from her. 

He hobbled into his library, that wolf-den of his, and he glare 
at it with hatred of everything in it. He lighted the kindling 
laid crosswise in the fireplace, to hear flames crackle, and to fig! 
the dank chill. 

There were lawbooks piled and outspread about his desk. H 
flung them off the table to the floor. Laws! Human laws! 

HERE was silence again about the lonely house. By and | 
Patty came into the room to say: 

“She’s asleep. I gave her some drops. And now—now what? 

They leaned against the mantelpiece, tall shadows against t! 
swirling flames. Her head and his were lost in the dark as 
they were giants reaching to the clouds. And they were, indee 
in the clouds—-lost there. 

They both thought of the same thing, of course: As usu 
with humankind, they were concerned about keeping somethi: 
secret from somebody else. They wanted to make a decent co 
cealment of the nakedness of their family shame. 

Through the snow a few trees stood upthrust. Among the 
the little tulip-trees huddled together slim and still. There bene: 
were the bodies of his children and Patty’s. He had seen Pat 
cry over them as Immy had done, and sway with their still frames 
according to that inveterate habit women have of rocking th 
children, awake or asleep, alive or— 

Immy’s baby belonged out there with the family—with 
tiny uncle and its tiny aunt. They would not flinch from it 
snub it because of the absence of a marriage ceremony. It h 
not been to blame. There was nothing it could have done 
insist upon such a provision, nothing to prevent its own arriv 
It brought with it a certain sanctifying grace. It brought wit 
it a certain penitential suffering. 

RoBards nodded to himself, went to Patty and told her 
plan, and then hastened to find in the cellar an ax and a shov 
and a discarded empty box of the nearest size for its purpose. 

He put on his heaviest coat, his boots and his gloves, and a 
heavy scarf. 

Patty had wrapped the little form in a silken shawl she h 
always prized since it came out of China in one of her father’s 
ships—in the wonderful days when she had had a father and 
had had ships. A girlish jealousy had persisted in her heart, a 
she had never let Immy wear that shawl. Now she gave it up 
because it was the only thing she could find in the house precious 
enough to honor the going guest and be a sacrifice. 

RoBards pushed out into the snow with his weapons and his 
casket, and made his way to the young tulip-trees, which were n 
longer so young as he imagined them. 

The snow was ice and turned the shovel aside. He must crack 
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By Rupert Hughes 


Immy wept and begged: “Please, Mamma! 


its surface with the ax, and it was hard for his frost-bitten fingers 
to grip the handle. Only the sheer necessity for finishing the work 
made it possible for him to stand the pain. By the time he 
reached the soil deep below, he was so tired and so hot that he 
flung off his overcoat and his muffler and gloves. 

[he ground was like a boulder and the ax rang and glanced 
and sprinkled sparks of fire. Before he had made the trench deep 
enough, he had thrown aside his fur cap and his coat, and yet 
he glowed. 

\t last he achieved the petty grave, and set the box in it, and 
heard the clods clatter on it, and filled and trampled down the 
shards of soil, and shoveled the snow upon that and made all as 
seemly as he could 

It was not a jeb that a grave-digger would boast of, but it was 
his best. He gazed at the unmarked tomb of the anonymous 
vfarer. There should have been some rite, but he could not 
find a prayer to fit the occasion or his own rebellious mood. 

He was so tired, so dog-tired in body and soul, that he would 
have been glad to lie down in his own grave if some one would 
have dug him one at once. He hobbled and slid back to the house, 
flung the ax and the shovel into the cellar from the top of the 
stairs, and went to bed..... 

The next morning he would have sworn that the whole thing 
was nightmare. At any rate, it was finished. 

But it was not finished. Immy woke at last, and before her 
mind was out of the spell of the drugs, her arms were groping 





Wa 


Don’t spoil my first little chance of happiness. . . . . 





Say you forgive me!” 


for her baby, her breast was aching; and when she understood, 
her scream was like a lightning-stroke in a snowstorm. 

RoBards could stand no more. He told Patty that she would 
have to face the ordeal. It was cowardly to leave her, but he 
must save his sanity or the whole family was ruined. 

As he left the house for the barn and the horse he kept there, 
he was glad to see that snow was fluttering again. That little 
mound needed more snow for its concealment. 


Chapter Thirty-three 

\ HEN he reached New York, RoBards had to take his injured 
hands to a physician, who managed to save them for him, 

though there were times when the anguishes that clawed them 

made him almost regret their possession. 

He was tempted to resign his judgeship, feeling that he was 
unworthy of the high bench, since he had committed crimes, and 
had been ready to commit others, and had on his soul crimes 
that he regretted not committing. But he lacked the courage 
or the folly to publish his true reasons for resigning, and he could 
think of no pretexts. He solaced himself with the partly sub- 
merged scandals of other jurists, and wondered where a perfect 
soul could be found to act as judge if perfection were to be de- 
manded. Even Christ had put to flight all of the accusers of the 
taken woman and had let her go free with a word of good advice. 


At times the memory of his own black revolt 
against the laws softened RoBards’ heart when he 
had before him men and women accused of sins, 
and he punished them with nothing more than a 
warning. At other times his own guilt made him 
merciless to the prisoners of discovery, and he struck 
out with the frenzy of a man in torment, or with 
the spirit of the college boys who hazed their juniors 
cruelly because they had themselves been hazed by 
their seniors. 

Deep perplexities wrung his heart when poor 

souls stood beneath his eyes charged with the 
smuggling of unlicensed children into the world, 
children without a passport, outlaw children stamped 
with the strange label “illegitimate.” They and 
their importers wore a new cloak in RoBards’ eyes. 
They had been hitherto ridiculous, or contemptible, 
or odious. Now he understood what malice there 
was in the joke that passion had played on them. 
They were the scorched victims of a fire against 
which they had taken out no insurance. Like Immy, 
they must have suffered bitter ecstasies of terrified 
rapture, long vigils of bewilderment, heartbreaks of 
racking pain, with ludicrous disgrace for their 
recompense. 

The Albesons returned from Georgia with such a 
report on the soil as a Northern farmer might have 
made on Southern glebe without the trouble of the 
journey. They found that Immy was not so much 
improved as they expected. ‘Kind of peaked and 
poorly,” Abby complained. 

But Immy came back to town, and though she 
never quite lost that prayer in the eyes known as 
the “hunted look,” she began to find escape and 
finally delight in her old gayeties. 

Then Captain Harry Chalender returned from 
California on one of the Yankee clippers that were 
astounding the world by their greyhound speed. It 
took him barely seventy-six days to sail from San 
Francisco to Sandy Hook, the round trip requiring 
only seven months. It was indeed the age of rest- 
less velocity. Chalender came in as usual with the 
prestige of broken records. 

He was rich and full of traveler’s tales of wild 
justice, Vigilante executions, deluges of gold, fantas- 
tic splendors amid grueling hardships. 

His anecdotes bored RoBards, who listened to 
them with the poor appetite of a stay-at-home for a 
wanderer’s brag. But Patty listened hungrily, and 
Immy was as entranced as Desdemona hearkening 
to the Moor. Chalender brought Patty a handsome 
gift, and dared to bring a handsomer to Immy. 

Even his cynical intuitions failed to suspect the 
education she had undergone, but he noted how 
much older she was, how wise yet reckless. And she 
found him perilously interesting beyond any of the 
young bucks whose farthest voyages were bus-rides 
down Broadway from their boarding-houses to their 
high desks in the counting-houses. 

There: was nothing in Chalender’s manner toward 
Immy that Patty or David could resent when they 
had their eyes upon him, but he took Immy far 
from their eyes often. And RoBards could not 
doubt that Patty was harrowed not only with a mother’s anxiety 
for a daughter, but with an elder beauty’s resentment at a 
younger’s triumph. 

On the next New Year’s Day, Chalender came to RoBards’ 
home late of a snow-clouded afternoon. He explained that he 
had started up north and worked his way downtown: and St 
John’s Park was the last word to the south. This led Patty to 
remind RoBards with a sharp look that she had been begging 
him to move up where the people were 

The year had begun with an exhausting day. The first guest 
had come before nine, and it was getting toward six when Chal- 
ender rang at the closed door. The RoBards family was jaded 
with the procession of more or less befuddled visitors, for every- 
body still called on everybody and got a little drunk on good 
wishes and the toasts that went with them. 

Harry Chalender had tried to see if he could not establish a 
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record in calls. He reached the RoBards house in a pitiable 
dition. He was dressed like the fop he always was, his 
curled, oiled and perfumed, his handkerchief scented, his w 
coat of a flowery pattern, his feet in patent leathers glossy 

yore. His breath was even more confusedly aromatic with « 
than usual. He apologized thickly: 

“Patty, I think I've done someshing to give me immort 
at lash. I’ve called at shixy-sheven house’ between nine ’s 
and five ’s even’n’. And I’ve had s’ much cherry bounce 
full of elasticisy. I hardly touch ground. And wines—oh, | 
I’m a human cellar. And food—stewed oyssers, turkey, 
spies! But I always come back to you, Patty, and to h 
Seein’ you and your living image, Immy, I can’t tell whi 
whish; half suspect I’m seein’ double. Am I or—am 1?” 

Giggling idiotically over his wit, he fell asleep. Patty reg 
him with anger and RoBards with disgust; but both were 
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to see that Immy smiled and placed a cushion under his rolling 
head 

Drunkenness was beginning to lose its charm. In 1846 New 
York had voted. by a large majority against the licensing of liquor- 
dealers. Maine had followed with a law prohibiting the sale or 
manufacture of all strong drinks under penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. 

Three years later New York passed a copy of the Maine law, 
and the Temperance party’s candidate won the governorship. But 
nobody was punished; clubs were formed with no other bond than 
thirst. The edict was found to be a source of infinite political 
corruption, general contempt for law and tolerance for lawbreakers. 
It collapsed at last and was repealed as a failure. All the old 
people agreed that the good old times were gone. 

Much as RoBards had despised the immemorial tendency of 
old people to forget the truth of their own youth and prate of it 


The boy murmured: 
“T'll marry you or I'll 
marry nobody.” To 
RoBards the little 
pauper had the power 
of a Lorelei chanting 
his son to shipwreck. 


as a time of romantic 

beauty, he found 

himself despairing of 

these new times. The 

new dances were ap- 

palling. The new 

drinks were poison. 

The new modes in 

love were unheard of. 

Once more he was 

wondering if it were 

not his duty to horse- 

whip Chalender or to 

kill him. The horror 

of involving his wife 

in scandal restrained 

him before; now his 

daughter was con- 

cerned. He pleaded 

with Immy, wasted 

commands upon her 

and was frozen by 

her cynical smile. 

She laughed most at 

his solemnest moods, 

just as her mother 

had done. She would 

mock him, hug and 

kiss him and make 

him hold her cloak 

for her glistening bare 

shoulders, then skip 

downstairs to take 

Harry Chalender’s 

arm and go with him 

in his carriage to 

wherever he cared to 

go. One night it was 

to see the new play 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 

based on a_ novel 

written by a clergy- 

man’s wife, which 

was selling about the 

world by the hundred 

thousand. Six dif- 

ferent theaters were 

offering the play at the 

same time in London. 

Another night Chal- 

ender set Immy forth 

in a box at the Castle 

Garden, where Mario and Grisi were singing against the gossip 

of the whisperers and starers at Chalender’s new beauty. On 

other nights Chalender danced with Immy at fashionable homes 

where she could not have gone without him. On other nights they 

did not explain where they went, and RoBards was held at bay by 

Immy’s derisive “Don’t you wish you knew?” or worse yet, her 
riant insolence: “You're too young to know.” 

Patty was frantic with defeat. She and Immy wrangled more 
like sisters or uncongenial neighbors than like mother and 
daughter. RoBards was constantly forced to intervene to keep 
the peace. By paternal instinct he defended Immy against her 
mother and expressed amazement at Patty’s suspicions, though 
they were swarming in his own heart. He tried to win Immy 
by his own trust in her: 

“My darling,” he said once, “you are too young to realize how 
it looks to go about with a man of an (Continued on page 134) 
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CouRTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


CIRCUS menagerie is not merely a place in which 
4% 4 number of beasts dwell within their cages and 
await the time of their liberation. It is a transplanted 
jungle, where the old instincts still thrive, where the 
loves, the hates, the fears and the alliances of the 
natural habitat carry through—in spite of steel bars 
or the efforts of humans to set aside the laws of the 
breed. In the menagerie the chimpanzee hates the 
elephant just as venomously as he does in the deep- 
ness of the teakwood forests; the racial loathing of 
the Bengal and the Nubian continues unquenched. 
Man may place them in the same arena and for 
months or years force them into what seems to be neutrality; 
but the hate remains: sooner or later there will come the 
quick slash of knife-edged claws, the curling of snarling lips 
from yellow teeth, and the crush of crunching jaws at the 
brain-base as a victor leaps to the kill-stroke. Years may pass 
in the menagerie, children of caged children be born behind 
bars, never knowing from their natal day to that of their death 
that there ever were surroundings other than these things of 
steel and wood and canvas—yet the instinct of the jungle will 
live on! So was it with Beauty and Streak. 

Neither knew any environment other than the 
menagerie cage Neither knew anything of the time when, 
generations back, the forebears of Streak and the forebears of 
Beauty had wandered the same murky marshlands in the swamp 
regions of Guiana. Just the same, one knew that it feared: 
and the other knew that it hated! Habitats had changed, life 
and manners of living. Not instinct! 

They had been dwellers in the menagerie of the Grand United 
since birth. Beauty was the daughter of King and Grace, 
performing pumas, and unfortunately too closely related for 
their offspring to develop the highest possible delicacy of mental 
poise; Streak was the heavy-shouldered, thick-muscled, ugly child 
of Demon and Midnight, black jaguars—whom no one ever 
could train. And in Streak had been no clouding of 


prison of a 


there 
his racial characteristics through the mating which had brought 
him into being. Every trait of the black jaguar was there in 
its fiercest form; Streak was as hateful, as vengeful and as 
recalcitrant as his parents had been, knowing nothing save 
antagonism toward every kindness, ingratitude for every con- 
siderate act by the menagerie-attendants, and unending malice 
against the soft-eyed puma toward which Streak showed his 
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racial enmity even across the breadth of the menagerie-tent. 
True, it was a sporadic hate, for in the hustle and roar of the 
menagerie, a separation of the breadth of a tent is a long 


distance. There were few occasions when Streak could center 
his malice. Morning was a time of hustling confusion, of 
parades and “spotting” of wagons, and often he did not even 
see his enemy. Afternoon brought the crowds, and the yelping 
rush of the candy butchers at the “juice-joint” in the center oi 
the tent, shutting off the view and distracting the attention oi 
the short-legged, heavily framed cat. Night was similar; 
early loading of the menagerie-tent, that the circus might send 
its first section on to the next town long before the performan 
itself was over, precluded anything except rush and hurry and 
distraction. But there was one time of the day when all 
quiet, the menagerie nearly deserted by visitors or animal mer 
those few hours of rest between the end of the matinée and dus 
and it was then that Streak, his green-vellow eyes centered on 
the cage across the tent, gave way to the urge of instinct, and 
crouched hissing and seething with the promptings of an age-old 
hate. 

As for Beauty, her feeling was solely one of fear. The puma, 
in the minds of animal men, is not listed as a vicious beast. It 
is catalogued rather in the class of those in which fear of su- 
periors is the dominant trait, with a susceptibility to tameness 
very close to the surface. In the South American countries, in- 
deed, pet pumas are not at all unusual; there seems to be some- 
thing of the house-cat in their feline natures, a readiness to accept 
the companionship of humans, once the wildness of suspicious 
fear is allaved. In Beauty these traits had been accentuated 
through the unfortunate conditions of her birth. Other animals 
only tolerated grinning, tobacco-chewing Dummy Breen, the as- 
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sistant boss of the cat-cages; Beauty relished his friendship. To 
Dummy she owed what weak health she possessed, for it had 
been this speechless man who, in the early days of her inbred, 
rheumatic childhood, had led her at the end of a strap about the 
circus grounds each day, exercising her and rubbing the aching 


limbs until the poison should depart. Beauty looked on him as 
something of a miracle-worker, one who could ease pain and bring 
comfort in place of uneasiness. Moreover, Dummy had minis- 
tered to Beauty with a bit more care than he usually gave the 
cats. 

This sleek, soft-eyed yellow beast offered him companionship 
in affliction, for it had now been more than ten years since he 
had been changed from a loquacious character of the show to a 
silent thing of motions and fingerings and whistled signals. 
through the agony of a circus accident which had paralyzed his 
vocal cords. Dummy and Beauty had something in common: 
they liked each other, and though he went into her cage each 
day, he never yet had been greeted with the hiss of enmity. 

Streak, the black jaguar, on the contrary, knew no such thing 
as a truce. He hissed and roared at Dummy Breen ever as he 
hissed and roared at Beauty across the way. He had done it ever 
since he was old enough to take cognizance of his surroundings. 

That was three years now. Streak and Beauty had been born 
within a week of each other, and Dummy had dreamed of a 
wonderful “feature”—enemies who should be friends—a puma and 
a black jaguar living together in the same den. He had striven 
to make it possible by cubhood companionship, seeking through 
youthful association to destroy the promptings of instinct. In 
vain! Tiny claws revealed themselves; a black, unwieldy bundle 
of cub-fur yowled and hissed and spat. Then finally came the 


attack when Dummy parted them just in time—and they never had 


On his side of the light partition, 
Dummy Breen tossed aside his 
hammer and launched a kick. He 
could not know that on the other 
side a crouching cat still watched. 


been within striking distance of 
each other since. 

Then 

“Hey, Dummy!” It was the 
menagerie-superintendent who 
called late one afternoon as he 
stood before Beauty’s cage, sur- 
veying the placid beast within, 
then turning to look over his 
shoulder to where the low-slung 
form of the black jaguar paced 
the full length of his small den. 
The cat attendant hurried for- 
ward. 

“Huh?” he questioned, his only 
word. 

“What’re we going to do with 
that Nomad tiger? He just came 
in by express, and they haven’t 
sent his cage on yet. Got to take 
him away with us tonight—and 
we can’t keep him in that shipping 
den; been cramped up in there 
too long already. Suppose you 
could fix up some sort of a parti- 
tion in Streak’s cage?” 

Dummy turned and surveyed 
the prison of the jaguar. Then 
swiftly he led the way across the 
tent, there to gesticulate, until 
the superintendent bobbed his 
head in understanding. 

“Veh, I get that all right,” the 
latter assured the mute. “No reg- 
ular place for a partition, and no 
way to put in groove-boards with 
just that narrow wood upright 
there in the center. Still, we'll 
have to do something—until that 
new den comes on. Tell you 
what—nail in a partition, see? 
Just temporary, you know. Cleat 
it good on each side; wont have to move it, anyway. Think you 
could manage?” 

“Huh!” It was assent. Out went the hissing jaguar into a 
shifting den, while Dummy climbed within the cage, there to work 
with saw and lumber and hammer and nails, until at last a rude 
partition, none too strong, divided the prison which once had been 
wholly Streak’s. A moment later, and the jaguar had been. re- 
turned to his domicile; then Dummy, raising his fingers to his 
lips, whistled a command. Seizing the tongue of the puma den, 
he guided it across the tent while an elephant, placed at the rear, 
furnished the motive power. There, cage-door at cage-door, 
Dummy scrambled into the den of Beauty with no more fear 
than one approaching a house-cat. 

But something had come over the spirit of the animal. The 
tawny beast, crouching, hissed at him! Her forefeet padded nerv- 
ously; her lips lifted in a half-snarl. But Dummy hesitated only 
a moment. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed—and by that one word revealing his dis- 
dain at the apparent revolt, he grasped the cat by the neck, and 
evading her swift claws, dragged her to the opening of her den 
and with a quick lunge threw her within her half of the jaguar 
cage. 

The menagerie-superintendent grinned. 

“Don’t like it much, does she,” he observed, “—taking half of 
Streak’s house? How’s that partition? Those .cats'll probably 
try to get at each other.” 

Dummy only nodded. Beauty, sniffing and hissing, approached 
the partition, her body almost writhing in its creeping litheness. 
For a moment she sniffed about, with narrowed eyes, and claws 
moving fretfully in their sockets. Withdrawing then to the 
farthest corner of the cage, she (Continued on page 98) 
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And then—Lance’s attention 
was diverted by an orchid-col- 
ored vision floating toward him 
down the stairs. Was he seeing 
ghosts in the early lamplight? 


Illustrated by 


Frederic me Gruger 
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HAT no material thing ever 

perishes from the earth is a 
truth oft expressed by those in- 
terpreters of the obvious, poets and 
philosophers. The crumbling heart 
of Cwsar gives nourishment to the 
rose from which the bee draws 
honey for the Roman table. Na- 
ture wastes in order to economize. 
Nothing dies. And if these er- 
ending incarnations apply to ma- 
terial things, why not to immaterial 
things? What of ideas, of traits of 
character, of tendencies? Do not 
the abstractions like Beauty and 
Hunger live in a million shapes, 
ever changing, ever mingling in the 
composition of our souls? 

S. W. Peebles, wholesale dealer in 
empires, oceans, mineral deposits 
and _ internatio harvests, lived 
palatially at Radio, Connecticut, in 
the year 1921. Where he got his 
taste for art, God only knows; but 
by the time of life when man gains 
in weight what he loses in hair, Mr. 
Peebles had indulged a stubborn 
tendency in a roundabout way: he 
had fostered his son’s taste in paint- 
ing and followed the work with a 
pride out of proportion, perhaps, to 
the boy’s ability. 

One afternoon in September— 
Mrs. Peebles being elsewhere, at 
bridge—the lord of Radio slunk 
into the new wing of his house. A 
temptation had entered the busy 
brain under the hairless skull; wherefore he turned the key behind him as he 
came into his unfinished billiard-room. The place smelled of fresh plaster. 
Boldly outlined under the cornice, he could see the object of his adoration, 
the historical fresco over which his son Lansing had labored spasmodically 
for many weeks. English archers were speeding their gray goose quills above 
the window-cap. Vaguely sketched figures stalked along the wall. 

The sight of it struck a rusty chord in old Peebles’ heart. He wondered if 
Lansing would go far in this atmosphere. 

Standing dwarfed in the big room, his fat face r up toward the 
problem, S. W. Peebles again felt the temptation. He glanced guiltily 
around, then slyly, slowly mounted the ladder until he stood within touching 
distance of the English bowmen. A color-box lay on the scaffolding; scarcely 
knowing what he did, he reached out for a brush, squeezed colors from a 
tube, dabbled in a pool of neutral gray. Then gingerly he raised the brush to a 
patch of shadow under the elbow of the nearest archer. 

His strokes became bolder. His fingers betrayed a certain skill, suggesting 
a musician who fumbles with forgotten notes. The room was still as 
death for a time. Then in an instant’s roving of the eye, Mr. Peebles 
received as rude a shock as though the scaffolding had fallen. 
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Somebody was staring at him through the window! 
The guilty poacher struggled to maintain his balance as his spy threw up 
By ; a sash and came scrambling over the sill. He was young, dusty and radiant 
: in a faded sweater and stained khaki breeches. Tramp he might have been, 
but his lean, tanned face was neither brutalized nor discontented. 


W ALLACE I RWIN “How you comin’ with my fresco, Pop?” he roared, and tossed a battered 
d d felt hat halfway across the room. 

It was the first time, possibly, that mortal had ever seen a blush upon the 
time-worn countenance of S. W. Peebles. 

“Now, Lance, my boy,” he pleaded, and there was genuine pathos in his 
look, “I don’t see why you shouldn’t come into the house by the door like 
the rest of us.” 

‘And have ’em all ask a lot of fool questions I can’t answer?” was Lansing’s 
: : evasion. 
f««{'etters of a ‘Fapanese Schoolboy,” «The “Great Scott!” Mr. Peebles called upon the soul of the eminent author, 

ming Angel,” «Seed of the Sun” and other not for the love of authorship, but because of what he saw through the 

i had well-deserved popular window which his son had just entered. A brindle skeleton of a horse, hitched 
to a disabled carriage of the surrey type, was grazing calmly on the very 
expensive Peebles lawn. 


and illuminating story of two 
young people who acquired love ana 
‘omised each other to guard it well, as 


y? ? } ? } ]. 
their elders had not—oby the eminent author 
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“Whose horse is that?” snapped the outraged father. 

“Yours, Pop,” explained Lance. “I stole him out of the north 
pasture when I went out to be a gypsy.” 

“Gypsy!” snarled the elder man. “Your mother’s been worried 
sick about you. What got into your head, going off like that, 
leaving a crazy note about being a gypsy?” 

“T was all right,” Lansing defended himself. 

“You had an awful cold.” 

“T had colds in France.” 

“How'd you ever get home alive? 
teach you obedience.” 


Thought at least they’d 


OTH were embarrassed. Mr. Peebles had come down from his 
ladder, and both stood looking up at the group of bowmen. 

“I believe you’ve improved it,” said Lance by way of a salve. 

“Don’t make fun of me,” pleaded the father 

“Say, boss—” Lance laid an impulsive hand on the round, fat 


shoulder. “Sorry I ran away like that. But honest, I had to go 
somewhere—”’ 
“Girls?” asked S. W. Peebles suddenly, a gleam in his little 


gray eyes. 

“I’m a marked man,” blurted the young artist. “I like to work, 
but what does that get me? Mother’s always trying to hook me 
up to a’skirt. Don’t blame her. Good old Mom’s so sly and 
tactful. But the flappers around Radio make me tired. Tired! 
Chickens chasing a worm. I’m the worm.” 

“Gosh, I didn’t know you were that conceited—” 

“I’m not. You know and I know that the dollar-sign’s out and 
they’re all on the make.” 

“I might will my property to an insane asylum,” suggested the 
father. Then, laughing queerly: “Or I might go broke.” 

“Who’s joking now?” grinned Lance. 

“How'd you find the gypsy trail?” asked Peebles pére. 

“T’ve been in another world, Pop. You see, I wanted to find 
out if I could make my way, selling my stuff from door to door, 
living on the country. Well, I made ten dollars drawing crayon 
sketches, and waiked into Arcadia near Stockington, Connecticut.” 

“Was it really fun?’ Peebles’ voice had dulled. 

“I’m foolish about it, Pop.” 

Old Peebles strode across the room and stood gazing out of the 
window. His attitude was reflective, melancholy. 

“Pop,” Lance broke the silence, “didn’t you want to be a painter 
once?” , 

“Who the devil's been talking to you?” 
and snorted. 

“T just had a sneaking idea 

“Had a sneaking idea, did you? Give me a cigarette.” 

They seated themselves on a box at the foot of the scaffolding. 
At that instant father and son looked as near alike as youth can 
look like middle age. 

‘Where'd you get your td8te for art?” persisted Lansing. “Who 
taught you to buy American paintings?” 

“You can buy anything if you've got the money.” 

“Not the right things. And you’ve bought fine canvases when 
the market was low. Look at your collection of Mayfields.” 

Peebles looked pleased for an instant; then his little eyes 
resumed their melancholy. 

“I buy pictures because I can't help feeling that I ought to be 
painting ’em,” he said. 

“I'd rather paint bad pictures than none,” confessed Lance. 

“You inherit that.” 

“So you wanted to be an artist,” 
advantage. 

‘When I was a little younger than you are now, I’d have given 
everything—” For a moment he lIcoked like a troubled baby; then 
he steeled himself to another train of thought. ‘Don’t let ’em 
tell you money’s vulgar. It’s a fine thing. It gives you time to 
know the best there is in the world, to know treasure from trash. 
Money’s the foundation of all aristocracy, say what you will. 

“But there’s one thing it isn’t. It’s not happiness. That’s a 
bromide, but most bromides are true. It’s a bad thing to let 
money own you, but it’s a man’s duty to keep what he’s got. 
You wont catch me letting go easy—” His mouth hardened. 

“Tl tell you something, Lance. When I was a lad, I loved 
color; I was crazy to draw. It was just a tendency, perhaps, 
like the habit of biting your nails. When I went to college, I 
used to read the stuff of a lot of popular poets who called them- 
selves Vagabonds. Vagabond got into my system, and in my 


Old Peebles turned 





suggested Lance, seeing his 


sophomore vacation I packed my kit and started out to be a hobo 
—art hobo, understand?” 
“Thought so,” mused Lance. 








A Touch of Eternity 


“Thought what?” snapped his father, bilious eyes rolling. 

“Oh, go on, Pop,” begged the son. 

“Well, one day I walked up on a consumptive lad who wa 
sitting by a pond slapping mosquitoes with one hand and painting 
with the other. Funny how we hit it off. His name was Moses- 
I always associated him with the Promised Land. So we hooke: 
up and went rolling along, fishing, painting, stealing chickens lik. 
a pair of gypsies. 

“Mo had saved a little, working as a car-conductor in Hartford 
and he was going to Paris to study. He taught me the firs: 
principles of water-color—Whistler never had more of a pul 
toward art than I had that summer. I don’t suppose I had an 
talent.” 

Lance looked up at the gray spot on his unfinished fresco. 

“That was a midsummer’s dream, all right,” resumed his fathe: 
“When I came out of the wilderness that fall, ’'d made up m 
mind to follow Mo to Paris. The first thing I found was a lette 
saying that my father had died in Detroit. My work was cut ou 
for me after that.” 

S. W. Peebles smiled fatly over his own epitaph. 
reflected that smile. 

“You’re getting morbid, Pop,” said the boy. “How’s you 
golf-score? You need air. Now, if you’d got behind that lam 
horse and gone with me—” 

“Fine chance you gave a fellow! 
explain that to your mother—” 

Always his mother! The thought flashed through Lance’s mi: 
—how successful had his father been with his life, or his moth 
with hers? 

“Pop,” he announced, “I’ve commissioned an artist to do you 
portrait and Mom’s.” 

“Not buying pictures now,” grumbled his sire. 

“This is on me. Birthday present to you.” 

“Hm!” Old Peebles’ look softened. “Suppose it would be 
vulgar to ask the price.” 

“A thousand dollars.” 

“Nothing in that class. Anything between a hundred dolla 
and ten thousand’s bound to be mediocre.” 

“You'll change your mind, I think. He can help a lot with n 
fresco. I thought you might ask his wife along and—and h 
little girl.” 

“Aha!” bawled S. W. Peebles. 
you want to help the old artist. 

“Eight years,” replied Lance. 

This was unanswerable, but old Peebles came back with a fresh 
objection. 

“What do I know about this fellow’s work?” 

“Just you look here a minute—” 

Lance had run across the room and picked up a roll of paper 
which he had dropped when he entered by the window. 

“He gave me this when I was leaving Stockington.” 

S. W. Peebles unrolled the drawing while his son stood asice 
to study his face. The little eyes, at first indifferent, grew 
larger and obtruded toward the page while the tufts of eyebrow 
went scampering up the hairless forehead like startled mice. 

“Did he make that signature?” he rasped accusingly as thoug! 
he were confronted with a forged check. 

“With his own skinny hand.” 

“My Lord, boy! My Lord!” he sputtered. “That’s Moses 
Findley. Mo! The very Bohemian lad I’ve been talking about.” 

“T sort of thought so,” drawled Lance. “And that’s why 
showed you the drawing.” 


Lansin 


And how’d you.suppose I 


“Little girl, eh! See now wh 
How old’s the little girl?” 


ANCE PEEBLES told his father a little more than I have set 
down about Moses Findley; but what he didn’t tell is 
portant and concerns his week as an amateur vagabond in th 

Connecticut hills. 

He had pilgrimaged something like three days when he came 
last upon him whom he called King of Arcadia—more properly 
its Grand Lama. One heavenly afternoon Jasper, his wind-broken 
horse, showed more than usual signs of debility, heaved, stumbled 
and stopped. The driver looked around and beheld a gengle knoll 
which rolled weedily just outside a pretty Colonial town. As 
good a stop as any, thought Lance, and so he brought out his 
portfolio and took his way toward a little shingled cottage beyond 
the elms. 

At the weather-beaten gate he stopped to admire. Sun-browned 
and gentle, the cottage nestled among flowers like some ripely 
wise wayside philosopher. There was no pretense of fussy neat- 
ness. Goldenrod and ironweed flared purple against yellow among 
the rubble under a wandering fence. Beneath the elms, spreading 
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By Wallace Irwin 


. 


She said her portrait was go- 
ing wretchedly. Art, in her 
opinion, consisted in paint- 
ing a lady's hands. smaller 
than Nature made them. 


like giant lyres, a clean-swept path meandered toward a little 
white door. A woman’s voice sang a song as sweet and aimless 
as Samoa. Bees were droning. 

Everything seemed to vibrate with contentment, and even as 
the stranger plied the brass knocker, he felt the spell of it. The 
song stopped. A moment later a deep-bosomed woman’ in a 
bungalow apron regarded him with kind brown eyes which seemed 
to have borrowed color from her auburn hair—a pretty woman 
of forty-five. 

“Good morning,” he began, experience having taught him the 
value of rapid speech. “I’m a peddler,.madam—” 

‘“You’re not a very good one,” she dimpled, “or you wouldn't 
begin by telling me you’re a peddler. You ought to begin by 
aying that Mrs. Simon Doolittle has sent you with an opportunity 
[ can’t afford to miss.” 

‘I try to be honest,” declared Lance, delighted. 

“T should say so! Really, young man, you mustn’t waste your 
time on me.” ; 

‘Please don’t worry about that,” he begged. “Time is about 
the only thing I have plenty of. I have it to throw to the birds. 
And if you'll let me talk to you a little while—choose your own 
subject if you wish,—I’ll agree to go away and not even mention 
business, which doesn’t interest me very much.” 

‘Wont you come in?” she asked, and as soon as he had seated 
himself in the charming little parlor, full of cottage mahogany, 
gay chintz and nicely toned rugs, she aimed the direct question: 
“Now, what is it you peddle?” 

‘Myself,” he replied, returning smile for smile. 

“No!” Her auburn eyes sparkled to a searching look. ‘“You’re 
not one of those wage-slaves they sell on the auction block?” 

“Worse,” he replied. “I’m an artist.” 

Her face became pitiful. 

\nd how do you go at it to sell yourself?” 
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“Oh, just pay-my way as I go. I jog from house to house, 
peddling my wares. Charcoal portraits, five dollars, likeness guar- 
anteed. Water-color, fifteen—of course I put in all the colors in 
the rainbow for that price.” 

“And you want to sell pictures to us?” asked the auburn lady, 
still smiling. 

“Well, of course—” 

“I must tell my husband that!” she cried blissfully, and 
bounded out of the room. At the foot of the steep, white- 
spindled staircase, he could see her pause to call up: “Oh, Byjo!” 

“Um-m-m!” came a basso growl, suggestive of a busy man with 
a pipe in his mouth. 

“Byjo, there’s an artist down here who wants to sell us a picture.” 

The reply was incoherent, but it sounded remarkably like, 
“Quite naturally.” It had the effect of sending the plump lady 
scuttling upstairs. Alone in the pleasant parlor, Lance had the 
feeling that he had stepped into the bole of a tree and encountered 
a family of leprechauns, those jaunty Irish fairies who build them- 
selves living-quarters under the roots of trees. 

These particular leprechauns had excellent taste. There were 
two beautiful Utamaros and severa! good landscapes against the 
walls. A full-length portrait hung above the fireplace. It held 
the artist’s attention—a little girl of eight was roller-skating, 
coming at him so recklessly that she seemed about to leap from 
the frame. Plaid skirts were blowing about her coltish legs; a 
strawberry-colored tam-o’-shanter was thrown back to show a 
gypsy face, brown as a berry, red lips parted in a laugh, black eyes 
snapping. 

“Like it?” asked a deep, pleasant voice at the door. 

Lance turned to see a tall, delicately built man wearing duck 
trousers and soiled canvas shoes. His large gray mane matched 
his small gray beard; merry black eyes flanked a prominent nose 
with a humorous twist. 
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“It’s charming,” decided Lance. 

“Don’t let’s be polite,” suggested Byjo. “But you might sit down if 
you're tired.” 

“Thanks.” Lance took a seat. 

“Smoke?” Byjo offered papers and a limp sack. 

“T have my own.” 

“My name’s Findley,” declared Byjo. 

“Mine’s Peebles.” 

“Of course it isn’t,” said Byjo. “But it'll do. Kiku—that’s Mrs. 
Findley—says you’re peddling art the way they sell silver polish. The 
idea’s either original or aboriginal. Michelangelo never thought of that. 
Nor Matisse, either.” 

“Why not sell art from producer to consumer?” insisted Lance 

“Comes fresher that way,” agreed Byjo. “And saves the price of a 
middleman.” 

He inhaled a third of his cigarette at one prolonged intake, blew smoke 
through his bristles and asked: 

“What luck?” 

“Ten dollars in three days.” 

“Portraits?” 

“Sort of. Maiden lady near Winsted gave me five dollars to do her 
little dog. I liked that job. His was the only interesting face in the 
family. Farmer’s wife near Canaan thought I was a house-painter. I 
explained, and she asked me to paint something pretty over a crack in 
her parlor mirror. I did a portrait of a maiden with golden hair and 
cornflower eyes. It resembled Gauguin at his worst.” 

“You've proved something,” said Byjo in his beard, but what it was he 
failed to say. Instead he remarked with a wise squint: “Some pretty 
queer things have come down the road in my time.” 

“I’m not trying to sell you anything,” grinned Lance. 

“Hm!” Byjo reached a clever hand toward the portfolio. “Any objec- 
tion to showing—”’ 

“Samples? None whatever. Only a few sketches—” 

The quick Japanesque eyes studied the sheets 

“Let’s make a bargain,” said Byjo at last. ‘“You’ve come to the wrong 
house if you're looking for five dollars. But I'll commission you to do a 
water-color of Kiku and me; Baby’s away with her little cousins, or I’d 
include her.” He gestured toward the roller-skating child in the picture. 
“But you’ve got to sell on my terms.” 

“What are your terms?” asked Lance experimentally. 

“T'll pay in merchandise.” 

“Merchandise?” Would he offer bees or homemade beer? “What 
sort of merchandise?” insisted the young artist 

“Pictures.” 

“Holy Moses!” Lance came to his feet. “I beg your pardon, sir. I 
didn’t know you were a dealer—”’ 

“No such luck,” objected Byjo deep in his beard. “I paint the darned 
things.” 

Illumination! In a flash, Lance saw the meaning of this jolly gnome 
cottage with its meritorious paintings. Findley. Who was Findley? 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Findley,” came the humble confession, “that we can’t 
trade on equal terms. I'd have to work a lifetime 

“Why don't you?” invited Byjo, his beard bristling with earthly con- 
tentment. “Anything better to do?” 

“Well, I am devoting my life—” 

“Then don’t look so solemn about it. You aren't entering a monastery. 
it ever since I was 





It’s a gorgeous palace—glory unending. I've been at 
eighteen. Never knew anything about money and never wanted to. Don’t 
know what I get for my pictures—ask Kiku; she’s my business man. 
Doesn't look starved, does she?” 

Lance laughed. 

“Look at Baby there in the picture,’—with a gesture toward the 
mantel,—‘“‘does she look like an Armenian refugee?” 

Lance laughed again. 

“We've got enough. Any more would be too much. Little have, little 
want—that’s what Arcadia means. What does a man gain by being all 
cluttered up with material property when the only thing that’s really 





precious lies right here?” 

His long forefinger touched his shapely forehead 

“Coohoo! Oh, Byjo!” This from upstairs. 

The tall man rushed out of the room. Lance sighed and feasted his 
eyes upon the blissful child, roller-skating out of her frame. Somehow 
at that instant he thought of his father, wearing out his life in his com- 
plicated, pompous environment. These simple people, thought the young 


4 
artist, had little, wanted little. What they had they enjoyed. They had je 
¢ J 
ae a’ 


touched the hem of life. 
And that was all there was to settling Lance among the Findleys. ; 

Three days in Arcadia, three days of plain living and high thinking! | fat 

Perhaps it was just another case of your jaded courtier playing ai ey 

shepherd; but here in this little Stockington house the seven domestic 

graces ruled harmonious. It was as far from Bohemia as pole from pole. “T've been practicing Cleopatra. Might have poisoned one of my 
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slaves, too, just to be jolly, 
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But it was my whim to play tennis.” 
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He had tasted Bohemia during student days in Paris, when he had enjoyed 
a studio de luxe with his mother living round the corner. That life had 
never seemed very real to him. 

The Findleys sat for him a part of each day, and their attention 
flattered him because they were indeed a busy family—Byjo at his easel, 
Kiku singing in the kitchen or bending over her strident sewing-machine. 
Then in the evening they would break forth in quaint carnival. Byjo had 
claret hidden somewhere under his leprechaun tree; Kiku could play the 
guitar to accompany Byjo when he dug the end of a clarionet into his 
beard and produced rapturous strains of “Pagliacci.” They often wished 
that Baby was with them. She played the fiddle rather well, said Kiku, 
for a child of her age. 

It was the night before Lance’s departure for Radio that Byjo, inquir- 
ing into the family name, identified the young artist as the son of his 
fellow-vagabond in those mosquito-bitten days, thirty years ago. Lance 
was just whipping the reins across his unwilling steed next morning when 
the temperamental Findley tossed a rolled drawing on the seat beside 
him. Out on the open road Lance opened it, to find a pencil-sketch done 
with all the tender sweetness of a Boucher. It showed a little girl on 
roller skates. 


O this is how the Findleys, man, woman and child, came for a some- 
what protracted stay at the stately home of Mr. and Mrs. S. W. 
Peebles, Radio, Connecticut. 

S. W. Peebles had been for it from the hour when he learned the 
identity of the Stockington genius. But in the Peebles household the 
things S. W. Peebles was for were of secondary consideration. Never 
once abandoning her disguise as clinging vine and yielding clay, Mrs. S. 
W. Peebles had a way of planning her own life right under the nose of 
the gentleman who, for very good reasons, thought of himself as a cloud- 
compeller of finance. Being as intolerant as a yielding woman can be, 
she was quite unable to entertain more than one idea at a time. Her idea 
at that crucial hour was Lance’s matrimonial future. 

Of all the things she didn’t want,—and the list was infinite ——Bohemian 
portrait-painters was among the most important. 

And those awful Findleys had elected to bring their little girl along! 
Eight years old! That age, Mrs. Peebles mildly pointed out, was a 
particularly difficult age for children—disregarding the fact that all ages 
are difficult for children. S. W. Peebles accomplished little by blustering 
and bullying. It required Lance’s superior powers of persuasion to bring 
his mother to time. He even went so far as to promise to amuse the 
child in case she proved a nuisance around the house. 

Late one afternoon toward the close of September the Findleys arrived. 
Lance was at work in the new billiard-room, painting grimly. He should 
have gone down to the station to meet them—for surely it was he of all 
the family who had invited them to come. But a queer self-consciousness 
held him back. He developed a sudden passion for his art, and was 
rewarded by a feeling that the fresco was beginning to show signs of life. 

A little before six o’clock he saw through a plaster-stained window that 
one of his father’s inclosed cars was purring up the drive. Even then 
he made no move to meet his guests. He made his untidy studio costume 
an excuse. His mother would be shocked at his sudden coming forth, 
he told himself. 

Curiosity conquered at last, however, and he stole to the front of the 
house and peered through a half-open door. Everything in the big hall 
was silent, orderly, uncommunicative. He came upon Torrence, the 
butler, and inquired: 

“Where are Mr. and Mrs. Findley?” 

Torrence shadowed Mrs. Peebles’ look of disapproval. 

“They are in their room, Mr. Lansing, dressing.” 

“Dressing?” Lance had visions of stiff shirts. 

“Not exactly dressing, sir. Brushing.” 

Lance passed his mother in the corridor, and she swent him with one 
of her gentle commendations: “Put on anything. It wont make any 
difference.” 

Then he got to his room to find gray flannels laid out for him,—Mrs. 
Peebles’ orders, no dovbt.—and when he had got into these and knotted 
a blue tie at his throat, he smoked until his desk watch, frugally saving 
daylight, had pointed a quarter of eight. Then he went down to meet 
the Findleys. 

He had reached the first landing of the great double staircase which 
swept down to the hall in two marble curves. From his altitude he 
gained a picture of brocaded hangings and Italian furniture in the wide 
space below. The hall centered in human interest. Byjo, clad decently 
in blue, leaned against the big table and made animated conversation with 
Mrs. Peebles, who had the bright air of one engaged by the hour to talk 
to inmates of the zoo. Mrs. Findley, in a lavender gown which managed 
to betray its village origin, surveyed each detail of the Peebles’ magnifi- 
cence in shy side-glances. 

On the curved staircase opposite where Lance took in the picture, S. 
W. Peebles was coming down. The group by (Continued on page 124) 
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‘FFIE WILLITS lifted the agate-ware pot from her lap, and 
placed it carefully on the frayed matting. She emptied the 

colander full of soft green pea-shells into the bucket at the side 
of her rocker, filled the utensil again with the corpulent pods, and 
restored the pot to her other knee. Gently the rocker commenced 
its soothing motion; the globular peas popped out of their jackets, 
to the rhythmic accompaniment of chair and tune: 
A-a-deline, my A-a-deline, 
dear heart, -hmm—hmm—hmm 


thy fair face—” 


“Swect 
At night, 
In all my 


hmm- 
dreams, 
The rocker, the peas, the song 
In one complicated gesture, 


If there wasn’t the doorbell! 
stopped at the same startled moment 


pot and colander were deposited on the table, kitchen apron 
swished off and up to the hook behind the door, hair given a 
pacifying pat, and she had started for the front of the house. 


After one curious peek through the clear edges of the dulled glass 
door, she threw it hospitably open. 

“Why, Cousin Will Walter! And Golda! 

“Mmm! Fine!” The bristly mustaches scratched her cheek in 
his vehement kiss. 

“How’s everybody in Madison?” 

“Very well, Cousin Effie.” The cousin by marriage planted a 
restrained greeting primly on the lips 

( 


How are you folks?” 


“Whatever did bring you two down here? You know you 
wrote you an’ Will Walter couldn't come for a visit this sum- 
mer—”’ 

“No more we can, Effie. We've come to kidnap you an’ Oren 


for a couple of days 


“Kidnap? That sounds 
turned toward the living-room, a sudde 


“No—not in there We'll set the k 


t 


You o—” As he 
n alarm crinkled her eyes 


She passed down 


too nice mean 


itchen 


the hall; the relatives followed. “Give me your wraps, Cousin 
Golda You were Saying 

“Here’s how it is,’ the man explained. “I had to run down 
to Bayville. to see a man about the title to a twenty I bought 
last year We're going to spend the night with Kinsey Burdsall 
and it just occurred to us that it would be an act of charity to 


take you two along 


“Now. Will Walter'’’ Golda Burdsall’s eves lifted from a 


disapproving survey ol the kitchen, as living-room, to scold him 
lightly 

“Oh, that’s all right So, instead of going straight 
down from Elizabeth to Camden, we turned off at Rahway, and 


again at Lakewood 


You can come along, can’t you 
“Oh. do, Cousin Effie! 
“Couldn’t Uncle Will 
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we Back tomorrow afternoon 


and here 


have come? 


The terrifying tale of Oren Wil- 
lits, harried, henpecked, humble— 
by the author 
«<The Smithy of 
God” and other important works. 


“T tried. Couldn't 


stir Dad. 


the year Bottle Hill changed its name to Madison. Not 
lively, now; but—us young folks! Eh, Cousin Effie?” 
She bristled at the flattery; then her face fell. “Oren 


be in court tomorrow morning. I had to make him 
Higgins for her rent 
“That’s too bad 
“Oh, I I couldn't 
him on my hands 
“What’s the matter with him? Sick?” 
“No: but now—a man! He’d be positively 


himself. I don’t believe I’ve been away a day since our 


vou come!” 


I couldn’t possibly! Remember 


1 
You K 





Seventy-six, you knoy 


































“Just the thing! Rosita’d be glad 
to; her Phcebe could keep things run- 
ning— 

“She does anyhow. I’m expecting 
Oren any minute now.” 

“Come along!” 

“T—I really believe I’m going to!’ 

“That’s the talk!” 

“Want me to wrap up a snack, to 
eat on the way?” 

“We'll have supper with Kinsey; 
Golda’s got some sandwiches an’ dan- 
delion wine—” 

“Ts that what you're trying to—” 

“He’s just teasing you, Cousin 
Effie. We don’t need a thing. Just 
put on your clothes—” 

The others chatted on about their 
plans, as she hurried her preparations. 
Suddenly they became silent. There was 
a soft scratching noise at the lean-to 
behind the kitchen. The back door 
handle turned softly, as they watched 
it: the door swung out apologetically; 
and-Oren Willits, after carefully scrap- 
ing off his soles on the top step, came 
into the outer room. His thin parch- 
ment face peered into the comparative 
gloom of the kitchen, and suddenly 
brightened. 

“Well, howdy, Will Walter! Golda, 
this is a sight for pink eyes! How’d 
you happen down thisaway?”’ 

Effie stood fastening her coat, punc- 
tuating each captured button with a 
phrase or two. “They're going to 
Bayville, Oren. Spend the night. 
Cousin Kinsey Burdsall. Back tomor- 
row night. Wanted me to go—” With 
a prodigious intake of breath, the last 
tight button was caught. “Of course, 
I told ’em I couldn't leave 
couldn’t think of it 
supper, or breakfast?” 

“But Effie—” 

“Too many things I’ve got to do 
around the house. I wouldn't trust 
anybody in the world to look after 
those chickens; that hen in the last 
nest will hatch tomorrow morning; ’m 
sure of it. I said- 

“Still, Effie— 

“I’m talking, Oren. You can put 
in your five cents’ worth when I’ve 
finished. It couldn't be done, I told 
em.” 

“T know—” 

“But they convinced me. I’m going. 
You can get your supper somehow, and 
I'll have Sister Rosita come over and 
spend the night, and get your break- 
fast. You see. Pheebe’s competent to 
‘tend to the house. So—I’m going.” 

“T just wanted to say 

“You can make out, with Rosita. 
Did vou want to say anything?” 


? 


sence Sega A 


al ebes 
. 


“Listen to me carefully, Oren!” Effie spoke precisely all the 
way to the front door. ‘There are some things you just 
mustn't forget to do you remember all that?” 


“Why, I don’t need her 
it's twenty-one years come next November. I'm getting “Of course you do! You'd be simply lost, with no one to look 
now. And tonight—and all day tomorrow—why, I after you. Did you collect that rent from old Mrs. Graham? 
rust him to lock up, without my going around after- And what did Tom Hoag say?” 
e he tried to red up the house for me—there was dust The words tripped over one another. “ the money. He’s 
solitary chair in the dining-room! A lick and a promise going to pay Tuesday. But I'm sure—” 
idea of neating up. I couldn't.” “I’m going to telephone her at once, Oren. That's what you 
poil him. He’s a grown man—” want, isn’t it?” 
man, Cousin Will Walter.” “Why—” 
vy you want to see Cousin Kinsey,” Golda continued “That’s it, isn’t it?” 
You've earned a holiday. Can’t you get somebody to “Why—er—yes. Good idea.” 
tim?” Will Walter was busy inspecting the room. ‘Moved the range 
know. Perhaps Sister—” out to the lean-to, eh? D’you eat here, in the kitchen?” 
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“H’m—yes. You see, Effie thought—” 

“What d’you do with the dining-room?” 

Oren scratched his blue-shaven chin thoughtfully. 
twice a year.” 

“You peor man!” laughed Golda. “I can 
Cousin Effie feels, too.” 

“Like to see you try any o’ them tricks on me,” blustered Will 
Walter smilingly. “I'll eat in the sitting-room, if I want to! 
She'll have you eating in a chicken-coop yet, Oren!” 

“Aren’t men awful, Cousin Oren!” Golda’s face shone with pride. 

“H’m—yes,” he admitted thoughtfully. 

Effie swished back into the kitchen, tragic disappointment in 
her eyes. “I can’t go, after all! Phaebe’s spending the night 
with the Foulke girls, in Lakehurst, and Rosita simply can’t come 
over.” 

“Well, now, Effie 

“You know he can look after himself!” 

“Give the man a chance. He'll 
Walter put in, in huge self-contentment. 
been weaned.” 

“It’s just for one night,’ Oren pleaded humbly. “I 
supper at the Dolan House—”’ 

“Indeed you wont! I can’t tell what you'd be up to, down at 
that place! The twenty years I’ve been martfied, never a night 
away before—” 


“Look in it, 


understand how 


care of himself,” Will 
“You'd think he hadn’t 


take 


can get 


“It’s high time you did,” said Golda with sparkling eyes. 
“You'll behave, wont you?” 
“H’m—yes,”” he admitted, heavily. 


“Come along, Effie!” 

“All right. This once.” 

“Fine! Let’s hustle. We want to make Bayville by supper.” 

“Listen to me carefully, Oren!” Efhe spoke precisely all the 
way to the front door. “There are some things you just mustn’t 
forget to do. You'll lock up carefully, of course. Be sure that 
the screen-door in the basement is latched. There’s some sour 
milk ready for cottage cheese on top of the icebox. I suppose I 
can trust you to warm it on the stove, pour it in the cheese-bag, 
then tie it around the faucet, and let it drain. D’you think you've 
got that straight?” 

“You've told me often enough how to—” 

“Oh, that hen with the nine chickens, the ones hatched ten 
days ago—she’s been acting peculiar. I want you should catch 
her tonight, and put her in the coop behind the rosebushes. Be 
sure to feed and water her. Then I can see if she hasn’t the 
pip. That hen in the last nest—she may hatch; you'll have to 
move her to an empty coop, and water— Oh, I oughtn’t 
to— You'll never—” 

“Now, Efhe—” 

“Put a fresh sheet of fly-paper on the kitchen table. : 
You might finish shelling these peas; give ‘em to the minister’s 
wife—I don’t want to see ‘em wasted. Your nightshirt’s hanging 
on the peg in the front closet. I think that screen-door, cot- 
tage cheese, the pip, fly-paper, peas, nightshirt, Oh, for 
supper, there’s some cold biscuits under a cloth in the china 
cabinet, and some corned beef. You can get some tomatoes from 
the vines nearest the house—be sure to boil the water before you 
Don't open any of my tomato relish, either. The 
I think that’s all. Can you remember 








feed and 


s all; 


scald the skins. 
vinegar’s in the new cruet 
all that? Heaven knows 





“T'll try.” His head shook a bit doubtfully 

“Good-by, old sport. Sorry you couldn't come too.” 
“Good-by, Cousin Oren.”’ 

“Good-by. Better be sure you've got enough gasoline,” he 


warned with a weak smile. “I heard of a party 
“Don’t let that trouble vou, Oren. Will Walter is 
for himself Effie’s clipped tones 
“Good-by!” 


1 Burdsall: 
he can look out restored her 
spouse to his place 
A prolonged SC reech 
and throbbing in the motor 
dusty road 
They were gone! 


as the brakes were released, a humming 
The car trembled, shot off down the 


HEY were gone! Effie was gone! He was alone! 
Well! 

With fingers lightly shaking, he pulled out his pipe and half- 
filled pouch, packed the bowl deftly, lit a match, ignited the 
tobacco. He sat down on the front his mind a welter of 
The hen 
as if he didn’t know 


steps 


confused remembrances of those perplexing directions. 
with the pip, the sour milk, his nightshirt 
where it had hung for twenty years! 

It wasn’t comfortable on the steps, either 


If only Effie would 








It Can’t Be Done 








let him smoke in the kitchen. It was twenty years ago she had 
forbidden his ever smoking in the house. 

Why, she was gone! There was nobody to make him smoke 
where he didn’t want to, nobody in the world! 

If she should find out! 

He sat pondering, his eyes dilated, his heart thumping. He 
came to a decision. He rose to his angular height, crossed the 
porch, opened the door and stepped proudly over the sacrosanct 
threshold. He half hesitated. Then, suddenly swaggering his 
thin shoulders, he marched down the whole length of the hall an 
into the kitchen, where he chose the best chair. In deep satis- 
faction he pulled at the old brier. Out! He lit a match: a sudde1 
intake of breath robbed it of life before the tobacco was ever 
warmed. A second match—easy, easy! There! He leaned bac! 
in the chair, puffing negligent rings toward the scandalized ceiling 


RING at the front door! He rose to his feet, spilling ashe 
4+ over his trousers. He looked for a place to hide the tellta 
evidence. Pshaw! Wouldn't be Effie, anyway; probably nobod 
would tell her. Pipe happily clenched in his teeth, he went to th 
door. 

“It’s me, Mr. Willits,” little Johnny Bedell gasped in excite 
importance. “I run all the way from the railroad crossing, I di: 
Miss’ Willits, she said for me to tell you four things. Only real 
they’re a lot more’n four. She said if Miss’ Smith called fi 
those biscuits for the church social, you should give her the panf 
on the top shelf in the pantry, an’ wrap ’em ‘in a-clean second-be 
kitchen towel; an’ that she was to stay in the kitchen, because s| 
never wiped her shoes off.” 

“She said to tell me that?” 

“She said that last to the big man ‘in the car, she did, M 
Willits, sir; I heard her. An’ that wasn’t all. She said you we 
to be careful not to dump your pipe-ashes on any dry leaves 
the yard, or on the grass. An’ to be sure to collect the eggs. Ar 
to be sure to rub mutton tallow on your chest, just before going tv 
bed. Biscuits, pipe-ashes, eggs, mutton tallow: that’s four, aint it 

“H’m—yes. Thank you very much, Johnny.” 

“You're welcome, Mr. Willits. She looked awful worried.” 

“She would,” he grunted to himself. “I'll remember.” 

“So long.” 

He dragged back to the kitchen. The pipe didn’t taste quite so 
well now. He knocked out the bowl against the sink, filled 
again, and leaned back to let his fancies foliow their own sweet wa 

My, but Effie was a remembering woman! For twenty ye: 
she had remembered to tell him exactly how everything had to 
done. Why, they had hardly returned from the honeymoon trip 
to Niagara, before she had begun laying down the law—explaining 
just how he was to do everything. Yes, that was it: no smoking 
in the house. That was the very first. The Burdsalls were 
tainly managing. The first she had told him—and by gum, 
first he’d broken. Twenty years! 

It was during that first year when she began to take on ab 
his shoes. Garden shoes first; they were to be taken off in 
basement. You would think her floors were pie-crust! It was the 
next year when she had shut off the first room—the parlor. He 
wasn't to go in, under any circumstances—except twice a year 
when she let him see it. 

He had protested a little, the third year, when she told him 
was not to enter the bedroom with any shoes on. They must 
left in the hall. Of all the notions! Of course, if he had trac 
in mud, or anything— Not any shoes! They had to be pla 
side by side, against the door-guard on the floor. Once or tw 
a month, still, he heard about those shoes, and how they ought 
to be fixed. 

It was the living-room next—no, the mustache; the living-roon 
came after that. As bald as an egg, his face must be; she couldn't 
abide kissing a toothbrush, she complained, or seeing one across 
the sugar-bowl at mealtimes. Well, that had gone—and then the 
living-room, just as the parlor had gone. And then it was the rest 
of the clothes. They all had to be laid just so—vest draped o1 
the back of the chair, coat over it, trousers neatly folded ai 
slipped over a round of the back, socks hung on one of the low 
rounds, the—er—other things folded and laid on the seat—and th 
whole dinged contraption moved out into the hall. It made the air 
close, she insisted. That took a long time to learn; he was always 
forgetting. She never forgot 

And then, five years ago, she had him build the lean-to off the 
kitchen, and move the range out there, while they ate off the 
kitchen table. Parlor, living-room, dining-room—all gone. And 
nobody ever used them. If she just had some people in, sometimes 

but no, they could sit in the kitchen too. The worst of the 
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- One last look around the transformed room. Freedom! Patrick 
m he oe - Henry! William Tell throwing the apple at Gessler’s head! He was 
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nee dratted thing was, that whenever the Hugginses or the Doerfflers twenty years I’ve tuck off my shoes before I entered this room. 
— bought new furniture, what must Effie do but up and buy new _ I'll be danged if I'll take off my britches!” 
furniture too, even if the old had never been sat in, or even looked That had shut her up, for the first time he could remember! 
ow rhat mission set for the parlor, now, that she had replaced by Well, it was time. Twenty years! 
oem: the plush-covered set—why, he’d never even seen it, when she He knocked out the pipe, and shelled the peas. He took the 
maps decided it was worn out! Of course, she had let him take one peas to Mrs. Meecham’s—the preacher’s wife thanked him effu- 
n the look at it, the day they moved it away. sively for them—and caught the hen that had the nine chickens. 
: ne He mustn’t lean back in chairs, or rinse his mouth out with He put her in the coop by the rosebush, and locked up the house. 
| over water at the kitchen sink, or push with a piece of bread, or take He latched the screen-door in the basement, and put the sour milk 
| and matches out of the kitchen box, or take his overalls upstairs, or on the stove to warm. Pouring it in the cheese-bag, he tied 
lower his thumb under his fork. Gosh, what a lot of things to it om the faucet, and discovered the sheets of fly-paper in the 
ad the remember! pantry. He put a fresh one on the kitchen table, unlatched the 
he air \ grin slid over his face, as he remembered what had happened basement door, and went out after the eggs. He collected the 
ways three weeks—no, a month come next Sunday. That was the night eggs, and latched the door again. Tomatoes—ugh! He made out 
e he had come up to the room, after walking through Gates’ field with corned beef, cold biscuits and some well-steeped tea. Maybe 
om the back from the evening service. ‘ that Miss’ Smith had called when he was over at Miss’ Meecham’s. 
. the “What a dreadful pair of trousers, Oren, to wear in this clean It wasn’t his lookout. 
a bedroom!” There! Everything done! That ought to satisfy her. 
e s 


of the 


He had thought a long time before he answered: “Effie, for 


Now what was he to do? How did women find something to 
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do every minute? He went over the chores carefully. Nothing 
omiited. And now; the whole evening was his own—with no Effie! 
What could he do? Go down to the Dolan House, on the chance 
of picking up a game of checkers? No, she wouldn’t like that. 
Some Canfield? Nobody could tell where in tarnation those cards 
were at. Read? The Bible—the mail-order catalogue, the Methodist 
Herald—“The Family Doctor.” He’d read everything in ‘em. 
He considered carefully, and lit another pipe. When he finished 
it, he decided to go to bed. 

As he went up the stairs, those twenty years began to grow upon 
him. Why, people were born and died in that time! The country 
might have five different Presidents. Twenty years! 
Why, he’d never done a single thing as he wanted to! Everything 
just as she said. Everything! Tonight she was away—and he 
could do as he danged pleased! He’d—he'd show her! That's 
what he’d do. He’d—he’d— Why, he’d go to bed without putting 
on any mutton tallow! 

No; he might get a pain in the chest. 
That wasn’t it. 

Thoughtfully he stopped in the hall at the door to the bedroom 
and started to untie his laces. Why—that was it! He'd go in the 
bedroom, shoes and all! Shoes! He straightened up, heart thump- 
ing excitedly. His eyes half closed, and then opened to stare 
around the hall. Somebody seemed to be watching him, from 
somewhere. -No—he would! Grimly he set his teeth; grimly he 
lifted one foot and then another; grimly he stepped right into the 
room. 


He had done it! 
The door pulled to, he set the candle on the dresser. He’d show 


her! That wasn’t all he’d do, not by a danged sight! He sat in 
the chair, meditating thoughtfully. The overpowered desires of 
twenty years flooded over him, twittered impishly at his ears, 
taunted and spurred him to further and further heights of daring. 
My, what couldn’t he do! The room was his—for this night. He 
was free. By gosh, he'd be free! 


Wouldn't hurt her any. 


WHtl surprising agility he hopped out of the chair and plunged 
with the wind-whipped candle down the two flights to the 
basement. Ah—here they were! Rather the worse for heavy 
wear, not objects of beauty, anyhow, but they were his own, and he 
loved them. Carefully he picked up the loam-stained garden shoes, 
carried them up to the bedroom, and after carefully inspecting 
all possible buttresses for them, placed them on the mantel itself 
—two homely decorations, artistically flanking the gold clock, 
right under the oil painting of Aunt Elizabeth herself! 
Well! A beginning! 
He lit the pipe again—here in her bedroom! Scalping Indians 
could not have been more thrilling. His very heart sang; his 
lips responded: 
“Sweet A-a-deline! My A-a-deline! 
At night, dear heart—”’ 
While the lax smoke coiled and curled around the yellow flicker 
from the candle, he untied the forbidden house shoes, and stuck 
them right on the two lower posts of the bed itself. 


“__For you I pine. 
Hmm—hmm—my dreams, your fair face—” 
He stood off, admiring them—symbols of liberty! To him 
those two flaunted shoes were liberty-caps on lifted poles—the 
heads of the enemies of the Lord, piked in grisly fashion upon 


He stood on a chair, to drape it around the top of 
the dresser mirror. His vest swung across the tops of the two 
half-opened doors of the wardrobe. Trousers. He considered 
several locations: the washstand—the headposts of the bed—a 
chair. 

At the two ends of the mantel stood two precious cloisonné 
vases that Cousin Will Walter Burdsall had presented to his wife, 
after a misguided slumming trip to Chinatown, New York. The 
two garden shoes were posed beside the vases, and the trousers 
were scarfed around the gold clock in the center of the mantel, a 
reckless, devil-may-care leg swinging jauntily down each side. The 
underthings sprawled in inebriated fashion across two chairs. 
There! He rubbed on the mutton tallow, slipped the nightshirt 
off its peg and over his head, and prepared to blow out the candle. 

Then the final thought. His face seamed with exultant satis- 


His coat! 


faction, he undid the lavender suspenders hidden behind the clock. 
He hung them, a lavender halo, across the top of the gilt frame 
surrounding the oi! painting of Aunt Elizabeth. 

One last look around the 


transformed room. Freedom! 





It Can’t Be Done 


“Make way for liberty!” William Tell throwing 
the apple at Gessler’s head! Half-forgotten memories of school- 
days. He was his own man at last. Free! 

He puffed his lips to the largest possible-half-sphere, and blew 
out the candle with a stern, triumphant puff. 


Patrick Henry! 


S he lay on his back, one by one the epochal events of the 

last few hours floated before him: Effie’s departure—the pipe 
in the kitchen—shoes in the bedroom—the transmogrification of 
the sedate conjugal boudoir into this temple of personal liberty 
What a day! 

One by one his titillated mind recalled the location of each 
garment. If Effie could catch one glimpse of them—of any one of 
them! Why, she’d positively throw a duck-fit! Those garden 
shoes—the trousers—the suspenders! Over and over he chortled 
at each defiant location. 

Well, he could sleep now. 

He tried to compose his mind—but no sooner did he order 
himself to think vacancy, and step across the drowsy threshold 
of slumber, than one or another of the misplaced garments would 
laugh back into his attention—at first with a friendly chuckle, at 
last with more sardonic levity. It was at him they seemed to be 
laughing, now. 

What if he should die during the night? Effie would come th: 
next day, and see the things. She might think he had lost hi 
mind. What if a burglar were to come in—he was alone in th 
house, for the first time in twenty years—and shoot him? Ther 
she would find the dead body, the desecrated bedroom. She migh 
think the burglar had-done it. ; 

Nothing was going to happen. 

Still—a burglar! His strained attention began to pick out 
mysterious sounds from end to end of the house—creaking o 
front shutters—stretching of a wicker chair in the kitchen—: 
peculiar thumping sound, hollow, alarming, from the basement 

Had he latched that door? Once, yes, but—the second time 
Why, a burglar could walk right in, and murder him, before h 
could say Jack Robinson! 

Had he latched that door? 

He reached for a match, struck it, lit the candle, started bravel; 
out into the flickering shadows of the hall. At the door he paused 
as his eyes caught a side glimpse of the garden shoes. Might a 
well take them down, while he was going anyway. He had put 
them where he wanted; tomorrow he might forget to remov: 
them—and, when Effie returned! Might as well. 

The two garden shoes and the candle preceded his alarmed face 
into the oscillating dusk of the basement. All clear—the doo: 
latched! He left the shoes in their accustomed places, and 
regained the haven of the bedroom—the sadly disturbed haven 

He sat on the edge of the bed, regarding the room with les 
Those trousers. They’d have no crease whatever bi 
morning. Mechanically he folded them with the accustomed exact 
itude, and placed them in the accustomed chair. The under 
things, properly smoothed, followed. He took down the shoes 
from the bedposts and stood them by the side of the bed, where 
they would be handy. Vest, coat followed; shirt, collar, socks, 
took their proper places. The gayly flaunted suspenders fluttered 
down from their aérial perch above Aunt Elizabeth’s disapproving 
frown, until the chair looked the same as the other three hundred 
and sixty-four nights of the year. 

He had half gotten under the covers, when he discovered that 
the room was a little close. Might just as well put that chair out 
into the hall, while he was about it. This was finished in brief 


Nonsense! 





favor. 





order. Now for his snooze! 

He made for the bed; his sensitive toes suddenly collided with 
something. 

“Ouch! By gattie—” 





Here on the floor—right by the bed—what was this? Oh, those 


shoes again! ‘Things lying around everywhere. 

Leaving the candle on the table, he flounced to the door, night- 
shirt swishing around bare legs, and slung the offending footgear 
beyond the loaded chair. Let them stay in the hall, then! 

A bit eased, he returned to the head of the bed. He lifted the 
light for one careful scrutiny of the room. Everything in its 
Now he could 


place. Effie herself could not have done better! 
go to sleep. Now he could go. Now he could..... 
INOW. «20 


N the strange tomorrow-land of dreams, Oren Willits felt that 
he had been tried and condemned for his blasphemous viola- 
tion of the thou-shalt-not’s of the last twenty years, and that 
sentence was about to be executed. (Continued on page 108) 




















“The Earthquake,” “White 
Magic,” «The Abiding 
(ity” and many other unusual 
stories have made the name of 
ML, C. Pickthall famous. 
This also is a tale wholly dif- 
erent and deeply impressive. 
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HE ledge was a narrow one, adrift with 

albatross feathers and cushioned a foot 
thick with ferns. Under it the mist fell 
away three hundred feet, full of the sound 
of the waves and of the bull seals bellowing 
on the heels of the storm. There was an- 
other sound too. Lewen had been lying on 


the ledge a long while, listening to that 
faint, hoarse crying. Every time he heard 
it, he trembled, and the ferns shook on him 





rain of moisture fine as dew. 
He crushed his chin against the rock in 
the effort to keep his mouth shut. But he 












couldn't. One word idiotically repeated 
ran through his teeth in an irresistible flood. 
“A man,” he babbled, “a man, man, man, 


an, man— 

His stringy body writhed on the rock; 
he bit his own fingers. There seemed left 
to him no more of a man’s attributes than 
passions and bones. Finally, in a gust of 
terror, he rose and fled inland, crouching. 

He jerked and twitched as he ran. But his naked feet re 
him steadily over rock and peat-swamp and tussock-meadow v'' 
the top of the wiadswept rata-forest rose before him, dark anu 
solid as a roof, a harbor of safety to his fear. 

It was almost dark in the rata-forest. The roof of leaves was 
everywhere within reach; for so heavy was the wind’s hand on 
them that the trees grew along the ground, lifting vertical branches. 
It was sodden everywhere with wet, from which mosses and liver- 
worts sucked life. He ran on. His passage left no trace in the 
spongy soil. 

The forest, slanting again to the sea, told him when he had 











crossed the island. He followed the reeking tunnel of a seal-path 
till he came to the seaward edge again. Here, in an open space, 
green-gray and very still, grown with tall purple flowers, he had 
his lair—a hut of driftwood cunningly built under the last low 


edge of the rata so that it was invisible alike from shore and sea. 

He was whimpering and swaying on his gaunt legs, but he did 
not stop at the hut.. He staggered to the beach beneath it, dropped 
on all fours above a pool, and stared at what that gray mirror 
returned to him. He questioned avidly every feature: the broad 








“Why did he come here>” he whispered. 
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“Why did he come ashore, curse him?” 


face weatherworn out of the very likeness of flesh, the shock of 
rust-red hair, the noticeable dark eyes, the scar on the cheek. 
Henderson’s scar! He sobbed once. His lips moved. “God 
help me!” he whispered. “I daren’t. I daren’t! Even now, 
there aint a soul from Wyndham to Melbourne wouldn’t know 
me!”’ 

Trembling ceaselessly, he crawled into the hut and lay down, 
his hands over his ears. “If only he wouldn't call,” he muttered, 
“_if only he wouldn’t call!” Presently he slept, but woke 
screaming from the usual dream. “Not that!” he cried, clawing 
at his throat. “Not that! They aint goin’ to serve me like they 
served the chap at Broome! First an’ last, I'll keep my freedom, 
if nothin’ more! Freedom! Keep away, curse you!” He slept 
again, moaning, on his heap of dried moss. 

But with the moon-dawn he was awake and running over the 
island. He ran blindly. Sea-birds struck at him with their fierce 
beaks as he passed their nests in the tussock; bogs sucked at his 
feet; knived grasses cut them. He stopped for nothing in his fury 
of haste. His face, if one could have seen it, was a battleground 
But he had made, and were, a mask of dried 
77 


of longing and fear. 
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Lewen said aloud clearly: 
“It can’t be done. I'd be 
known.” His great hands 
twitched as he suppressed 
the instinct to run out 
and help the little man. 


birdskins. Through the delicate stuff his features showed pale 


and blurred. 

That hoarse and feeble crying had fallen silent long before he 
came to the other beach; but the man’s body still lay on the edge 
of the tussock where he had crawled from the sea. Shaking, 
Lewen bent over him. He handled him reluctantly; but there 
was hunger in his hands. At last he lifted his masked face to the 
masked sky. 

“Why did he come here?” he whispered. ‘“Why did he come 
ashore /ere, curse him? I tell you—they sha’n’t take it away. 
Not my—freedom! And—he’s alive yet, thank God.” 

He gathered the body into his great bony arms; adjusting his 
burden, he crept away with it into the gray and silver night. 


YW HEN Pelliot opened his eyes, he was lying in the hut under 
the edge of the rata; he was feeble, in pain and helpless. He 
saw that his leg was bound between splints of wood padded with 
moss and down. The hut’s opening framed a dawn yellow as wat- 
tle-flower in a rift of the eternal cloud, a vast empty sea, and a 
spiral of sea-birds that fought and clamored above the beach. 

The desolation took Pelliot suddenly. He cried out hysterically. 
His call was heard. Out of the heart of the bird-cloud, a figure 
broke, and came running to the hut. 

Lewen stooped and entered, and sound died on Pelliot’s lips as 
he faced that gray body, worn as if by the wash of tides, and the 
blank glimmer of the birdskin mask. 

“God!” was jerked from him at last 
are you?” 

“You’re on the Lode, mate 

“But—there’s no man on the Lode—if you’re a man!” 

“I’m a man, matey; and I’m on the Lode.” 

Pelliot’s gaze wandered; he was very weak 
life, then,” he murmured. “You heard me call.” 

“Aye, I heard you.” 

Silence, filled only by the ceaseless going of the wind in the 


“Where am I, and—what 


“You saved my 
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rata-forest. Pelliot snuggled into the moss. “Oh, the sea,” | 
said, “the damn tremenjous sea!” He fell asleep. 

He slept all day. Rain pierced the ill-built hut, and all day 
Lewen sat sheltering him from the wet with his own great bod) 
He sat very still, drugged with content to be once more within 
sight and touch of another man. 

Pelliot woke again toward night. Lewen fed him with eggs. Hi: 
did not seem to know he had slept. He said: “My leg’s broke.” 

“Aye.” 

“When I called—there in the mist and the sea,—I never 
thought there was a livin’ soul to hear.” 

“T heard. Your ship gone?” 

“Don’t know. A yacht, she was, the Clair-de-Lune. Steward, 
I was. It—seems a long while ago. I was washed off. The life- 
line broke when I was carryin’ grog to Batcheller. He’d had 
enough already. He was tryin’ to push her past the Lode in the 
teeth of a sou’easter.” 

“Not many tries.” 

“T believe you.” His eyes, bright as a bird’s, rested on Lewen 
with a certain dread. He was a small man, with a weak, cheery 
face. He said nervously: “You been here a long time?” 

“Pretty long.” 

“You swim ashore like me?” 

After a silence, Lewen said heavily: “I come in a boat.” 

The little steward wriggied out of the moss. Lewen had taken 
his wet clothes, and he shone in the dusk with all a red-haired 
man’s whiteness of skin, covered all over with a sandy fluff that 
made him look more birdlike than ever. Hope blazed in him 
readily. “Boat? You come in a boat? Why in thunder didn’t 
you go away in it, then? Where is it?” 

“That hut’s built of it.” 

Pelliot shrank back into the moss; bewildered, the hope died 
out of him in a moment. He was once more weak, small, ill. He 
tried to speak, and failed. Then he said fretfully, “Take that 
thing off your face,” and once more slid into unconsciousness. 
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By M. L. C. Pickthall 


Lewen looked down at him. “I got nothin’ to fear from him,” 
he said, with the air of a man trying passionately to reassure him- 
self. “I got nothin’ to fear.” 

rhe next time Pelliot woke, he was stronger. He had recovered 
memory; his identity burned with a clearer flame. Easily, as a 
weak man will, he had accepted the situation. He was grateful 
to Lewen, full of plans for their escape from the Lode. An in- 
nocent, garrulous little man—Lewen indeed had nothing to fear 
from him, and his desperate heart warmed to him. 

‘What do you find to eat here?” he questioned, picking birdlike 
at his breakfast of fish. 

“Eggs, fish, young birds; there’s a sort o’ bulb in the meadows, 

1 a seaweed good to eat, and a seal now and then.” 


“You got no gun?” 
‘No.” 
“But you got fire?” 
“ Aye.” 
The little steward 
was silent. He glanced at Lewen with 
a timid look. He said, with some trou- 
ble: “You been mighty good to me.” 
Behind the birdskin mask, Lewen’s - 
lips just shaped the word: “Lonely.” 
“We may be here—a long time. We 
better be—friends, eh?” 
‘Aye, we'll be friends.”” Lewen was 
wondering if the honest little man 
would like to take food from his hands—if he knew. 
‘Then why not let me see that face o’ yours, 
chum?” 
Next moment Pelliot shut his eves. For he 
thought his death had come, and he did not want to 
see it 
\fter a time, a space of frozen minutes, he heard 
Lewen’s savage voice. 
‘Look at me!” 
Pelliot’s eyes sought the mask so near his face. He saw Lewen’s 
face like the face of a drowned man through water, and sickened. 
“Look at me, you! This is the third time you spoke o’ my 
face!” 
“No offense, chum, I—” 
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“T keep it hid because I choose to. I stay on the Lode because 
I choose to. I broke up the boat for fear sometime I’d—be called 
to go away—to go away—from the only place where I can live.” 

Pelliot shut his eyes again—opened them with a jerk to Lewen’s 
next words. 

“You believe in God A’mighty?” 

The little steward searched within his mind, found some un- 
known strength there, and answered: “Yes, I do.” 

“Then you'll swear to me, here and now.” 

“What’ll I swear?” 

“That never, so help you, when you come to be took off the 
Lode—as took you will be, for the whalers call here three or four 
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times a year—that never will you let a livin’ soul know there was 
another man here with you!” 

He gave him the oath, a dreadful one enough, framed by wild 
men for wild deeds. Pelliot took it; at the end, he looked up 
with his odd birdlike boldness. “I'd ’a’ done what you asked me 
without swears,’ he said mildly. But Lewen was gone. 

Gone, drifting about the island that was his world, blown like 
a wisp of weed between the gray sea and the dripping rata-forest. 
He had no count of time. He stayed on the hills till his passion 
was worn out. When he returned to the hut, he found that the 
steward, thinking himself deserted, had crawled as far as the 
beach and there fallen in a faint. Lewen carried him back. 
Recovering, the little man clung to him like a child 

“I thought you'd gone for good an’ left me, chum!” 

“No. .... It’s you that'll be took, and me that'll be left.” 

“What'll take me?” 


“A ship. I—hide when they come.” 

Pelliot looked at him curiously. “How’d you know I'd keep my 
oath?” 

Lewen began to tremble. “I'd kill you if I thought you 


wouldn't. I a’most left you to die as it was. Hours I left you 
on the beach there after I heard you call.” 
“If you're so afraid o’ me, why did you save me?” 
“Lonely,” said Lewen vaguely, “lonely.” He was spent. Un- 
consciously. his hand sought Pelliot’s. They crouched together for 
hours, in a deep dream of the wind and the rain and the sea. 


ELLIOT began to mend, from that time. He began to share 

Lewen’s extraordinary life, if life that savage existence could 
be called. Soon he filled it. With his cheap and friendly chatter, 
his adaptability, his shallow optimism, he fed that starved spirit 
as any common food would have fed the gaunt body. Lewen 
began dimly to feel himself not utterly cast out, since he was 
allowed both freedom and a friend. But the friend would go. 

All day long from the shelter of the hut Pelliot strained eyes 
and soul to the sea-line, where at any hour might show the saving 
stain of smoke. Lewen watched as ceaselessly. Sometimes dis- 
trust tormented him. Pelliot would tell; he would have to tell; 
he would be sure to tell. At such times he saw no safety for 
himself while Pelliot lived. And his fear would seize him and 
drive him forth, like the demoniac of old, into waste places. He 
endured agonies, crouched in the dark rata-forest above the foul 
seal-paths, planning the little man’s death. He would go away 
to the other side of the island and leave Pelliot alone. He would 
creep up on him in the dark. .... Then he would be safe again. 
Safe, but—lonely. Yes, he would keep his freedom. Freedom 
was his religion: of its bitter wine his soul made its one sacrament. 
For it he had given absolutely everything, and if necessary, would 
give Pelliot. Then he would drag himself back to the hut and 
listen greedily while that cheery soul chattered hopefully of the 
world, the world beyond those desolate seas that made and kept 
him free. Lewen tried to picture the hut without Pelliot. His 
mind fell away from that blank as the birds fell away from the 
cliffs in a gale. He could not foresee or imagine what would 
happen when a ship came. 

Once and once only the wind blew away the pall of cloud that 
is drawn over the subantarctic skies, revealing a night divinely 
clear, lighted with the southern stars. 

And that night Lewen saw the first ship. 

He was standing on the hilltop—so stamped with the desolation 
of the place around him that he seemed curiously invisible. And 
he saw the ship in a moment, complete and near; by some trick 
of mist and shadow, it was as if she had risen on a sudden from 
the sea. An old sailing ship, beautiful under the stars! 

She had stood in too close in the dark. She was working out 
from the very shadow of the cliffs, drawing slowly against the 
tide. He could have flung a stone on her deck, he thought. 

Any sound she made was lost in the sound of the swell on the 
beaches. But once a dog barked on board her. Lewen flung him- 
self face-down in the tussock at the homely sound, as if it had 
been a shot. 

She was gone when he lifted his head. Next morning the tide 
brought ashore a half-peeled potato. He buried it in a ridge of 
shingle for fear he would have to show it to Pelliot. But the 
tide washed it out and flung it ashore again; he buried the trivial 
thing four times before it rotted away. 

The next ship came by day. 

Lewen was sitting at the doorway of the hut, plaiting a net 
from dry grass, a net to gather eggs in. The little steward was 
drowsing behind him. She came, that nameless grimy tramp of 
the far South, wallowing out of a rain-squall; she had the same 
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effect on Lewen, in the midst of that solitude, as a great blaze of 
color and light, a burst of sound. His senses reeled before that 
squat steamer doggedly furrowing the vast gray swells. He 
dropped his hands on his knees. His mouth opened. All his 
life ran into one channel—sight! 

Then she whistled—once. She too was close in; and there: ha 
been castaways on the Lode before Lewen. 

The sound cut through his very heart. He had no breath for 
a moment when Pelliot woke, crying suddenly out of sleep 
“What's that?” 

“A mollymawk.” 

Lewen was some time realizing that he had spoken. Pellio 
sank back in the moss with a little querulous sound. “I must ’a 
been dreaming,” he said. “I thought I was goin’ to Kew on 
penny steamer with my girl. I got a girl in Shepherd’s Bush, 
he confided wistfully to Lewen’s back. 

Lewen remained motionless. He was watching—watching- 
watching the tramp grow dim in the far rain, her wake die out 
even the grimy trail of smoke lose itself in the mist. He thougl 
a faint smell of the smoke was brought to him on the wind. Sh 
too had been close—close enough to signal. And Pelliot kne 
nothing. 

He pulled himself erect by the side of the crazy doorway. H 
wondered dully to find himself shaking like grass in the win 
and clammy with sweat. He went away softly, and sat on tl 
beach, trying to order his clumsy thoughts. Vague phrases can 
to him in the turmoil, and he caught at them desperately. 

“If he’s to go,” was his slow conclusion, “he’/l see the ship, n« 
me. If he sees the ship, I'll take it for a sign—a sign he’s to gx 
I can't do fairer nor that, can I?” he demanded of the free win 
“Tf he sees the ship, he can go. So help me, I wont hinder him 
Then suddenly he bent his savage masked face to his bony kne 
and wept. 

Pelliot saw the third ship. 

It was Lewen who slept, twitching like a dog, on the mos:- 
heap—Pelliot who crawled to him, trailing his bound leg, ani 
shook him in a breathless silence. Lewen woke and said: ‘What 
is it?” ; 

The steward mouthed at him. It was horrible. No sound came 
from his twisting lips. Lewen could see the thud of his hea 
jerking under his shirt. 

“What is it, matey?” But he knew. 

Still dumb, Pelliot dragged at him, doglike. Lewen rose, went 
to the doorway, and looked. He stayed there, very still. 

A whaler was anchored under the lee of the penguin-rocks. On 
the beach beneath the cliffs and the rata-forest, a cutter was just 
grounding; as he watched, a man:sprang out of her into the sur’, 
and the oars flashed silver-bright against the pallid dawn. 

His only thought was, that now it had come. 

Behind him, Pelliot found speech with a shriek. He screamed 
like a girl. He dragged himself along the ground to Lewen, 
caught him about the knees, pounded him with his fists. “Oh, my 
Lord,” he cried, “don’t you see? It’s a ship! It’s men!” He 


sobbed. “It’s life, life! Come on, come on! They may go, they 
may put off again! Oh, chum, for the sake o’ pity, help me down 
quick!” 


Lewen stood like a tree, silent. And that silence was a hand 
laid on the little steward to make him still. His struggling fists 
dropped. His jaw dropped. He glared up at Lewen with blank 
eyes. A fleck of froth showed at his lips. “You,” he choked, “you 
—aint comin’?” 


EWEN flung up his arms and stood so for a minute, as a man 
stands who has been killed on his feet by a bullet. Then he 
turned, slowly as if it hurt him, and drew off the birdskin mask. 
For the first time Pelliot saw the face of the man who had saved 


him. 
But was it the first time? It held a strange familiarity. 
“Look at me, mate.” Lewen spoke very gently. “Maybe 


you've seen my picture in the papers. Aye, there’s not a man from 
Wyndham to Melbourne wouldn’t know me. I’m Mark Lewen. 
I’m the man that killed Henderson at Cossack.” 

After some minutes Pelliot moved, sighed weakly. “That—” 

“That brute? Aye, that’s me. And I can’t leave the Lode. I 
aint safe if a human bein’ sees me. I aint safe if I leave the Lode. 
For then they'll take me and hang me. I’m only free—here.” 

The little steward looked vaguely at the sea. “How did you get 
here?” 

“I'd shipped on board a whaler—just such another. Two days 
out, a man looked at me, and drew away as if I was a leper 
‘Take your hands out o’ my dish, (Continued on page 104) 
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The Story So Far: 
‘TOM MERCER had killed Jere Connors, who had 
defrauded him out of the home he had saved so 
long to buy—the house which was to have sheltered his 
wife Winnie and their little son Buddy. And now as a 
result Mercer found himself in the penitentiary—worse, 
in a prison ruled by Jim Torrens, the man from whom 
he had won his wife Winnie. What chance with the 
Pardon Board could he hope for now, with this man 
who hated him, master of his destiny? 

Working one day with an old convict named Philo on 
the building of a new prison wall, Mercer saw his boy 
Buddy playing on a sand pile without, and so knew that 
Winnie had come to live in the penitentiary town in 
order to be near him. For some days Mercer was able 
to talk with the child from the wall, to play with him, 
even, for old Philo loaned him a curious pitiful ladder 
he had made from thousands of bits of string collected 
during his thirty years in prison—and kept watch for 
the guard while Mercer stole a few moments with the 
boy. He learned that Winnie had found work as ste- 
nographer in the steel mills near by. 

The possibility of escape tempted Mercer and Philo 
more and more. Buddy’s birthday was coming, and 
Mercer recklessly promised to come to his birthday 
party. Philo brought out a box he had made of shells 
as a gift for the child. 
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On the night of Buddy’s birthday, in a rising storm, the two 
convicts escaped from their cells, and gained the top of the wall. 
There they were discovered and Philo was shot, but Mercer made 
good his escape to the little house where Winnie and Buddy lived. 
While Winnie sought to persuade him to go back and give himself 
up, Torrens appeared. 

Although the Warden refused to take advantage of his gun, 
he bested Mercer in the fight which ensued when the convict re- 
fused to submit, and then took him back to prison 

In the long months that followed, Mercer came to a realization 
of his position and of his responsibility to his wife and child. 
Finally Torrens made him foreman of an honor road-camp. And 
then came his great temptation: he could escape now, unhindered, 
and by so doing he would discredit Torrens; but he would also 
take away the chance of better things for his fellow-convicts. 
Which way would he choose? (The story continues in detail: 


OMEWHERE on the road of every life there rises a Hill of 
Vision. From its summit men see the way they have come and 

the way they will go. Sometimes it is a Pisgah height which 
looks down on the land of promise. Other times it is the slope of 
a Gethsemane. Always it is the place of the signboard of Destiny. 
Not always do men know it for what it is, but to some is the 
knowledge given. Tom Mercer, peering out on the highroad, 
knew, as he had known in no other hour, that he had come to the 
crisis of his existence. Back of him lay an injustice he could not 
define, an imprisonment he could not accept as righteous punish- 
ment for his crime. Before him lay the choice. Should he bring 
down the temple of hope wherein a thousand men—perhaps 
countless thousands of men—worshiped, in order to wreak 
his own vengeance and win his own liberty, or should he 
stay in bondage to give them the chance at whatever this 
new order portended? 

Suddenly, as if he had known from the beginning what 
it was to be, he made decision. Torrens had given him 
a trust; and not for Torrens, not even for Wianie, but 
for men like himself, he was going to 
keep it! He turned back from the road 
to the tents and tried to slip into his 
own without awakening the man who 
shared it. The bank-wrecker 
lifted his head, however, as 


Mercer crept in. ‘“Star- 
gazing?” he asked. 

“No,” said Mercer. 

“Some one trying to get 
away?” 

“_ wes.” 


“Thought better of it?” 
“If that’s what you call 
it.” 
“T do,” the other man said 
“There's no use trying to 
beat the game, Number Sev- 
enteen Hundred and Twenty- 


eight The cards were 
stacked against us from the 
beginning. But when you 


lon’t know that, it’s a white 
thing to stay. Good night.” 
He turned over and went to 
sleep, leaving Mercer to won- 
ler how much of agony his 
ynicism covered. They did 
not speak again, however, of anything but the work over which 
they held the reins. 

Torrens came up to the camp once a week, sometimes bringing 
with him newspaper men sent to report the progress of the experi- 
ment. Some of them were openly doubtful of its permanent 
Others were as openly enthusiastic of its outcome. 

s all up to Mercer there,” he heard Torrens say to one visitor. 
“Too heavy a load for one man’s shoulders,” the man mused, 
and Mercer ached to tell him that he had already lifted it over 


the worst place on the road. 


su ess 


T} } ] 


rough all his visits, the Warden sedulously avoided speech 
Mercer: and as the summer wore on, the convict began to 
ead what the silence portended. The hidden fact of his over- 


the bond whose links Torrens 


ng temptation strengthened 


-2¢ been forging with his trust; and it was not now with suspicion 
rather, with fear that some power beyond Torrens 
upon the world. 


that he looked out 
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Winnie’s letters, brave and blithe as ever, and coming whenever 
the rules permitted, failed to lessen his worry. He felt, though, 
that he should fall from his resolves unless he saw her; and to 
that end, he broke down his barrier against her as soon as the 
summer had ended and the autumn storms brought the closing of 
the road-camp. The knowledge of the long winter before: him 
appalled him until he knew that he needed his wife’s courage for 
the strengthening of his spirit. 

He brought up the question of her visit when he made his report 
to Torrens. The Warden studied the calendar without looking 
up at Mercer. ‘The Pardon Board meets on the seventeenth,” 
he told him. “The next visiting-day falls on the nineteenth. I 
can’t make any exception to the rules to let anyone come earlier, 
so you'll have to take your chance of getting in a word when 
your case comes up before the Board.” 

“Then it’s coming?” Mercer choked. 

“It’s posted,” Torrens told him. He looked up with the same 
cool stare of assured authority which he always gave the other 
man. For all his shifted feeling toward the Warden, Mercer 
winced before it now. 

“Got a lawyer?” Torrens asked him. 

“Tt wont matter much, will it?” 

“Just as you like,’ Torrens observed. 

He had gone to the Warden with the feeling of his omnipotence 
in prison affairs, but there had been something in the tone of the 
queries which had made him wonder for the first time if Torrens 
would have final power. The Pardon Board was both the fear and 
the hope of every convict. Those men who sat in judgment upon 
the verdicts of judges and juries held, under the law, the fate of 












“You don't mean,” he asked, 
“that you consider a man’s laugh- 

ter justification for murder?” 

, , ‘ “Yes,” she said bravely, “I do.” 
every man in the prison in 
their cool hands. It was to 

them that the forger and the bank-wrecker, ignoring Torrens, looke 
for freedom; but they held cards of power which no politica! 
organization could afford to overlook. Every other man in the 
place must needs have Torrens’ help, whether or not the Board 
would discount his advocacy. What reason had he, Mercer asked 
himself, to dare solicit aid from the Warden? 

To be sure, Torrens had given him a fair show since the night 
he had brought him back to prison. He had put him in school 
he had intrusted to him supervision of the road-camp job. He 
must know that he had not failed him. But after all, why should 
Torrens go out of his way to win freedom for the man who had 
married Winnie Kenly? It all went back to that. Playing fait 
did not require of any man that he go outside the game to help a 
man who had hated him, a man who had once tried to kill him. No, 
Torrens would put no stone in his path, but neither had he any 

































By Mary Synon 


reason for removing one, even if he could. Mercer finally fell 
back on the knowledge that his chance depended upon Winnie, and 
he wrote her in his uneven script, telling her of the Board meeting. 
Then, with hope uplifting his sagging spirits, he counted the days 
to the session with the same eagerness with which Buddy had 
counted the days to his birthday. 

With the inevitable superstition of the man in prison, he went 
to Stony Lonely on the day before the Board meeting. He told 
himself that he believed a visit to old Philo’s 
grave would bring him luck! But he was, in 
truth, merely seeking to put into inadequate 
words the terrible need he felt for friendly . 
sympathy. He knew that the morrow would 
bring him weal or woe; but the chances, he 
surmised too well, stocd ten to one for the me 
woe. He yearned for some one in whom he 
could confide his fears and his 
tiny hope; but there was no 
one but the old man, dead 
now more than a twelvemonth, 
to whom he could ever have 
turned thus; and all he could 
do now was to stare 
at Philo’s grave. 

“VYou’re out of it all,” 
was his thought, al- 
most in envy. £ 

Through the night 4 
he prayed and cursed 


in snatches, but the morning of the fateful day found him strangely 
calm. He went through the ordinary routine without apparent 
agitation, and answered the summons to the Warden’s office with 
less of trembling than at any time since he had been brought to 
prison. In the entrance-hall, however, he saw a group of the men 
from Peachtree Valley who had come, he realized, to plead his 
cause; and the sight of them was almost too much for his self- 
control. He slipped beyond them to the outer office, that they 
might not see the tears in his eyes, feeling as he did, somehow 
curiously unworthy of their friendship. 

At the door Winnie arose to face him. Before he could speak 
to her, a child’s joyous cry rang out in the gloomy room, and 
regardless of rule, Buddy flung himself into his father’s arms. 

“I had to bring him,” Winnie said. ‘He told me he’d die if 
he didn’t see you—and I believe he would.” 
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. If this Board doesn’t grant you a parole, 
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Pathetically the child clung to his father. “Aren’t you ever 
coming home to us?” he pleaded. “We want you so; don’t we, 
Mummy? Aren’t they going to let you come?” 

“T hope so,” he said, but as he looked around the room crowded 
with convicts also hoping for release, he felt the impossibility of 
its consummation for him. Too well he knew the prison stories 
of how pardons and paroles were too often won. Political 
influence turned the key to the outside world, and the handful of 

men, hard-working miners from Peachtree, had never 
owned the key. Torrens had always held the Valley 


—- in his strong hands for political usage, and even his 
a departure had not broken his hold. It all came back 
td to Torrens, and Torrens was against him. 

; “Will it be long till they come to us?” Winnie asked 
pe him. 

ea “T almost hope it will be,” he said, cuddling Buddy 


5 close. 


She caught the significance of his answer. “But 


iF they'll grant it, Tom,” she said, trying to smile into 


his eyes. 
“T don’t even hope for it,” he told her. 
“But if the boys—” 
“It was good of them to come, but they don’t hold 


“But when they tell all they know?” 

“The Pardon Board’s worse than any jury.” He 
shifted Buddy to the other side, that he might talk 
the better to her. “Winnie,” he said, “if they don’t 
let me off today, I want you to stop trying. It’s no 
use. And I want you to stop coming to see me.” 

“Why?” Her face blanched. 

“Because’—he choked over the words—‘I don’t 
want to see you any more.” 

She gave to him that straight, honest look of search 
that penetrated into the very crannies of 
his soul. “Tom Mercer,” she said, 
“you’re the poorest liar I ever knew. 
When you can make your eyes say what 
your mouth says, I'll be willing to believe 
you, not before. And I'll tell you this: 


Pm 

*; 

“e I’m going to sit at the doorstep of every 
; man on it until he gets so tired of seeing 
/ me that he'll say: “Take your man, and 
get out!’ And if that doesn’t happen, 

- I’m going to governors and legislatures 

and politicians until some one works the 

/ miracle. I'll write letters to newspapers, 

and lobby in street-cars. There isn’t any- 
thing but one thing I wouldn't do to bring 
you out.” 

“What’s that?” he asked, touched more 
than he dared show by her flare of de- 
termination. 

“Quit you,” she said, clicking her teeth 
in finality of decision. 

“But Winnie—” he began. 

“They’re calling you,” she said. Swiftly 
they both arose and crossed the crowded 
room, each holding one of Buddy’s hands. At the door of Torrens’ 
office the bank-wrecker, promoted to a prison clerkship, halted 
them. “I don’t’believe you can bring the little boy in,” he said; 
but Torrens, from the end of the big table, murmured something 
to him, and he let them pass. After them filed in the men from 
the mine, as solemnly self-conscious as if it all were a funeral. 
Torrens motioned them, with recognition, to seats near the window 
beyond Winnie and Buddy, and nodded to Mercer to take a chair 
at the side of the table. 


AT its head, grouped in the dignity of sitting judges, three men 
4 4 lifted their eyes and stared at him. Although he had never seen 
one of them before, Mercer felt that he would have known them 
anywhere as the members of the all-powerful Pardon Board, so 
detached, so dominant they appeared. One of them, evidently 
the chairman, put on bone-rimmed spectacles which gave him a 
curiously old-fashioned aspect as he spoke. “You are Thomas 
Mercer?” he inquired. 

“Ves.” 

“Convicted of the murder of Jere Connors and sentenced to 
fourteen years in this prison?” 

“ves.” 
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“And you petition through your next of kin, Winifred Mercer, 
for the reconsideration of this sentence by this Board?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is there any objection from the kin of Jere Connors?” the 
spectacled man asked the bank-wrecker, who waited, his hands 
full of legal documents. Mercer caught his breath. He had for- 
gotten the formality which called on the family of the murdered 
man to resist pardon or parole. What if they should, those distant 
and estranged cousins of Connors? Would it stop the proceed- 
ings right here? The clerk fumbled through the papers. “None,” 
he said at last. 


T this, the man with the spectacles hunched down in his chair. 
44% One of the others lighted a cigar, puffing at it ruminatively. 
The third stared out of the window, apparently oblivious to the 
proceedings. “You killed Connors?” the inquisitor asked. 

“Ves. ? 

He ran through a pile of papers which the clerk put in front of 
him. “The testimony shows,” he sketched as he turned the pages, 
“that this man Connors drove past your house one morning and 
that, without provocation, you shot and killed him. Was that 
how it happened?” 

‘Something like that, but—”’ 

‘Had he a revolver?” 

“No.” 

“Did he attack you?” 

“No, but—” Why did they have to go over again all that the 
trial had shown? It had been questions and answers like these 
which had convicted him. 

“Had he ever threatened to kill you?” 

“No.” 

“Then it was cold-blooded murder?” 

“No,” he said, “it wasn’t exactly that. Connors had cheated 
me out of my home. I lost my mind, I guess, when I saw what 
it meant, and I killed him 

“But you knew that it was murder?” 

“I suppose so.” 

The second member of the Board pulled on his cigar, and the 
third yawned in his window-gazing, but the chairman held to his 
task with a determination which bespoke his intention to slight 
no detail of his duty. “Are you in good health?” he asked. 

“Why, yes,” Mercer told him in surprise at the apparent irrel- 
svance of the question. 

“Have you anything more to say?” 

“No.” The suddenness of the ending of the examination struck 
him between the eyes. How cou!d any man judge from this bald 
information the right or the wrong of a man’s punishment? 

Dismissed from the table, he stumbled back toward a place 
near the wall in blinded humiliation, burningly conscious that he 
had. in his stupid but straightforward answers, utterly failed to 
approximate the underlying truth, even though he had stated the 
surface facts. His hopes rose, however, as one by one his fellow- 
workmen from Peachtree took a piace at the table and told in the 
slow, deliberate fashion of folk not given to wordiness, the story 
of Tom Mercer’s revenge on the dead man. Listening to them, 
Mercer thought his cause won, so direct and vivid ran their 
testimony. They had known Jere Connors, known that he had 
cheated Mercer as he had a hundred other hard-working men, and 
by their code, they believed Mercer justified. That they failed 
to explain the code or the process of thought by which they made 
Mercer’s deed conform to it, Mercer did not realize, but when 
he saw the unmoved faces of the three men at the head of the 
table, ke knew that they had made no more impression on the 
Board than he had. Then he heard Winnie’s name called, in a 
vivid understanding that upon her depended his chance of parole. 


' 
HE took the place at the foot of the table which Torrens arose 
to give her, and leaned forward, clasping her hands before her 


ty . . 
Buddy, slipping away, came to 
Mercer 


and looking at the three men 
Mercer and stood beside him, clutching his father’s hand. 
answered its nervous pressure as Winnie began her story. 

“Will you Jet me tell it my own way?” she asked, and the 
spectacled man nodded while the window-gazer gave to her a 
sudden flicker of interest. 

Slowly, but with an intensity which drove on her words, she 
began the story. She began with the telling of their desire for a 
home. Briefly she sketched the picture of the struggle which they 
made toward the attainment of their dream, seeming to know that 
beneath its commonplaceness burned the divine fire of human 
aspiration. “You all know what it is to want a home of your 
own,” she said simply, and the man with the long cigar nodded 
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assent. One after another she set down the count of their sacri- 
fices. 

“Tom didn’t have a new suit for three years,” she said. “And 
we haven’t seen a movie since the first year we were married. But 
that didn’t matter at all,” she hurried to declare, “because we 
knew we were getting nearer to the one thing in all the world— 
beside Buddy and each other—we did want.” She almost glowed 
when she told how they saw the goal in sight; but she wilted, as 
she had not wilted at the actual news, when she came to the point 
of Connors’ theft of their money and their realization that the 
years of their struggles had gone to naught. 

“Tom came home from the meeting of the Building and Loan 
Association,” she said, “and told me that it was all gone. He 
sat there for hours, saying nothing, just thinking, thinking. Then, 
next day, he went to Connors, and Connors laughed at him. You 
see, Connors hadn’t broken the law. He’d managed it all so that 
he couldn’t be touched.” 

“How was that?” the chairman asked her. 

“T don’t know,” she said, “but that’s how it was.” More slowly 
still, as if she measured every word, she went on with the tale of 
Mercer’s futile attempts to secure a settlement with the swindler, 
of his growing despondency, of his terrible hatred of Connors. 
“We all hated him,” she said, “but there was something in Tom 
that hated him differently. The rest of us said it was too bad, but 
to Tom it was something more. He had the feeling, I think, that 
there must be some kind of punishment for men like Connors 
whom the law couldn’t punish. That’s why he took it in his own 
hands, I suppose.” 

“Did he tell you he was going to kill him?” 

“No,” she answered, “and I don’t think he meant to kill him. 
It was only when Connors went by that day—we were standing 
out on the street near the moving van—and laughed, that Tom 
lost his reason.” 

“You don’t mean,” the spectacled man asked her, “that you 
consider a man’s laughter, sardonic though it may be, justification 
for murder?” 

She stared at him as if she were probing him as well as con- 
sidering his question. “Yes,” she said bravely, “I do—when I 
remember how Jere Connors laughed that day.” 

“Oh, but really—” the chairman interposed, and the man with 
the cigar shook his head gravely. “That'll be all, Mrs. Mercer,” 
she was told, and Mercer watched her come back with that droop- 
ing helplessness which echoed the despair he felt. How could it 
happen that the facts which seemed to them so cogent could appear 
so puerile when dragged out by these men? He sank back limply, 
with Buddy’s hand tightening on his own. This was the end, then, 
and any fool could see what it portended. 

“Are there any other witnesses?” the chairman asked, and as 
the bank-wrecker signified that no others would follow, he gave 
Mercer a quick look of understanding. “Then we’ll—” the head 
of the Board began, but a voice interrupted him. 

“T ask to be heard in this case,” Torrens said. 


OM Mercer’s face went white as he watched the Warden 

move forward to the table. Why had Torrens asked to be 
heard? What was he going to say? Surely, after all these months 
of truce, of trust, he was not going to give testimony against him? 
With the eyes of a trapped thing Mercer watched him. The 
Warden looked neither at him nor at Winnie, who leaned forward, 
staring with frightened, questioning eyes. 

“T suppose,” Torrens was saying, “that my right of testimony is 
really confined to what Mercer has done since he came to prison 
How does that declaration of principles of the prison association 
run? ‘Pardons should issue for one of the following reasons: to 
release the innocent, to correct mistakes made in imposing the 
sentence, to relieve such suffering from ill-health as requires release 
from imprisonment, and to facilitate or reward the real reforma- 
tion of the prisoner?’ Something like that, isn’t it?” 

The chairman gave abrupt assent, and the Warden continued 
“Well, Mercer’s still fairly healthy; he isn’t innocent; and I’m not 
convinced that his real reformation, as prison reformations go 
has been more worthy of reward than other men’s: so I come back 
to the one loophole. I think that there was a mistake made in 
imposing his sentence, and I want to tell you why.” 

He leaned over a chair before him as if to come nearer the three 
men. His voice slipped down into deep earnestness, and his eyes 
glinted. “I doubt if you gentlemen know Peachtree Valley,” he 
said, ‘“‘and to know Tom Mercer and why he killed Jere Connors, 
you'd have to know Peachtree Valley as I know it. 

“TI was born there,’ he went on, “and except for the years | 
went to college, I lived there until I (Continued on page 111 
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\ THEN Peaceful Palmer saw the 
new cashier, he stepped on his 
foot frst and asked who he was after- 
ward 
Let me draw a fine distinction in 
Peaceful’s behalf: he was not quarrel- 
some, only combative. He had.a merry 
blue eye and a cheerful grin, even when 
he fought, which was often; like the 
Irishman of the ancient tale, when he 
saw a fight there was only one thing 
he wanted to know—was it a private 
affair or could anybody get in it? Build- 
ing a railroad in Quetzal is not a lively 
life unless you make it so, and Peaceful 
was rarely overtaken by ennui. 
Mr. Edwin Higgs hove upon our vi- 
sion in the bar of Caravanchel. It was 
early Saturday evening. He paused be- 
side the table where Jimmy Siever and 
I were mildly playing dominoes and 
startled us by asking permission to 
look on 
“Eh?” said Jimmy. “Huh? Oh, yes.” 
He cast a furtive look about the room. 
“Give us your word of honor not to be- 
tray anything you see?” 
“I beg pardon?” said Mr. Higgs un- 
certainly 
“Granted,” said the solemn and mag- 
nanimous James. “Listen!” With a 
confidential forefinger he hooked the la- 
pel of Mr. Higgs’ neat gray coat. “These 
chairs,” he said, “belong to Mr. Robert 
Wung, but he is an educated Chinaman and a friend of mine. Sit 
down. I'll answer for the consequences.” 
“Oh,” said Mr. Higgs, and achieved a smile. 
name is Higgs. I’m the new cashier. 
are with Hampson and Smith too?” 
“IT am a gentleman,” said Jimmy, “and Henderson is with 
Hampson and Smith too. Keg, shake hands with my friend 
Mr.— Higgs, did you say? Too formal. What’s your real name?” 
Perceiving, almost without a struggle this time, Jimmy’s friendly 
and humorous intent, Mr. Higgs smiled again. “My first name is 


” 


“Thank you. My 
You gentlemen, I take it, 


Illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 


Many of us remembered 
eyes of blue or gray or 
hazel; but eyes that are soft 
and dark are lovely too. 


Edwin,” he supplied, “if that is 
what you mean?” 

“Glad to meet you, Edwin,” said 

the solemn James. “I’m Jimmy 

Siever. This is Mr. Henderson. 

Keg, shake hands with my friend Clarence.” 

“Edw—” began Mr. Higgs, but did not 
finish the correction. He merely nodded, 
and thereafter sat thoughtfully eying us 
through the largest pair of shell-rimmed 
spectacles in captivity. It made me slightly 
nervous, that calm scrutiny, as if he were 
studying us under a magnifying glass. 

A serious young man was Higgs, and 
homely. His mouth was wide, and his nose 
was nothing to speak of, and he was 
freckled—tot exuberantly, like Peaceful, for 
instance, but vaguely, as if in protest against 
the rudeness of the sun. His head was 

long from brow to back, and his hair was thin and sandy, as if 
its vitality were sapped by the thought-machinery under it—an 
— heightened by the intent eyes behind those spectacles 
of his. 


Peaceful Palmer came in. It was inevitable that the figure of 


- Mr. Higgs should catch his eye at once; except for a couple of 


native dandies who did not count, Mr. Higgs wore the only coat 
and white collar among us. Pausing to speak wholly unnecessary 
words to me, Peaceful planted a hobnailed heel accurately upon 
the polished oxford.of Mr. Higgs. 
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“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Higgs. 
“Certainly, but promise me you'll never do it again,” said the 
generous Palmer. 

“You are standing on my foot,” said Mr. Higgs. 

“Which foot?” inquired Peaceful, ready to discuss the matter 
in all its phases. 

“Lay off, Peaceful,” interposed Siever 
hands with my friend Mr. Higgs—Clarence for short. 
is the new cashier.” 

“T was afraid of something like this,” 
and stalked on to the bar. 

“Weil!” said Mr. Higgs. There was no anger in it, only dis- 
tress and perplexity. “Well!” 

“Well, what?” said Jimmy dryly. 

“Why did he do that?” 

“Why didn’t you poke him in the short ribs?” 

“IT thought it was an accident,” said Mr. Higgs. 

“Oh, did you!” murmured James, shuffling the dominoes. 


“Dismount. Shake 
Mr. Higgs 


said Palmer gloomily, 


M* HIGGS sighed. “I realize that I am green,” he said. 
+ “This is all new to me.” With a comprehensive jerk of his 
head, he included the flannel-shirted loungers at the bar, the 
whole lethargic city of Quetzal in its isolation of hill and jungle. 
“T expected to find the natives perhaps a little difficult, but Ameri- 
cans—”’ He sighed again and lapsed into troubled silence. 

I was always tender-hearted. “Palmer,” I explained, “is af- 
flicted with curiosity; that’s all. He’s just wondering whether 
he can lick you or you can lick him, and he'll never be happy 
till he finds out.” 

“But why? He never laid eyes on me till this minute that I 
know of.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing personal in it,” 
Peaceful’s way.” 

Mr. Higgs revolved this thought in the mental laboratory be- 
hind his spectacles. ‘‘You mean,”’ he hazarded, “this Palmer is 
a sort of champion, the official bully?” 

“No!” said Jimmy and I together 

“It’s a—a hobby,” I said, lighting on a way of putting it. 
“Peaceful’s a good fellow, but he fights everybody—at least once.”’ 

Mr. Higgs digested this for the space of three seconds. Then 
he rose and laid his glasses on the table. “Keep an eye on these, 
will you?” he begged. 

“Hey! What’s the idea?” 
tackle him now, are you?” 

“Yes,” said the matter-of-fact Mr. Higgs. “If I’m going to 
stay here, I can’t have him stepping on my feet every time he 
passes me. It’s simpler to satisfy his curiosity.” 

He turned his neat gray back on us and advanced calmly to 
the bar. Peaceful was in the act of hoisting liquid cheer when 
an awkward hand fell on the back of his neck, causing the bever- 
age to splash freely but externally. 

“Wot the dizzy wump!” sputtered he, or words to that effect. 

He set the glass on the bar and turned, wiping his face, to 
behold Mr. Higgs. That serious-minded gentleman, having sup- 
plied cause, waited calmly for Mr. Palmer to begin. 

“Why—why, Clarence!” marveled Peaceful. “When did you come 
to life? What’s the dizzy idea? Take me for a friend of yours?” 

“Did you want to fight me?” 

“Huh?” said Peaceful. ‘“Why—yes, Clarence; why not?” 

Undoubtedly he misjudged his man. Having made that dam- 
aging admission, he waited for further words on the subject, and 
while he waited, Mr. Higgs smote him awkwardly but forcefully 
in the eye. Palmer swung savagely, but Mr. Higgs leaped back, 
seized a chair and held it between them. Peaceful laid violent 
hands on the chair; whereupon Mr. Higgs promptly released it 
and struck him in the other eve 

“For the love of Pete!” said Peaceful 

He stood there looking foolishly from the chair, which he 
clutched with both hands, to Mr. Higgs, who calmly waited for 
him to continue hostilities Then he set the chair down and 
dropped into it and began to laugh. “Oh, Mamma!” he gurgled 
“T must make a note of that. Turned the dizzy chair loose and 
hit me in the eye!” 

“Are you through fighting?” inquired Mr. Higgs 

“Am I—oh, Clarence!” moaned Peaceful, waving him feebly 
away. “Just wait a minute. There’s always a minute between 


I told him. “It’s just 


grinned Jimmy. “Not going to 


rounds.” 

He leaped from the chair, roaring, “Round two!” He seized the 
startled Mr. Higgs in his arms, 
and kissed him loudly behind the ear 
he cried. 


pinning his elbows to his sides, 
“That’s all, Clarence!” 


“Cease fighting. It’s a draw!” 








Pure Reason Higgs 


Red misery submerged the freckles of Mr. Higgs. His calm 
deserted him. “Turn me loose, c-confound you,” he wailed 
“Turn me loose! You sha’n’t make a clown of me!” 

“No, Clarence,” said Peaceful soothingly, “the Lord did that 
Whoa, Clarence! Will you be good if I turn you loose? Whoa 
now! Come on; let’s have a drink.” 

Mr. Higgs suddenly ceased to struggle. 
“provided you allow me to buy one too.”’ 


“All right,” he said 


WE acclaimed this laudable sentiment and crowded to the 
bar. Mr. Higgs consumed Palmer’s peace-offering, but 
moodily. The Higgs freckles remained in red eclipse. ‘The 
Higgs spectacles, resumed, did not achieve their wonted Air of 
scholarly detachment. Through them burned the rage of a mor- 
tally wounded dignity. He rose briefly to the large heartiness 
proper to one who orders the bartender to repeat; and thi 

after—unconsciously rubbing that hateful spot behind his ear— 
submerged again and was lost in contemplation of his shame 

Bud Regan saw him thus downcast and sought to cheer | 
“Boy,” he shouted, crowding in beside him, “that shore wa 
pair o’ lamps you hung on Peaceful. Who learned you that t1 
with the chair?” 

“It wasn’t a trick,” protested the moody Higgs. “I never 
fought anybody before, and I was frightened for a moment. It 
was instinctive to try to hold him off with something. Do you 
think it was unsportsmanlike to hit him when both his hands 
were engaged?” 

“Wow!” said Regan. “Go on; I’m listenin’!” 

But Mr. Higgs had subsided into gloomy’ application to 
glass, the contents of which he absorbed with visible effort. 

“What's the matter? Did you git the wrong licker?” 

“To tell the truth,” confessed Mr. Higgs, “I don’t like any 
of it.” 

“What for do you drink it, then?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Higgs, “it seems to be done.” 

“Huh?” said Bud. 

“He means,” translated Fred Schuyler, “that he does it to 
a good fellow. Am I right, Clarence?” 

“Edwin,” corrected Mr. Higgs, brooding over his wrongs. 

“Sinful waste o’ good licker,” grumbled Bud. 

“You are unduly harsh, Bud,” said Schuyler gravely. “Clar- 
ence is not as we are, swayed by crude impulse. He live 
the light of pure reason. He has a reason for everything 
knows the reason. He licked Peaceful because it was expedient 
He drinks to avoid the appearance of narrow priggishness. C |ar- 
ence, correct me if I am wrong!” 

Mr. Higgs went through the form of smiling. 
him long enough, he was sure to find it out. 
Bud grinned too; he knew Schuyler was being facetious 
feeling some uncertainty as to whether the victim was Mr. Higg: 
or himself, he ordered another drink—as he always did when in 
doubt. He lifted his glass and cleared his throat in the approved 
manner of one about to propose a toast. 
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If you baited 


“Pure Reason Higgs!” said he. 
(CONSIDER now the Comandante of Police. The Comandante 
had never heard of Mr. Higgs, but he should have heard that 


toast. It bore heavily on his destinies. 

Consider briefly the ingratitude of princes, a shocking thing. I 
mean, consider the Comandante’s overlord, President Alvarez 
We made him—involuntarily, it is true, but effectively, as I 
told you elsewhere 


And for a time he listened to words of wis 
dom from Uncle Joe Hampson, and all was comparatively 

But his memory was poor. He forgot that we had made him 
he forgot that we had once calied him Mike and taught 

the true inwardness of the straight flush: he forgot that the 
Republic of Quetzal existed primarily for Hampson and Smith to 
build railroads in. 

He allowed the Comandante of Police to indulge the pervers 
that was in him, and it was much. 

It may have been a quarter of an hour after the christening 
of Mr. Higgs that we heard an ominous sound in the street 
clatter of hoofs, the jingle of bridle-chains, the shuffle of sandaled 
feet on cobblestones. 


“Gosh!” moaned Regan: “he’s done gone went an’ done it 
agin!” 

He leaped out the door and pounded away down the street, 
peeding to wrest Uncle Joe Hampson from his early bed. He 
knew that the sad tidings had not reached Uncle Joe; by some 


strange coincidence the telephone-wire always broke on the night 
that the Comandante— 
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Peaceful leaped from the chair, roaring, “Round Two!” 


“Who has done what again?” queried Mr. Higgs. 

The red background of the Higgs freckles had faded by now 
to normal sallowness and beyond. Under stress of inward sorrow 
they stood out, each to itself in melancholy prominence. He 
spoke with great dignity and restraint. “Who has done what 


again?” 

“The Comandante,” I grunted, and yielded to helpless pro- 
fanity. 

“What is it? A raid?” 

“Oh, no,” I said savagely, “—just a merry little picnic to cele- 


brate pay-day.” 

But Mr. Higgs was not deceived. It was a picturesque spec- 
tacle that we looked on, crowding there in the doorway, but 
not even to the most inexperienced eye could it be described as 
merry 

Along either side of the street paced a file of mounted police, 
very stern in crossed cartridge-belts and large ferocious spurs; 
and between, linked like yoked oxen to one long rope, grimed 
with the dust of a heavy march, plodded a hundred hopeless cap- 
tives. Jimmy Siever uttered a torrid, horrid word and kicked 
a chair spinning across the floor. 

“There,” he said, and you would have thought he was bitterly 
accusing Mr. Higgs, “goes the best gang of hard-rock drillers on 
the Quetzal division. I know. ‘I trained ’em.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Higgs. “Hampson and Smith men?” 

“Ah! You have guessed it,” said Jimmy. 


He seized Mr. Higgs in his arms and kissed him loudly behind the ear. 


A railroad, you know, is not built without labor. A govern- 
ment is not operated without labor, either; and the Comandante 
of Police was a most direct and efficient recruiter. He simply 
went where the labor was and took it. Here, and in other dismal 
columns plodding through the night from the more distant camps, 
went the hands and feet of Hampson and Smith. No doubt you 
will have easily recognized ourselves as the brains thereof. 

“What are they arrested for—so many of them?” persisted Mr. 
Higgs. 

“Hmmph!” said Jimmy with scorn for so simple a mind. “To 
sweep the plaza. To work in the Government quarries. To pay 
fines.” 

““But—what offense?” 

“Having money to pay fines,” explained Jimmy elaborately. 
“Not having money to pay fines. Gambling. Disturbing the 
peace of the alligators in the Armeria River. Any old thing. 
You the cashier and don’t know it’s pay-day?” 

What offense? Hmmph, indeed! Labor was necessary and 
revenue was acceptable. All was fish that came to the Co- 
mandante’s net. The only question was, how many could he con- 


‘ veniently round up? 


We straggled back to the bar and damped our rage as best 
we might, but there was poor comfort in it. We referred often 
and earnestly to the Comandante, to be sure; and Mr. Higgs 
listened. 


Let me be fair. Our harshest word was not less than the 
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truth. It was never the Comandante’s aim to be loved. Some 
of the men he recruited never came back, and those who did 
told tales of him which shall not be recorded here. But—he is 
gone. Peace to his memory! 

Uncle Joe Hampson came in. His thin gray beard was cocked 
at a truculent angle, but his face was bleak. We offered no 
spoken sympathy. Uncle Joe knew anything that we could say. 

“Set ‘em up, boys,” he said wearily. ‘Might as well have a 
good time. There'll be durned little work Monday.” 

“Wont Mike Alvarez do anything, Uncle Joe?” It was a per- 
functory question. If President Alvarez could be moved, Uncle 
Joe would have moved him. 

Uncle Joe shook his head. 
to enforce the law. Fact is, 
he said dryly. 

Yes; the Comandante had a daughter, a fact known to be of 
warm interest to President Alvarez. We ourselves had looked on 
her without unpleasant sensations. 

“Well, the Comandante,” we urged; ‘can’t you buy him?” 

Uncle Joe snorted. “Sure you can buy him! But he 
honest. He wont stay bought.” 

And there you were. 

Uncle Joe went heavily away. We continued to buy and con- 
sume liquid cheer, but in a desultory fashion, without enthusiasm 
or visible result. With the possible exception of Mr. Higgs, we 
all possessed copper-riveted interiors, anyway. However, when 
you are twenty-odd and work thirteen days of every fortnight, 
you can be melancholy just so long; and after that, even gloom 
grows humorous. 

“H’i can’t get no h’enjoyment h’out h’of h’it,” complained Sie- 
ver, in the immortal phrase of a Cockney who had once lingered 
briefly in our midst. “The Boliche? What say?” 

We craved movement, diversion. We descended on the Bo- 
liche. Two lumpy bowling-alleys gave the Boliche its name, but 
an excellent dancing-floor was the secret of its cheer. We in- 
curred no danger in proceeding thither; the Boliche had ample 
provision against the horrors of thirst. And there were bright 
feminine evyes— 

Do not misjudge us. Many of us remembered eyes of blue 
or gray or hazel, and secretly carried well-thumbed letters; but 
eyes that are soft and dark are lovely too. Girlish charm is girl- 
ish charm when you are twenty-odd, and there were those who 
looked with favor on us. Peaceful deserted us at once and 
engaged in courtly converse a stout matron who wielded a 
palm-leaf fan. managed a word or 


“Says it’s the Comandante’s business 
the Comandante’s got a daughter,” 


aint 


Perhaps—who knows?—he 
a glance or something for the maiden who sat beside her, a plump 
and delectable maiden who was sparing of speech but eloquent 
of eye. 

But in strange confusion he abandoned this gallant effort and 
bolted back to the bar. A word, a giggle had undone poor Peace- 
ful. Furtively he examined his visage in the mirror and learned 
the worst 
ing purple, record of his late encounter with Mr. Higgs. 

We made soothing comment on this picturesque phenomenon, 
laughing cheerily, but strangely enough, Peaceful was not 
soothed. From time to time he turned those baleful orbs on 
the author of their misfortunes, and you could tell that he was 
not fond of Mr. Higgs—which made the feeling between them 
admirably unanimous. Mr. Higgs saw very little worth in Peace- 
ful Palmer. 


the pavilion 
broke out 
Entered 


stir. At the entrance to 
The musi 
national 


HERE was a sudder 
paused a splendid carriage 
again in the stirring strains of the 


stopped, 
anthem 


Miguel Alvarez, President of Quetzal and Friend of All the 
World—except Hampson and Smith 
Hands pattered in applause—not ours Handsome, smiling, 


he bowed, and ushered in the daughter of the Comandante. 
Behind them strode the martial and impressive figure of the 
Comandante himself. 

The orchestra swung into the seductive measure of a waltz. 
President Alvarez offered his arm to his fair partner, beginning 
the decorous promenade that must precede each dance. Once 
about the floor they walked, and began gracefully to revolve. 
Perhaps a dozen couples followed. Not everybody is worthy to 
share the floor with a president. 

With appropriate hauteur the Comandante stood watching: 
bulky he was, and tall and well fronted. None presumed to 
stand near him. In recognition, doubtless, of the pacific nature 


of the occasion, he wore tonight only one revolver, but his for- 
bidding reputation was about him like a coat of mail. 


His brows 


Pure Reason Higgs 


were heavy, and his mustache was long and thick and proud 
and richly curling. In Quetzal, you must know, hair on the face 
is the ultimate attainment of virility. He was the visible e 
bodiment of the Law, ruthless and awe-inspiring. 

“Is that the Comandante?” whispered Mr. Higgs,. emerging 
from long and gloomy silence. ‘“H’m,” he said thoughtful 
“Vain, fond of adulation. See that dent in his chin? Cruel 
But he is conscious of holding his jaw firm—” 

“Human nature at a glance, eh?” said Peaceful, pushing 
“Well, read my face!” 

Mr. Higgs opened and shut his mouth wordlessly. The freckles 
stood out on his unhappy countenance, and those goggles of | 
suggested somehow a slightly inebriated fish, He seemed but 
sorry game for the turbulent Palmer. 

“Go on. Read it.” 

“You have the round head of combativeness,” said Mr. Higg 
“the curly hair of irresponsibility—” 

“Ts that so!” said Peaceful. ‘Now I'll read yours.” 

He stared solemnly at the unhappy Higgs, shaking his head in 
sorrow. “I don’t know why the Lord lets you live, Clarenc 
was his verdict. “You’re not handsome and you’re not usef 
and you’ve got your hat on in the presence of gentlemen.” 

“Quit it, Peaceful,’ growled Shirtless Walker. “Want ti 
Comandante on your neck?” 

“Just as soon,” said Peaceful blithely. 
was ever potent to dispel his gloom. 


The prospect of trouble 


E looked and saw the frowning eye of that dignitary on h 

and was inspired to the crowning imprudence of his reckless 
career. He snatched the offending hat from the head of \ 
Higgs, dashed through a fringe of spectators and caromed hea\ 
into the broad bosom of the Comandante. 

“Oof!” said the Comandante. 

“I beg your pardon. Go to thunder,” said Peaceful, and re- 
bounded from the Comandante’s chest out upon the dancir 
floor. 

“Seize him!” gasped the Comandante with such breath as 
mained to him. “Seize the—’ No, on second thought I sh 
not translate the word he used; and there were ladies present, too 

The dancers scattered—except the President of Quetzal. It was 
the duty of all trouble to avoid him. Serene and stern he st 
his ground, setting his fair partner behind him. 

“Hello, Mike!” caroled Peaceful, bearing down. 
Mike? Have a hat!” 

He jammed the hat of Mr. Higgs about the presidential ears 
and galloped on. The noble size of the Higgs cranium was 
denced by the completeness with which the brow of Don Miguel 
went into eclipse. We did not laugh. We groaned. It 1S 
crude comedy, but tragedy lumbered at its heels. The things we 
knew of the Comandante were not of a sort to encourage mer- 
riment. 

He was a heavy craft, the Comandante, but powerful un 
full steam. Where a bystander blocked his path, he bowled him 
down. Here and there dived Peaceful, contriving cover of the 
panic-stricken spectators. He was more agile than his purs 
and his hobnails gave him a better footing on the smooth floor, 





“What 


but that roaring Nemesis carried a long blue revolver at full 
cock. One instant in the open would see the end of Peaceful 
Palmer. 

“Seize him, you—’’ Again words which discretion bids me 
omit. “Seize the—” But no hand clutched at Peaceful 
Palmer twice: he was a two-fisted and hard-headed fugitive, 


highly uncomfortable to hold. The grin was gone from his face 
now. No more did he sing out gay jibes at his lumbering enc 
For once in his life, I think, Peaceful knew the meaning of 
pentance. 

And we? There was not much that we could do, but we did 
it. We blundered into the Comandante’s way at every opportun- 
ity; but at best we could only defer the end. Dazedly, through 
grunts and feminine squeals and the mad shuffling of feet, I heard 
the voice of Mr. Higgs. 

“My hat,” he said. 
sorry—” 

While Peaceful dodged and ducked for his life, Mr. Higgs stood 
before President Alvarez, demanding his hat. Mechanically the 
enraged Don Miguel surrendered it. 

“A thousand thanks,” said Mr. Higgs in the halting Spanish of 
one who speaks by the book. “I am sorry. My friend is a little 

a little—intoxicated—”’ 

“IT know zat Peaceful Palmer,” said the President griml\ 
speaking what he always believed to be (Continued on page 


“A thousand thanks. Yo siento—I am 
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The back of the Comandante’s head resumed contact with the floor. “Be still,” said Mr. Higgs fretfully. “I 
want to think.” Then something flashed from Mr. Higgs’ pocket and gleamed at the Comandante’s throat. 
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os HE sins of the fathers may be visited upon the children,” 

once remarked Sam Hod, the well-known Vermont newspaper 
editor, “—but what can be said for the boy who confronts his father’s 
indiscretions with the flourish of a mean barrel-stave, or greets the 
handicaps of heredity with a jagged slat hurriedly torn from 
the side of a soap-box?” 

This is the chronicle of a lad who decided he had been the 
scion of a line of ne’er-do-wells long enough, and started in, right- 
about-face, to be an ancestor. 

Into our Vermont newspaper office one morning in the spring 
of 1902 came a stout, pink, middle-aged man with wavy, lusterless 
hair, tired eyes and a weak mouth. He was Bill Galloway, who 
had hitherto conducted the restaurant on the corner of Main 
and Maple streets. His wife, a frayed-out, round-shouldered, wist- 
ful-eyed little creature, permitted the place to show a weak profit 
by doing three women’s work in the kitchen and growing more 
and more emaciated and shapeless by endless hours over a sizzling 
stove 

“Well,” growled the paper’s proprietor, “I hear you’ve sold your 
lunch-room to go into a manufacturing business.” 

“Yes,” Bill Galloway replied, “I decided I was cut out for 
bigger things than presiding all my life at the cash-register of 
a small-town lunch-room. I’ve bought Jack Whiting’s old factory 
down by the railroad yards. Properly managed, I think the patents 
on the invention are worth a lot. You ought to send somebody 
down and write up the reorganization for your paper.” 

But Sam Hod, the aforesaid proprietor, failed to become en- 
thusiastic. 

“And what's this I hear about your wife working in the new 
factory? I should think you’d have more personal pride, Galloway, 
than to make—or let—her do such a thing.” 

Galloway shrugged his shoulders and sighed 

“Yes,” the editor went on, “and my boy said at dinner this 
noon that you were compelling your William, Jr., to leave school 
and lend a hand too. That lad’s too young to leave school, Galloway 
Your whole system for prospering is wrong. Any fool can make 
money by working his folks.” 

Bill fingered his watch-fob and cast tired eyes about our office. 


“I know it, Mr. Hod,” said he, “but I’m a poor man—a poor 
man trying to get ahead. The screen business is small, and | 
lack the money for outside help. Martha is willing to work, 


because she knows my circumstances. So’s the boy. If the family 
feels that way, why should I object?” 

Sam eyed him narrowly 

“And how much work do you do?” 

“Some ones got to look after the office financing and sales. 
That’s where I come in. But what are you trying to do, Mr. Hod— 
pick a quarrel?” 

“Well,” Sam snapped, “I’ve small use for a man who tries to 
make money on the underpaid effort of his folks.” 

Bill Galloway seemed to grow more tired, his eyes weaker. 

“You misjudge me, Mr. Hod,” he argued 

“I hope so, Galloway, I hope so—for the sake of that boy, 
to say nothing of your wife I don’t know where Billy gets 
his character It must be from his mother But if you take 
that boy out of school for keeps, I feel like raising a rumpus 
about it As for yourself, what you need isn’t sympathy: it’s 
two swift kicks—properly placed And that was that. — 

Around the first of July, Jeff Turner, who owns the Paris 
Hardware Company, came into our office to leave an ad 

“What do you know about that Galloway Screen Company?” 
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he asked, as he thrust his tremendously mustached feat 
inside the inner door. “I guess everything aint going 
too smooth down there. I hear about every merchant 
lawyer in town’s campin’ on Galloway’s trail—just mé¢ 
little bills that run and run and aint never settled. 
got into me for fifty-one dollars, and I bet I never 
my money.” 


He 





















































When Galloway strutted importantly down the street, well dressed, 
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his wife and son went shabby, the townsfolk felt a just irritation. 








| don’t want to say anything against a man to hurt 


his business,” replied Sam. “But, you being a steady ad-, 


vertiser and a friend of mine, I'm telling you to go slow 
on credit to Bill Galloway.” 
“You don’t need to tell me that. I’ve shut down already.” 
see Jeff went out grumpily. 
Autumn passed, and winter. One sloppy morning toward the 


close of the following May, Pinkie Price, our local reporter, came into 
the office with a rumor that promised news. 

“Bill Galloway’s almost gone bust,” he announced, “and he’s 
gonna sell out.” 

“How do you know?” 

“His boy Billy told me—about the sellin’, anyhow.” 

“Who’s he going to sell to?” 

“A big company in Cleveland. Billy says it’s a competitor in 
the fly-screen business. His father’s been hurtin’ their trade.” 

“You mean somebody’s going to pay real money for that business 
down by the railroad tracks?” 

“Looks that way, Mr. Hod. I guess it’s their patents. The big 
firm wants ’em.” 

“How much is Galloway going to sell for?” 

“Billy don’t know for certain; he thinks it’s ten thousand—for 
the patents—and the plant and machinery for what it’s worth.” 

“Ten thousand! You mean Bill Galloway stands to get ten 
thousand dollars clean money?” 

“That’s what young Galloway says. He oughta know; he’s right 
there in his dad’s office.” 

“Oh, Junior’s moved into his dad’s office, has he?” 

“Yeah. They got almost twenty men working for ’em now. 
Billy don’t have to work in the factory any more. But I'll tell 
you what, Mr. Hod: it aint the old man that keeps things straight 
down there.” 

“Nor” 

“Not by a damsite. It’s Billy Junior himself.” 

“I aint surprised.” 

“Jeff Turner’s campin’ on old Bill's trail like a bloodhound. 
So’s Lawyer Hentley. If Galloway gets hold of any real money, 
they’re gonna grab it.” 

“But ten thousand dollars! Galloway doesn’t owe ten thousand 
dollars or anything like it.” 

“I know! But everybody up and down Main Street feels pretty 
certain that it’s in old Bill to get hold of that cash and make 
a get-away—without paying a cent,” explained Pinkie. 

“You mean desert his folks?” 

“Tt aint impossible, Mr. Hod. Nobody trusts him,’ Pinkie declared. 

“True, nobody trusts him.” The editor was thoughtful. 

“Funny thing,” went on Pinkie, “—Jeff Turner hates old Bill 
worse’n anybody else in town. And young Billy is stuck on his 
daughter.” 

“On Flossie Turner!” Sam _ exclaimed. 

“Sure. Aint you heard?” 

“No. But Jeff wont let his girl marry Galloway's boy in a 
thousand years,” Sam prophesied. 

“You said it. And as Uncle Joe Fodder puts it: ‘Hell’s due 
to bust!’” And Pinkie drifted out of the office. 

It developed subsequently that a promoter from Buffalo, named 
Carver, had been responsible for the negotiations whereby Galloway 
was to dispose of his plant and patents to the Cleveland interests. 
How Carver got hold of Galloway is immaterial. The point is, 
that the day previous to Pinkie’s announcement, Carver had visited 
the Galloway plant with an official of the Cleveland company, 
named Bricksmith. Carver had been enthusiastic; Galloway had 
been anxious; Bricksmith had been skeptical. 

The three finally met in the lobby of the Whitney House that 
evening. Bricksmith—a big, senatorial-looking man with a bald 
head and cigar mouth that was classic—finally arose to bid Gallo- 
way good-by. He was returning to Cleveland on the midnight train. 

“IT can’t promise you anything, Mr. Galloway,” he said. ‘Not 
a thing! But the whole proposition, exactly as you have put 
it up to me, will be submitted to our directors at their regular 
meeting Monday morning. There’s a big question in my mind 
whether we will want to acquire a small factory away up here 
in Vermont; it’s a long way from the main offices. On the other 
hand, moving the machinery you’ve got here, and some of your 
skilled workmen, to Cleveland would likewise be an expensive job. 
There are good and bad points about keeping the factory here 
or moving it—both. Then again, there’s the question of running 
it. We've got a man in the Cleveland plant named McNabb. He’d 
be the logical one to assume charge here. But another factory 
is trying to steal him away from us, and a man to take his place 
would be difficult to find, offhand. No, I can’t promise anything 
or hold out any hope. But I’ve got your figures and am personally 
open-minded in the matter. I'll put it up to our directors honestly. 
If we decide to accept, you'll get a telegram from us on or about 
the tenth. You'll get a telegram from us anyhow, so you wont 
need to wait on us if vou find another purchaser.” 

“T’d just as soon go to Cleveland—” began Galloway, then thought 
better of it and paused. 
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HOPE ran high in the Galloway famiiy when Bill reported 

at supper that night. The business had grown to pre- 
tentious size, it was true, but mostly on bank loans and other 
borrowed money. Liquid cash had been utilized for pay-rolls. 
Creditors had been put off until a crash was inevitable—if 
Bricksmith and his company turned the proposition down.- Will 
Galloway had staked everything on the chance that he could 
eventually unload on these competitors. If the Cleveland people 
refused to buy 

Galloway went around petulant and preoccupied during the 
next few days. If the Cleveland people refused to buy, the 
jig was up. Galloway made his plans to flee the town and 
let the crash take place with him out of it all. 

The town, perhaps, was cruel to Galloway. But usually public 
opinion has a sound basis, and when he strutted importantly 
down the street, well dressed and smoking a good cigar, while 
his wife and son went shabby, the townsfolk felt a just irritation. 
Likewise, if Galloway had not given the impression that as a 
factory-owner he wanted to play the big financier, and assumed 
a demeanor of undue importance over more conscientious and 
harder-working business men, his lot might have been easier. 
But he rarely did any work in the factory himself—instead left 
the practical direction of the plant to an inexperienced, over- 
taxed boy. He spent freely on himself; but when his wife wanted 
money to pay the home expenses, he became petulant. These 
things were bound to get out around a little town like ours. And 
Galloway suffered accordingly. 


J UST after young Billy Galloway had turned eighteen, it was 
that he fell in love with the Turner girl. Florence was a 
plain, comfortable little body, one of those sympathetic girls 
who are always nursing a sick chicken in a box of cotton wadding 
behind the kitchen stove, or bringing home ailing cats, or wheeling 
other women’s babies out on sunny afternoons; whenever she 
appeared on the streets, a dozen children were sure to be trailing 
after her. 

The boys who went in for flirting with more worldly wise 
young ladies behind the woodbine of shadowed piazzas, said that 
Flossie was “soft.” They declared she was “going” with the Gallo- 
way boy for the same reasons that prompted her to bring home 
sick animals. 

Anyway, she was very much in love with the Galloway boy, 
and the Galloway boy was very much in love with Flossie; 
and as he had taken a man’s place in the world long before 
his time, it wasn’t surprising that he should have desired a 
wife before it was right and proper that he should take one 
unto himself. 

Yes, Flossie was a plain girl. But the night Billy asked 
her to be his wife was in June, a soft summer evening full 
of moonlight; and on a soft summer evening full of moonlight, 
especially if she happens to be dressed in white with just a 
faint fragrance of perfume about her, no girl ts plain. They 
were seated beside the big clump of lilacs on the northwest 
corner of our Common. It was late; pedestrians were few. They 
had no one to keep them company but the xylophones of the 
crickets and the fluted chorus of the tree-toads. Swayed by the 
closeness of her, with the blood pounding strangely within him 
at the liberty, the Galloway boy reached over and took one 
of her hands. Can’t you see them! 

“Flo,” he said huskily, awkward with the boldness of it. “I 
got something I been wantin’ to say to you for a long, long time! 

The girl gave his silhouette a frightened glance in the summer 
dark, but she did not pull her hand away. 

“Flo,” the boy choked, “would you—would 
mind bein’ my wife?” 

His voice fell down completely on the last word 

Would she mind? All the Turner girl said was 
Then she hid her face in her hands. 

Young Galloway took it for assent—as indeed it 
ingly, fearfully, he passed an arm about her shoulders. 

The maples were very silent and still in their leafy slumber. 
Somewhere up in the mass of branches, a sleepy bird twittered 
A thousand June moths swept about the humming arc-lights. 
The rich incense of the syringas, the perfume of honest green 
sod and fragrant grasses enveloped them. And from the heavens 
a philosophical old moon looked down sympathetically upon them, 
making fantastic traceries under the maples and shrubbery. 

It was such an evening as would never come again—no matter 
how their love affair turned out, no matter how many summer 
nights they passed together. The boy drew the girl toward him 


vou—would you 


“Oh, Will!” 


Halt- 


was 


and kissed her on the cheek—a cheek that was hot beneath the 





William the Ancestor 


She was a very wonderful bit ot 
humanity, there in the half-shadows the moonlight made. 


curls of her soft hair. 

“Oh, Florence—I’m—lI’m so happy!” the lad choked. “It 
been hard to do all I’ve had to do—with no one to tell m 
troubles to, no one to lean on, no one who cares mueh abou 
me! Nobody knows about it—no one but Mother and myself! 

She caressed his wavy brown hair. She was no coquette, th 
Turner girl. But she said in a whisper that no man has hear 
unless he has been thus with a girl in white on a soft Ne\ 
England summer night: “You’ve got me to tell them to now 
Will, dear.” 

Tears came to his eyes. A faint breeze stirred the lade 
syringa bushes and dropped a shower of petals about them. | 
cooled his temples, from which the girl’s delicate fingers smoothe 
back the hair. And that moment the heartaches and disappoin 
ments of his hard young life slipped away. He was exquisitely 
deliriously happy. 





HEY finally left the old bench and moved across the Commo: 

in and out of the shadows cast by the moonlight, the ar 
lamps, the trees and the shrubbery—arm in arm. At the ban 
stand at the west end of the Common, the figure of a man con 
fronted them. 

“You're out late, young lady!” the man said grimly. H 
wore bedroom slippers and no hat. By the coat turned up abo 
his neck the boy knew the man’s nightshirt was tucked inside h 
trousers and that he had risen from his bed to search for h 


’ 


daughter. 
“T didn’t mean to be late,. Father. I guess I forgot abo 
the time.” 
“That'll be all from you. Who’s this scalawag with you?” 
“It’s Will, Father. We've been sitting over on the ben 


behind the monument—just talking.” 


“Will? Will who?” The gray-headed man did not have h 
glasses. He peered closely into the boy’s white features. 

“Will Galloway, Father. He’s—he’s asked me to—to mart 
him.” 


At that Jeff demanded: 

“Have you asked my daughter to marry you?” 

“Yes sr.” 

“You—a Galloway? My girl—marry you! Marry Bill Gal 
way’s boy? Before she does that, I'll see her dead!” 

“T can’t help what my father is! I—” 

“Your father’s blood is in you! Ive watched you these hal 
dozen years. I could flog you right here for the insult!” 
Jeff raged. 

“IT don’t mean anything but what’s proper to your daughter 
Will declared. 

“You'd better not! 
in company with my 

“You mean—” 

“That’s exactly what I mean! If my girl ever married y 
the Turners don’t have a davghter no more; her name com 
right out. of our family Bible. And if you persist in seeing her, | 
have you run out of town!” 

The grim old man clutched the girl by the arm. 

“Now then, you march!” he ordered. 

Sobbing, the girl obeyed. The father scuffed after her w 
never a backward look. 

The boy remained for a time on the walk where they h 
left him. After a while he moved over and seated himself 
the lowest step leading up into the band-stand. 

“Just because I’m a Galloway!”’ he whispered to the shado 
a Galloway.” 


Now, you git! And if I ever find \ 
girl again, I’li horsewhip you!” 


“Just because I’m 


[' was fated to be the most important night of the lad’s li 
But how could he know it then? It is only from the perspe: 
tive of years that we come tq recognize life’s milestones. 

After a time, sick at heart, wondering just what the future 
held for him, Billy Junior turned and made his way toward hom 
He reached the gate, turned in and entered the kitchen. His 
mother called to him from the top of the stairs. 

“Billy!” 

“Ves, Ma,” he answered. 

The mother came down. She wore a coat and hat. 
an hour she should have been in bed. 

“Billv, have you seen vour Pa?” she asked. 

“No, I haven’t! I never want to see my father again 

“A telegram come for him—just after supper. I looked at 
his face and thought he was taken sick. He went out without 
sayin’ a word. Long about nine o’clock, he come in again, and his 


At such 
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Smooth, wholesome, inviting pea soup! What 
a delightful and refreshing dish it is! It’s a soup 
that everybody likes both for its delicious flavor 
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face was white as paper. He went 
upstairs and got some things in a bag. 
I asked him where he was goin’, and he 
he was called out of town on 
business. But I aint been satisfied with 
his looks, Billy. Somethin’s happened! 
That telegram did it!” 

His mother’s alarm caused the boy 
to forget the pain in his own heart. 

“Well, what do you want I should do?” 
he asked. 

“Go see if he’s at the shop, Billy. And 
if you can’t find him nowheres, call in 
to the telegraph office and ask them 
to give you a copy of that telegram. 
Billy, I feel—I feel as if that telegram 
was from that Bricksmith saying Paw 
warn’t coin’ to sell the shop. And it’s 
made him all upset—I’m afraid in his 
disappointment he'll do somethin’ rash.” 

Billy was now thoroughly frightened. 
He had never beheld his mother as dis- 
turbed before. 

“You wait here, Ma. 
promised. 

He hurried through the town’s silent 
and deserted streets to the district known 
as the “freight-yards.” His worst fears 
were realized when he beheld no lights in 
the factory office. 

Nevertheless he pulled out his key- 
ring, found the office key and admitted 


says 





I'll go see,” he 


himself. He snapped on the lights with 
an effort. He dreaded what he might 
find. 


He discovered plenty to upset him, 
although not exactly what he had fear- 
fully expected. His father had not done 
anything rash—at least not to himself. 
But the office was a mess. The safe was 
open, and books and papers’ were 
scattered everywhere. The drawers of 
his father’s desk had been rifled. 
SOMETHING had happened, indeed. 

This: 

Bill Galloway had returned to the 
factory after receiving that telegram 
and had looked with bulging eyes into 
chaos. He had played the game for all 
he was worth. He had gambled with the 
money of a few stockholders, piled up 
his bank-loans, stretched his credit to 
the breaking-point. 

The telegram had read: 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 10, 1903. 
William Galloway, Esq., 
Paris, Vt. 

Accepting your offer impossible. Move 
factory too expensive. No use your com- 
ing to see us. Sorry. Decision delayed 
owing embarrassment Mr. McNabb leav- 
ing Cleveland organization to assume man- 
agement another factory. Man to take 
his place difficult to procure. Trust you 
find purchaser. Agreeable price is right 
but without McNabb, Paris plant would 
be too much for us to take on at present. 

A. A. Bricksmith. 


Bill Galloway, Senior, read that fatal 
wire and sank down into his office chair, 
wallowing in a great slough of self-pity. 
If he were only a single man! He could 
“skip out” then with no regrets! 


Naturally, he blamed his family— 
blamed them for the burden they had 
been to him, blamed them for being 
the cause of his gambling, blamed them 
for his trial to save the business for 


benefit. 


their 


But blaming the family brought no 
solution. The thing to do was to flee 
while the fleeing was possible. Not an- 
other day could he wait. The jig was up 
indeed. Now to pay the piper. 

And so, when Billy Galloway, the son, 
entered the office that night, he found 
the fatal telegram on his father’s desk, 
along with a note. 

“*T can’t stand the disgrace,’ ” the boy 
read in his father’s scrawling penmanship. 
“‘I’m going somewhere out West and 
start all over. You are a man grown, 
William. Your life is ahead of you and 
not behind you like most of mine. You 
are big enough to support your mother. 
It there is anything saved from the 
wreck, you can have it. Good-by, my 
son, and may God bless you. Your un- 
happy Father.’ ” 

The significance of it did not bulk 
up to young Billy at once. That would 
take days. The boy thought only of 
two things as he stood there: what 
train his father could possibly have taken, 
and how could he, Billy, break the news 
to his frail and work-bowed mother? 

Then he remembered there had been 
a train for Burlington at ten o’clock. His 
father could have caught that train. 
From Burlington a sleeper could be se- 
cured for Albany at five minutes past 
midnight. At Albany one could connect 
with a flyer for the West. 

For an instant the boy had an impulse 
to follow and persuade his dad to return 
and stand by his guns to the end. But 
how could he reach Burlington in time? 
And how could he stay his father by 
telephone or telegraph? 

He gave it up as hopeless. But he 
did not go home. He folded his father’s 
last letter and the Cleveland message 
away in his pocket. Outside in the 
summer night again, he began walking. 

Far out into the country in the moon- 
light he fought his first great fight with 
himself. 

It was a fight such as no boy of eight- 
een should be called upon to wage. But 
he fought it—he fought it. 


OD only knows where the lad got 

his grit. Yet far out of town on 
the edge of the mill dam, he sat and 
watched the water going over the falls 
and decided to build his life anew. Then 
and there it came to him, in all the 
bitterness of cruel—inhumanly -cruel— 
circumstance, that some day a son of 
his, scion of the House of Galloway, 
might look back in turn on him and 
venerate or damn him for the manner 
of man he had proven himself to be. 
. He arose from his seat in the early 
hours of the morning. He squared his 
shoulders. He came back to town. Those 
early pedestrians who met him never 
dreamed of the struggle through which 
he had gone, that night—and from which 
he must still suffer in the days ahead. 
His mother was waiting for him, sitting 
on the front stairs with an oil lamp to 


light the hall. She gave a little cry 
when she saw his face. Her womanly 
intuition, which had first alarmed her, 


now told her the worst. 

“Mother,” said the lad as evenly as 
he could, “—it’s happened! The wire 
was from Cleveland. They don’t want 
the business, and Pa—Pa has—” 
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“Dear God!” cried the woman. “What 
has he done?” 
“Cleared out, Ma—skipped! And I 


guess you and I are left to face -the 
music.” 

This was nineteen years ago. 

Much may happen in nineteen years. 


After all, this is a chronicle of the present. 


WE know now that Galloway, Senior, 
fled from Paris, Vermont, exactly as 
his son had surmised. Morning found 
him being hurled swiftly across middle 
New York. A day later he reached 
Chicago. 

But Chicago was still too near the 
East. He wanted to get out still farther 
into that golden West, starting all over. 
So William Galloway at length reached 
a small mining town in Utah. 

What his thoughts must have been in 
the weeks and months that followed, only 
his Maker knows. He had done the 
yellow thing, and he knew it. Upon the 
thin shoulders of his boy he had thrown 
his own burden and left the lad to weather 
the experience as best he could. He knew 
also that while he had done nothing really 
criminal in fhe conduct of his business, 
he was nevertheless a fugitive from the 
law. He had deserted his wife and family, 
and for that fault there existed a man- 
made penalty as well as much mental 
retribution. 

After all, the elder Galloway received 
his just deserts. 

He secured a place as timekeeper in 
a mining company’s office. He changed 
his name to Rathburn. He grew a beard 
and dyed his hair. Even a person directly 
from home who had known him a few 
weeks before, would have failed to recog- 
nize him as the alterations of remorse 
and time subsequently changed him. A 
man may run away from a place; he can 
never run away from a weakness. 

And as the years began to creep on, 
the first sharp sting of the separation 
from his wife and children—the home- 
sickness—gradually died away. 

But that is not saying that on long 
gray winter afternoons, or in the Utah 
deserts under the summer sstars, his 
thoughts did not turn back to his son 
in those years that followed. Then the 
father-heart would sometimes wonder how 
the boy had prospered, what he was 
doing, what his fortunes had been, if he 
had married, if there were grandchildren. 

When the great war broke, it was some 
consolation to remember that the boy 
would be too old to be taken by the 
draft. Nevertheless he longed, with a 
constantly increasing yearning, to see and 
talk with his son again. 

And then one day last April, Kismet 
took a hand in the fortunes of the 
Galloways—father and son. Galloway, 
Senior, still a mine employee at sixty, 
felt the long arm of coincidence reach 
down into his life and select him from 
among his fellows for the ordeal of a 
strange chastisement. 

One day he was called to assist the 
mine cashier in making up pay-envelopes 
for the men. The piles of currency were 
stacked upon a big table behind the wire 
grillwork of the main office. Galloway, 
alias Rathburn, was counting currency, 
handing it across the table to the clerk, 
Hamstead, who slipped the proper sums 
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You, too, can have the charm of 


“A Skin You Love to Touch” 


Is your skin 
| pale and sallow ? 


— How you can 


ogee fresh air, the right food— 
all these contribute to a healthy 
condition of your skin. 

But your skin itself must be given 
special care, if you wish it to have the 
brilliant loveliness of which it is capable. 

Your skin is a — organ of 
your body. Neglect of its special needs 
may result in an unattractive complex- 
ion, even though your general health 
is good. 

If your skin is pale and sallow, use 
the following treatment to give it 
color and life: 

ONE or twice a week, just before 

retiring, fill your basin full of hot 

water—almost boiling hot. Bend over 
the top of the basin and cover your 
head and the bowl with a heavy bath 
towel, so that no steam can escape. 
Steam your face for thirty seconds. 
Now lather a hot cloth with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. With this wash your 
face thoroughly, rubbing the lather well 
into the skin with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Then rinse the skin 
well, first with warm water, then with 
cold, and finish by rubbing it for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
























The other nights of the week cleanse 
your skin thoroughly in the usual way 
with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water, ending with a dash of cold. 















rouse tit 


You will be surprised at the difference 
even two or three of these treatments 
will make in your complexion. 


In the booklet around each cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap special treat- 
ments are given for each type of skin 
and its needs, Get.a cake of Wood- 
bury’s today and begin tonight the 


right treatment for your skin. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks for regular toilet 
use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. The same 
qualities that give Woodbury’s its bene- 
ficial effect in overcoming common 
skin troubles, make it ideal for regu- 
lar use. 


Send 25 cents for these special 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a miniature 
set of the Woodbury skin preparations, con- 
taining samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream, Cold Cream, and Facial 
Powder, with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 

Send for this set today. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 1704 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Can- 
ada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1704 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. English 
agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., ¢ Ludgate Square, 
London, E. C. 4. 
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into envelopes. Suddenly the elderly man 
stopped and uttered a cry. Hamstead 
looked up quickly and beheld his as- 
sociate staring with distended eyes at a 
bank-note in his hand. 


“What's the matter, Pop?” he de- 
manded. 

“There!”’ cried the other. “There on 
the bank-note! See!” 


“What's the matter—a counterfeit?” 

“This bill—this five-dollar bank-note! 
How did it ever get away out here?” 

Hamstead took the note. 

“*Paris, Vermont,” he read. 
and what about Paris, Vermont?” 

“T used to live there!” Rathburn 
choked thickly. 

“And what if you did?” 

“And that bank-note was issued by 
the First National Bank! See, it 
so, right on its face.” 

“But what of that? It aint so strange. 
Some Vermont tourist out this way might 
have spent it down the line.” 

“But that signature—the president’s 
signature on the line in the corner!” 

““William Galloway, Jr., President,” 
read the money-clerk again. “Well, what 
about William Galloway? Know him?” 

“Know him? Know him? My God, 
he’s my boy! President of the First 
National Bank! My boy!” 

“Thought your name was Rathburn.” 

But Bill Galloway did not hear. 


“Well, 


Savs 





A ND so Galloway, Senior, came back 
“Ato Paris. He alighted from the 
Wickford trolley at seven o'clock of a 
s immer’s evening. He wore a seedy suit 
of clothes. His hair was silver white. 
His eyes were tired, burned out. 

For a moment he stood by the drink- 


ing-fountain looking about him _per- 
plexedly. When a man he had known 
nineteen years before came down the 


sidewa'k, Bill averted his face quickly 
The prodigal did not realize there was 
no need for such a maneuver. 

Finally he accosted a stranger. 

“T her there’s a man named Galloway 
who lives in this town—William Galloway, 
Junior,” he said. “Could you direct me 
to his house?” 


“You mean Governor Galloway?” 
“Has he been governor?” 

“Sure! Go down Main Street to 
Maple, turn up Maple Street Hill till 


you come to the big brownstone place 
up behind the cre of lawn.” 

Bill thanked . ¢ stranger a little be- 
wilderedly, turned into Maple Street and 
climbed the hill. In the cool of the 
evening he came to Governor Galloway’s 
mansion, the pride of our town, because 
we are proud of the man and woman 
who dwell in it. 

Three freckled-faced youngsters were 
playing with a collie pup on that expanse 
of lawn. The boys came down to the 


gate 

“Is this Will Galloway’s place?” the 
stranger demanded 

“Yes sir,’ answered the oldest boy. 
“William Galloway’s my father.” 


Old Bill gazed at the brownstone front, 


at the velvet lawn, at the flowers. He 
seemed bewildered It was more than 
the magnificence of the estate which 


him. It was rather the under- 


affected 


lying pride with which the youngster made 
the assertion. 





“Ts he home now?” 
» “Guess so! Shall I cali him?” 

“No—that is—wait a minute. Who's 
your mother, sonny?”’ 

“Why, Mrs. Galloway.” 

“T know. But what was her name 
before she was married?” 


There’s Father and 
the garage to 


“Florence Turner. 
Grandpa now, goin’ to 
get the new car, I bet. Grandpa Turner 
lives with us since Grandma died.” 

“And what about Grandmother Gallo- 
way?” 

“She lives with us too. That’s her 
over there by the summerhouse in the 
white cap.” 

A gray touring-car came purring down 
the driveway. Old Bill saw two faces 
in the tonneau, the front seat being oc- 
cupied by a chauffeur. One was old 
Jefferson Turner, a little grayer, a little 
more wildly mustached than he had been 
nineteen years before. The other was 
a middle-aged man, whitening at the 
temples. But his face was the face of 
a strong, successful young American. He 
smiled at his boys and bowed to the 
old man talking to them. 

“Pa,” called the eldest boy, 
man wants to see you!” 

The great car passed over the walk, 
swerved and came to a purring stop. 
William Galloway, Junior, turned about. 

“There he is,” prodded the eldest boy. 
“You said you wanted to see him.” Then 
to his parent: “Hey, Pa, here’s some- 
body who knows Grandma Galloway.” 

Bill allowed himself to be pushed for- 


“here’s a 


ward. 
“Billy—don’t you know me?” he 
asked. 
“Merciful God!” exclaimed William, 


Junior. “Jt’s Father!” 
HEY took old Bill up to the house, 
There was a reunion with his wife, 
who cried a great deal, and much tolera- 
tion on the part of Jeff Turner, who swore 


a great deal; and old Bill broke down 
and wept also. He got off a lot of 
balderdash about “blood being thicker 
than water’ and how some folks are 
just out to connect with all the hard 
luck that’s going and why hadn’t he 


shot himself years ago instead of living 
to see the day when they poured coals 
of fire on his head so—and a lot more 
claptrap that William received stoically, 
and Jeff scowled at, and Florence Gallo- 
way sighed over. Finally William said 
brusquely: 

“Father, come up to my study.” 

Opposite the big fireplace in that room 
was a flat-topped desk, and after closing 
the door Will, Junior, went to a safe in 
the north corner and returned with a 
black japanned box. 

“Father,” he said brokenly, showing 
for the first time his repressed emotion, 
“I’m glad you're back! I’ve always had 
a feeling you’d turn up some. day. And 
I—I saved these to give vou.” 

William, Junior, lifted the top of the 
box, and old Bill leaned forward. But 
Will did not take securities out of the 
box—stocks or bonds or deeds or money. 
He took out neatly tied bundles of 
papers, all arranged chronologically. 

“What are these?” 

“They’re the bills you left unpaid when 
you went away, Dad.” 





“But—they're all receipted—paid in 
full,” whispered old Bill weakly. 

“They are!” Will put down the last 
bundle and closed the box. 

“You, Willy?” the old man exclaimed. 
“Where did you get the money to do it? 


Mr. Turner, perhaps? Marrying his 
daughter—” 

“No.” Will shook his head. “The 
screen company,” he said. 

“What? You saved it?” his father 
gasped. 

“No, I sold it nineteen vears ago to 
the Cleveland Window Products Com- 
pany,’ was the quiet answer. 

“I don’t understand,” wailed old Bill 
faintly. “How'd you come to sell to 
the Cleveland people and—get your 


start—when they sent me a wire saving 
they didn’t care to buy?” 

“You were in such a hurry to get away. 
you couldn’t wait for Bricksmith and 
McNabb to reach Paris. If you'd only 
waited twenty-four hours, all your heart- 
ache—and Mother’s—of the past ninteen 
years might have been avoided.” 

Incredulously old Bill took the telegram 
which his son held out to him. 

“I’ve saved that,” Will said. “Read 
it!” ; 
Old Bill took the fateful message in 
a trembling hand. He read exactly what 


he had read that last night in Paris, nine- 
teen years before: 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 10, 1903. 
William Galloway, Esq., 
Paris, Vt. 
Accepting your offer impossible. Move 


factory too expensive. No use your com- 
ing to see us. Sorry. Decision aelayed 
owing embarrassment Mr. McNabb leav- 
ing Cleveland organization to assume man- 
agement another factory. Man to take 
his place difficult to procure. Trust you 
find purchaser. Agreeable price is right 
but without McNabb, Paris plant would 
be too much for us to take on at present. 
A. A. Bricksmith. 


Old Bill looked up, puzzled. 

“Don’t you see, Dad? Don’t you see 
anything when you are told that the 
‘other factory’ mentioned in the wire, 
was our factory which McNabb was to 
run?” 

The 
again. 

“No,” he said. “That don’t make much 
difference.” 

“Well, Dad, the tragedy of that wire 
lies in the fact that it arrived in the 
local office in one long series of words 
with no punctuation. A dunderheaded 
operator tried to make sense by dividing 
it where he thought it should be divided. 
Let me punctuate, it properly. Now read 


' 


white-haired man read the wire 


| 
I 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 10, 1903. 
Galloway, Esq., 

Paris, Vt. 

Accepting your offer. Impossible move 
factory. Too expensive. No use your 
coming to see us. Sorry decision delayed 
Owing embarrassment Mr. McNabb leaving 
Cleveland organization to assume manage- 
ment another factory, man to take his 
place difficult to procure. Trust you find 
purchaser agreeable. Price is right but 
without McNabb Paris plant would be 
too much for us to take on at present 

A. Bricksmith 


William 
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Use the cold cream that is made with a specially light oil—You will love the 
way it leaves your skin feeling fresh and supple 


Feel the difference in your skin—instantly 


AVE you the fresh smooth skin you 

would like to have, or is your com- 
plexion dull, lifeless? Just the care you 
give it makes all the difference. Unless you 
keep it always fresh and pliant, it grows 
duller and coarser every year. 

For real freshness and brilliancy in these 
days of city soot and dirt, you must give 
your skin much more than the ordinary 
washing. Pond’s Cold Cream was specially 
developed to meet this need for a thorough 
yet soft cleansing. It contains exactly the 
right amount and kind of oil to penetrate 
the pores and bring out every dulling dirt 
particle that has worked itself in. 

If your skin is too dry it will absorb just 
the amount of oil it needs—become soft 
and smooth as you like to have it. And 
the superfluous fat of excessively oily skins 
is removed with the dirt by this fine oil. 
Your face will be fresh, stimulated. It will 
have a delightful smoothness. 

This thorough cleansing never leaves your 
skin rough or heavy with cream. It is 


the special light consistency of Pond’s Cold 
Cream that makes you definitely prefer 
it to the heavier creams. 


Smooth on this 





cream every night. Let it stay a minute, 

then wipe it off on a soft cloth. The differ- 

ence in the feel of your skin will charm you. 
* « 7 


Of course, to keep your complexion per- 
fectly smooth and brilliant another cream 


cream without a drop of oil. Even when 
you are most fatigued Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream will freshen your skin instantly, 
take away the tired drawnness, leaving it 
soft and velvety. Your powder, too, will 
cling for hours to its smooth surface. At 
the same time this wonderful cream pro- 
tects you from the ageing effects of re- 
peated exposure to sun, cold, wind. 

Both creams are so finely proportioned 
they cannot clog the pores. Neither will 
promote the growth of hair. The Pond’s 
Extract Company, New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES— MAIL COUPON TODA 





Cleanse with this specially light cream 





The Pond’s Extract Co., 
133M- Hudson St., New York 


for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory 
of the two creams every normal skin needs—enough of eact 
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: Street 
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Heinz Baked Beans 
taste different. They are 
different. Different from 
the first careful selection 
ot choice, hand-picked 
beans down to the last 
step of oven baking and 
blending with Tomato 
Sauce and Pork. A per- 
Make them 
the staple dish in your 


fect meal. 


home eating. Just heat 
and serve. 


HEINZ 


oven 


Baked Beans 
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crouched, her almost hypnotic stare 
never for an instant leaving the partition 
which instinct and scent told her formed 
the only barrier between herself and a 
vengeful, destructive monster. Nor was 
even instinct needed now, for Streak had 
also caught the new scent! 

A grotesque thing, like a creature of 
some ugly dream, he paced his narrow 


| cell, his head swaying slowly on his mas- 


sive shoulders, the pupils of his eyes 
mere black slits in a field of green-yellow. 
The tongue was extended from an open 
mouth, and over it seethed an almost 
constant hiss—the expulsive breathing of 
an animal which realized its victim was 
within striking distance, yet beyond reach. 
He faced the bars, moved snakily along 
them, then halted at the partition, beily 
touching the floor. 

A claw-studded paw lifted and scratched 
experimentally. Then, slowly the beast 
rose, and, braced against the partition, 
sniffed at the tiny interstices of the 
boarding, as though seeking an opening, 
while on the other side, the puma pressed 
herself harder against the bars at the 
cage corner, and trembled. 

“Hope that new den gets here pretty 
quick,” the superintendent observed. 
“Don’t like this scrapping between cats. 
Come on, let’s move Nomad into the 
Beauty den.” 

“Huh!” answered Dummy. They 
moved away. But neither Beauty nor 
the malevolent thing on the other side 
of the partition took notice. Instinct 
was in command: terror for one, for the 
other, constant assault and repulse, as- 
sault and repulse, as Streak strove to 
reach his victim. 

He was leaping, a half-clumsy, yet won- 
derfully graceful thing, crashing against 
the partition, clawing at it, bounding 
away again that he might gather his 
muscles for a new attack, then plunging 
forward in even fiercer onslaughts. 

Across the way, Dummy and the me- 
nagerie-superintendent accomplished the 
establishment of the new tiger in the 
cage which once had been Beauty's, then 


strolled back to the den which housed 
the jaguar and the puma 
“Sure going at it the menagerie-su- 
nerintendent mused (,Uess he ll calm 
" th gh. al 1 wi 
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| (Continued from page 65) 


— J 
of the loading horses—neither animal 
sensed these. The razorbacks went about 
their work shouting heedlessly—for one 
more cage meant only one more canvas- 
covered vehicle to consume the space af- 
forded by the waiting flat-cars; the 
pounding of the jungle battle within 
meant little to them. Only a couple o’ 
cats, anyway. 

The shriek of the “highball’ sounded 
from the engine of the first section up 
ahead, followed by the wheeze of re- 
leasing brakes as on into the night rolled 
the circus train, its shrouded cages rock- 
ing atop the flats, its workmen lounging 
beneath them in the coolness of the night 
breeze. But within one den, the attack 
continued—sally and retreat, crash and 
repulse, while on the other side of a 
wooden wall a panting beast crouched 
against the bars and waited. 


T was the beginning of an all-night strug- 

gle: for the jaguar, with the boarded 
barrier which held it from its prey; for 
the puma, with the fear of a destroying 
thing which it could not see, yet whose 
closeness it felt and heard. Hour after 
hour, this continued, while the train 
ground along with mile-eating speed, or 
loafed on the sidetracks, awaiting the 
passage of some “drag” more favored 
by the dispatcher’s office. Dawn came 
to the sleeping figures beneath the flat- 
cars. Arrival-time came, and the bump- 
ing and whistling and signaling of “spot- 
ting’ as the cars went on the team-tracks 
Steel shrieked against steel as the unload- 
ing runs slid into place and the cookhouse 
wagons, their tops clustered with waiters 
and helpers and chefs, pulled away 
through the gray light toward the circus 
lot. In other dens, lions and tigers and 
leopards sprawled contentedly in sleep— 
but there was none of this where the 
jaguar still lunged and the puma still 
trembled—only wakeful anguish and un- 
ceasing effort; and the nails were be- 
ginning to l 


loosen! 
Sensitive paws had felt splinters where 


the fastenings had penetrated. The leaps 
of the plunging jaguar now brought a 
lifferc sound—a slight rattle; and now 
the wa trembled after each impact 
Sli! : st imperceptible was that 
tr N t Beauty saw t Hi 

tt er her teeth + \ n 
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They need not fade or yellow—washed 
this way your pretty blouses keep their color 


They were the very last word in chic— 
your jacket blouse of demure printed 
crepe, that breezy slip-on model that went 
with you round the golf course, to say 
nothing of your costume blouse so rich in 
cclor! 

And then—they had their very first 
laundering. Out they came a sorry, 
bedraggled sight. Colors streaked and 
faded, yellowed beyond all hope of sal- 
vaging. 

Just one careless laundering can make 
iny blouse lose its nice new look. 


Don’t let your pretty new blouses turn 


nto old ones. Wash them with Lux 
Follow the directions on this pag 
ections recommended by the maker of 


illion blouse: 
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For their own protection 
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they recommend Lux 
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Pacific Mills Printed 





Cut out this page and keep it. You will 
find you want to refer to it all the time. 


No color too brilliant—no weave 
too frail 

Colors that used to seem too difficult to 

launder, brilliant all-over patterns, even 
these are safe in Lux suds. 


Lovely weaves —not to be resisted—come 
from these feathery suds with never a 
fragile thread fugzed up or broken. 


Not once but any number of times 
you can wash your pretty blouses 
with Lux without fear of harm to 


their freshness and color. Lux won't 
fade or streak them; it won't ck 
stroy the luster of beautiful alken 
fabrics or harm the soft finish of 
fine cottons, Ti mir blouee is safe m 
vater alone it just aseafe om Lag. 


\Nechet Ant 


lawwer VW vheces 
The Fleisher Yarns 
Orinoka Guaranteed 





How to keep blouses from fading 
Make sure that pure water alone will not 
harm your blouse. 

Whisk one tablespoonful of Luxintoa thick 
lather in half a washbow! of very hot water. 
Add cold water tilllukewarm, Press suds re- 
peatedly through garment. Use fresh suds 
for each color. Wash very quickly. Rinse in 3 
lukewarm waters. Squeeze water out—do 
not wring. Roll in towel. When nearly dry, 
press with a warm iron—never a hot one. 
Be careful to press satins with the nap. 
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Luxfor washing dishes! Ar/aseryoucan 
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Swift-working menagerie-men! Swifter 
working feeding-forks which streaked be- 
tween the bars on the jaguar’s side, 
fending him back toward the open door, 
where waited a shifting den, that he 
might be taken from his prison to permit 
the necessary repairs. He howled and 
roared and hissed—then slunk within his 
new prison as the steel of the forks bit 
deep. But Beauty did not move. She 
still crouched there, watching. 

“Want to take her out too?” an at- 
tendant asked. 

Dummy shook his head. 
less. Beauty was a pet. 
within the cage 

Beauty shook with fear. 


It was need- 
He crawled 


A new sound 


had come from the other side of that 
wall—more ominous, a more threatening 
sound than ever. Nails eased from their 
sockets; the rattle of looseness increased! 
A low, moaning sound came from Beauty’s 
throat—her head sagged for a moment; 
the tongue protruded farther. Then sud- 
denly, the nails seemed to leap out at her. 


ON his side of the light partition, 
Dummy Breen had tossed aside his 
hammer and launched a kick. He tried 
again, and for a third time. The nails 
were nearly all loose now, but the par- 
tition still stood—its sides caught against 
a steel upright. Nor could Dummy know 
that on the other side a crouching cat 
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still watched. Dummy grunt 
grasped the bars tighter 
launched his attack, throwing 
weight of his body in the 
kick. Once again—and twice 
that. Then, suddenly, the par: 
down, and Dummy followed 
through—to halt, poised a: 
He whistled then, and the 
superintendent came forward 
finger went out—pointing to 
which lay hard pressed against 
forelegs cramped under her, | 
still lolling over a foam-flecke 
superintendent scratched his c! 
“Well, what do you know al 
he said, as if to himself. “De 
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his dress was much improved, that he 
had been to a barber, made no difference. 
In that first moment of shock, when I 
had realized that ali these loiterers on 
the sidewalk were blind, the features of 
those whom I beheld were ineradicably 
impressed upon my memory. 

All my resolutions, that I would worry 
no more about Higgins and the White 
Eagle, left me. Indeed, I watched eagerly 
for the arrival of the supercrook. But 
he did not come, though I waited until 
the last moment before the train started. 

I strolled through the train shortly after 
we pulled out from the station. The 
Higgins party occupied two private com- 
partments, as I could tell from the half- 
opened doors. The one-eyed man shared 
a compartment with three other people, 
American tourists. . 

The one-eyed man, then, was not part 
of the Higgins entourage. He had ex- 
changed no signs of recognition with the 
millionaire as they passed through the 
train gates, although they had been close 
enough to touch each other. 

Puzzled, bewildered, almost frantic be- 
cause I could not peer through curtains 
behind which, I was convinced, a play of 
vital significance to me was being per- 
formed, I rode to Cherbourg. I was no 
wiser at the end of the railway journey. 
Indeed, I was no wiser six days later when 
the Altaria was .only a night out from 
her dock in New York. 


URING those six days I had observed, 

as closely as I could without drawing 
attention to myself, Higgins and the one- 
eyed man. But although nearly every 
one of the first-class passengers, including 
myself, exchanged words, at some time or 
other, with the millionaire, the one-eyed 
man never, to my knowledge, even ex- 
changed a look with Higgins. The one- 
eyed man kept to himself; whenever he 
walked the deck, he was alone; he never 
seemed to utter more than monosyllables 
to his table-mates in the saloon; he 
neither offered nor accepted. hospitality 
in the smoke-room, but drank alone. 

On the night before we “landed, I at- 
tended the concert in the lounge. I sat 
with a couple of chance acquaintances 
near the door, where we watched the vari- 
cus arrivals, exchanged banter with them, 
and gossiped, after the fashion of travel- 
ers, about their manners, appearances, 


probable income, and flirtations during the 
voyage. Then, as Mr. and Mrs. Higgins 
passed through the wide doors, we all 
three gasped. 

Higgins was worthy of note. His white 
waistcoat was fastened with emerald but- 
tons; he wore a solitaire diamond on one 
hand that must have weighed a dozen 
carats and been worth a fortune. A 
solid rope of diamonds hung from his 
watch pocket, supporting a ruby fob. 

His vulgarities had formed the basis 
of half the smoke-room talk during the 
trip, but this ostentation, in excessively 
bad taste, outdid anything else. But he 
was diffident as compared with his wife. 

It was not alone that her gown was 
cut so low that one blushed with vicari- 
ous shame, wondering that so ill-formed 
a woman should care to expose her muddy 
flesh. It was not that her jeweis were so 
expensive, even; it was that she wore such 
an unbelievable number of them. She 
seemed plastered with precious stones, 
until one forgot how low her dress was 
cut. I had read of her jewels, but had 
assumed that the newspaper writers had 
been guilty of the usual Sunday supple- 
ment exaggeration. Now I knew that they 
had been restrained. 

And one jewel, a pearl hanging from a 
chain until it rested like a round white 
grape upon her bosom, held my fascinated 
eyes. It drew my companions’ attention 
too, for one of them, Brokaw by name, 
mentioned it. 

“Get the pearl?” he whispered. 
any idea what that thing’s worth?” 

I shook my head. “I know,” he 
said. “I was in Maret’s on the Rue de la 
Paix, the day they bought it. Me,” he 
chuckled, “buying a thousand-franc 
brooch to take home to the Missus, and 
thinking what a hit I'd make with her! 
And in comes Higgins and his wife, and 
at the top of his lungs old Josiah declares 
that he’s come for the Ranee’s Pearl, 
and that. he’s brought his check for a mii- 
lion francs with him. Believe me, friends, 
I almost died with shame’ to think how 
I'd been haggling over my little brooch. 
I paid what they’ asked, apologized for 
annoying them, and sneaked out. One 
million francs, and no matter what the 
exchange is, that’s money!” 

I admitted that it was. 
extremely large,” I said. 

“Tt’s as big as your éye,” he declared. 


“Got 


“But it’s not 


“And it’s the most perfect | 
size in existence. I heard M: 
ing about it. Some Indian pr 
bust and sold it.” He whist 
have to pay another chunk of : 
morrow, at the Customs, whe: 
them that bit of junk. That 
heart. He sure hates to spend 


ed. He 
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where it wont show, the old tight-wad 


I agreed with him, sighing a 
thinking how well I could use | 
represented by that pearl. | 
thought was so agonizing that 
lounge long before the. concert 
seeking solace in the smoke-r 

The room was deserted, sa‘ 
one-eyed man. Unwilling to a1 
latent suspicion in him, I had |! 


frained from accosting him. But 


nodded pleasantly to him. |! 
last chance to make his acquai 
I had not yet given up the ide 
was opportunity. 

But when I followed my nm 
invitation to join me in a pint 
pagne, he brusquely refused. 
good eye shot a suspicious glar 
I noted that that eye was gray 
his glass eye matched the othe 

Rebuffed, I made no further 
drank my wine, rose, took a t 
the deck, and went to my stat 
immediately undressed and we! 
finally convinced that whatever 
tery of Higgins, the White Eag 
one-eyed man, it was beyond : 
to solve and profit by it. 


QOMEWHERE along toward 
was aroused by pounding at 
I climbed from my bed, threw : 
gown over. my pajamas, and 0} 
door. A ship’s officer stood t! 

“Sorry, sir,” he said, “but v 
mind coming to the lounge?” 

“What’s the idea?” I asked. 
fire or something?” 

He smiled deprecatingly. 
like that, sir, but one of the | 


has lost some jewelry. Rathe: 


able trinket.” 


“Well, what’s that to do wit! 


demanded. 


“Nothing, sir, I hope,” he repli 


the. gentleman. insists that al 
who passed by the door of. his 
night submit to a search. It’s 
gins, sir—his wife’s pearl; you 
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How to 


keep your hair 


soft und silky, full of life 
and lustre, bright and 


fresh 


looking 


Why proper shampooing 
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makes your hair beautifu 


can have beautiful hair, if it is 
r properly. 

ng is the most important thing. 
ampooing is what brings out all 
and lustre, the natural wave and 
makes your hair soft, fresh and 


ampooing, however, means more qd 


ishing your hair—it means thor- 
ig. 

ind scalp are constantly secreting 
‘ substances. These substances 
st and dirt, and the hair becomes 
this. 


ting, when it becomes excessive, 


ills the hair and destroys its gloss 
It covers up and prevents the 

and beauty of the hair from show- 

causes scales and dandruff. 


‘ to prevent this coating 


eautiful hair, you must prevent 
from accumulating. 

1t be done with ordinary soaps 
for the purpose. Besides, the hair 
| the harsh effect of free alkali 


which is common in ordinary soaps. Thefree 
alkali soon dries the scalp, makes th 
brittle and ruins it. 


Mulsified cocoanut oil shampood$ fotiorily 
especially adapted to cleanse the haigand scalp 
thoroughly, but it cannot jpossi 
This clear, pure and entirely greasgless product 
hair brittle, 


cup or glass 
that is require 

Simply pour, ified evenly over the 
hair and rub it t makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses-out quickly 
and easily , removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. It keeps the scalp soft and 
healthy, the hair fine ond of, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 


Splendid for children— Fine for men. 


Mulsified 


res. 


Cocoanut Oil 


U.S "PAT. 


Oil Shampoo 


Pacsz 101 


©rre AL .w.C 


You can get Mulsified 


at any drug store or toilet 


goods counter, anywhere 


in the world. A g-ounce 


. bottle should last for 


months. 





—- MULSIFIED —— 
COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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Coriolanus Sajd A Bookful 


NYORIOLANUS, tha great Roman 

A warrior, —it’s all accégding to how 
you read —was very mucltof a brag-; 
gart; also a good deal of a baby. Ip 
a couple of his battles he wadueky 
enough to get two or three spear punc- 
tures. Whenever afterwards he was 
assailed in the Senate for various in- 
discretions, he had a habit of baring 
his breast and saying, ‘‘Look upon 
my wounds, my Roman wounds!’’ 
This sob stuff got him by for a long 
time; but at last he had to run. Then 
he joined with the Volscians agdinst 
his own country. 


AKEN as a whole, Coriolanus 
was what modern Broadway 
would call a bad actor. He gave voice 
to just one utterance, however, that 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
President 


If Every Wife Knew What Every Widow Knows—Every Husband ‘Would Be Insured 


[should stick. At one-time in his early 


life his admirers planned to hang a 
title on him. To this he consented 
but he objected, for some foolish rea- 
son, to ten talents of gold offered with 
it. In making the objection he said: 


“Tt is ahigh a¢complishment to 
use monéy well; but not to 
need itis more lasting than to 
use it.’’ 


HIS is a brilliant thought. It is 

a bit of wisdom that every life in- 
surance beneficiary will vouch for. 
There is no higher accomplishment 
than to carry life insurance. The nat- 
ural need of money by many widows 
and orphans is also allevlated by this 
same high accomplishment. Are you 
insured? 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
New Jersey 
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| other gentlemen have cabins 
| ridor. To reach your rooms you have tp 
pass by the Higgins’ suite. The steway 
| on watch swears that no other people 
| have entered the corridor sin 
| Mrs. Higgins retired.” 

| “And because I happen to h 
|in the samve quarter of the shi; 
gins, I’m to be insulted by 

am I?” I cried. 

| The officer became 
“Swine is right, sir, but I hope 
make it easy for us. Of cours: 
|a right to refuse, but that wil 
trouble on the dock. The 


this Cor- 


Mr. and 


@ Cabin 
ith Hig. 


Swine 


more ologetic 
you’ 
ou have 
Y Cause 
uN pre- 
pes tha 
elp hin 


sents his compliments, sir, and 
you will waive your rights, a1 
| to avoid scandal for the ship’s 
| “Tf you put it that way, t ige the 
| captain—certainly,”’ 


| I followed 


said a 

him down the corridor 
across am open space an to the 
lounge. There were Mr. an rs. Hig. 
gins and their servants; also re were 
two Englishmen, with whom | 1 struck 
up a casual acquaintance, a1 whor 
I nodded now. And then I s; he thir 
| of the gentlemen to whom tl p’s of 
|ficer had referred. It was 

man. 


'WE all submitted to a si 
handed over the keys < 
gage to an officer. Half a 
he returned with the statem: 
| had searched all our effects ar 
| trace of the missing pearl. 1 
|the Englishmen did what | 
wanting to do. He walked o 
gins. 

“We've heard your story 
“You returned from the conce1 
your wife. She took off he: 
laid them on a table in her « 
then went into your cabin, to | 
When she returned to her own 
minutes later, the Ranee’s | 
gone. Some one had opene: 
and stolen it.” 

“And it must have been sor 
one of the cabins on the corri 
Higgins. 

“That’s what you say,” sai 
lishman. “It doesn’t matter t 
beast like you that you insult 
ters. Now, we've all been sear 
none of us has your filthy pear! 
want to tell you that I’m gla 
it, and that I hope the loss teact 
your wife the vulgarity of « 
Good evening, sir.” 

He turned on his heel, foilo 
|compatriot, and stalked, with 
nity a»man in a bathrobe 
from the lounge. 

The one-eyed man came ck 
gins, and in rapid French ass 
And then, suddenly, I underst 
Higgins’ manner told me; th 
acted his part too well. But 
one of the electric lamps flast 
Frenchman’s face, and the my) 
had been puzzling me for a 
solved at last. 

I went back to bed, neither 
ing Higgins, nor paying any 
|to his perfunctory apologies. ! 
soundly, happily, as one sh 
knows that on the morrow h¢ 
quire a fortune. 

With the other passengers 


he-eye 


vulgar 
ur bet- 
ed, and 
merely 
ou lost 
you and 


tation 
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Modern Corporations 
prefer to recruit the ex- 
ecutive staff from the 
ranks wherever pos- 
sible. “Given two men 
of equal experience, 
the trained man is the 
man to promote,” said 
the President of one 
$20,000,000 industry. 


Have they got you safely tagged? 


i’ . AND AGAIN, in direc- 
rooms, this conversation 


1S he 


Firs ctor: “I wonder whether 
we are looking for isn’t 
wn organization? How 

ladison?” 


“T don’t see how 
ld consider him. He is 
salesman” or “He is just 
intant” or “He is just an 


JIRECTOR: 


yn, who has made a credit- 
able d, is passed over in favor 
of s e from the outside. His 
job | igged him and pigeonholed 
him. I! has done the work well for 
whic] superiors employed him 
but t! think of him as a fixture 
in that rk. 


A man who refused to be 
tagged 


e outstanding young business 
a e Pacific Coast is John W. 
Spar! Seattle. He is senior partner 
in the f Sparling and Clark, man- 
ager cific Ports, Inc., and he is 
chair if the State Board of Ac- 
count yet he has not passed his 
thirtic rthday. 


One 


Ho ; a man reach such a position 
of re ility and profit at so early 
an ag le began in the accounting de- 
partn f a large company, and might 
easily continued to be hidden there 
for the est of his business life. But 
lookin und him he saw the tags being 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; 


tied constantly and more firmly onto 
men; he saw the danger of letting it be 
said, “Sparling is a good accountant, but 
of course he’s just an accountant.” He 
determined to do something while he still 
had youth and energy to keep himself 
from being tagged. 
The “something” consisted in 


Sending for ‘‘Forging Ahead 

in Business’’ 
In the pages of “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,” a booklet published and distributed 
by the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Mr. 
Sparling read the story of the) Modern 
Business Course and Serviee. “He made 
a decision then, and three years later, be 
wrote this letter: 

“It has been on my mind for same 
time to write and express to you jmy 
sincere appreciation of the assistance 
and inspirafjon your Service has been 
to me in the}past few years. 

“When I fnrolled for the 
Business Cogrse and Service, 
been specialiging for some tiit i 


more I reali 
izing too much/_T e¢onlé 
creating a lirgitatjon for my, 


be able to 
: all the figures 
that were to c nder my supervi- 
sion, and not be content to be merely 
a good compiler of figures. 


success in bu§iness I m 


The executive wears no tag 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute gave 
him the thing he needed. It did not 
make him a salesman, but it gave him the 
fundamentals of merchandising and sales 
management; it did not make him a fac- 
tory superintendent or office manager, 
but it taught him the essentials of fac- 
tory and office control; it did not make 


Australian Address, 42 


him a banker, but it gave him the out- 
standing principles of corporation finance. 
It fitted him to be an executive—to em- 
ploy specialists and direct them. 

That is the service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute in a nutshek It 
takes the man who is in dange f being 
tagged as “only a salesman” tf “ only an 
engineer’ ’ and provides hipf with a work- 
ing knowledge of everyther department 
of business. Such ipfOrmation makes it- 
self apparent i ery talk between a 
man and his gu 8; it is the one cer- 
tain means attracting notice and 
inviting pr jon. P 


SendAor the book he sent for 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute offers 

very thoughtfulgman e“copy of the 

k for which Mr,/Spefling sent, “Forg- 
ng ‘Ahead in Business.” The book is 
never sold Afvis sent gladly to any man 
whg wilf*give it an hour of his time. The 
rewatds of executive training are so 
large, and the number of men who have 
it relatively so few, that it will be worth 
your while to send for this book, no mat- 
ter what your position in business. 


For your convenience a coupon is at- 
tached. Fill it in and the book will be 
mailed immediately, without obligation. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
747 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


Hunter Street, Sydney 








Copyright, 1923, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Whenever you see a man’s 
initials inside a Dunlap Hat you 
picture him as either a young 
man who rows on a college 
crew or a mature man who 
presides at a board of directors. 


A Dunlap Hat is associated , 
with men who appreciate fine / 
things because it is a conspicy 


uously fine thing itself. / 








METROPOLITAN SOFT 


A young man wears this Dunlap 
its style appeal. A mafure man wea 
its durability and fine workmanshi 
an interesting example of a hat fo: 
regardless of his youth or age: 


Throughout the country t 
stores display the Dunlap sign 
and offer you the best in 
style and quality } 


DUNLAP & ’ 


431 Fifth Avenue, N ork 
22 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Dunla 


HATS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


[one-eyed man. 


barked next day. I submitted to the usual 
examination of my baggage. I saw the re- 
porters buzzing about the Higginses, and 
knew that the afternoon headlines would 
be devoted to the loss of the precious 
Ranee’s Pearl. I chuckled as I thought 
of the story that could be written, but 
| would not be printed in the newspapers. 
You see, I had no doubt as to my suc- 
cess. I had pierced the disguise of Op- 
portunity. 

Outside the Customs shed I followed 
the porter with my baggage to a taxi. I 
told the chauffeur to drive my things to 
| the Hotel Regina, took his number to 
| assure myself of his honesty, and then 
| waited. In a few minutes the one-eyed 
| man arrived. His porter handed his bags 
| to a taxi driver. The one-eyed man 
| climbed into the cab. 

And I climbed in after him.- He would 
have expostulated, save that I pressed 
| something against his ribs, the something 
| being the muzzle of an automatic pistol. 

The driver did not see this byplay, and 

whegi I told him that I would accompany 

his/ passenger, made no objection. He 
clésed the door upon us, climbed into 
| his seat and started the cab. 

|f “What do you want?” demanded the 





I smiled cheerfully at him. “Your 
right eye,” I told him. I pressed the 
pistol muzzle harder against his chest. 
“No use in crying out; it would be jail 
for you even if you lived,” I warned him. 

There, in the center of crowded West 
Street, he removed his glass eye and 
| handed it to me. At the next corner I 
knocked on the window, and the chauffeur 
stopped. I alighted, waved an airy adieu 
to my one-eyed friend, and _ strolled 
blithely across town, a little later to pick 
up a taxi and drive to the Regina. 
Afraid of pursuit? Had I not already 
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conquered the one-eyed man? Afraid ¢ 
the police? Would Higgins, who had cop, 
spired at the simulation of a robbery i 
order to avoid the payment of a tp. 
mendous duty, confess his own attempt 
at crime? 

For the minute that I had 
the whereabouts of the Ran 
I understood why Higgins ha 
business with the White E 
millionaire’s notorious parsimony 
caused him to invoke the ‘ 
aid at defrauding the Customs 
the only possible explanation 
had bewildered me. 

How had I discovered the w! 
of the pearl? Simply enoug! 
eyed man’s glass eye had be: 
the smoke-room; it was green 
electric light flashed upon it in 
Instantly I understood why 
Eagle had printed his bizarre 
ment. Among the applicants 
bership in his club, he had 
criminal wiiling to aid him, in } 
ance of the desire of Josiah H 
defraud his government. 

Would the one-eyed man ha‘ 
the pearl to Higgins later on 
he have delivered it to the WI 
Would there have 
these thieves? 

Ask me some easier question. As 
me, for instance, what I did when J ar. 

I Wi 
tell you: I deftly took apart the tw 
halves of the green glass eye which had 
been surrendered to me, and I kissed the 
Ranee’s Pearl. 

I had been right in my theor 
the carrion lies, the vulture fli 


\SCOvered 
S Pearl 
1SCussed 
The 
had 
eTcrook’s 
That Was 


10unge 
White 
lvertise. 
ir men 
ind the 
further. 


gins t 


returned 
Tr would 
Eagle 


been hor among 


Where 


‘Button, Button,’’ another strange 
adventure of a gentleman turned 
crook, will be described by Arthur 
Somers Roche in an early issue. 





— 


FREEDOM 


| (Continued from page 80) 





Judas!’ That’s what he said. I struck 
him, and they ironed me. They was for 
takin’ me _ back I broke away. 
On a wild night I took the dinghy and 
come here. They thought I was drowned. 
Only because o’ that I’m safe. They’d 
hunt me down if they knew I was here. 
They’d know me. There was the irons—” 

Pelliot turned his eyes slowly on the 
other. He seemed abstracted, like a man 
half awake. “That was how you got your 
fire, then,” he said musingly. 

He leaned forward, turned back Lewen’s 
ragged sleeve, and exposed the ring of a 
handcuff thrust far up the arm. ‘“There’s 
flints on the beach,” he said absently. 
Then: “So you—aint comin’?” 

“As God’s my judge,” said Lewen in 
a strange wail, “it’s death if any man sees 
me and knows me.” 

Pelliot began to tremble. 

“T wont hinder your goin’. So help me, 
I wont hinder you. I'll trust you!” 

Without a word, Pelliot began to crawl 
down the slope toward the beach. 


“And me?” 


Fiat under the edge of the rata, Lewen 
watched him. 





Once he looked back. Lewen said aloud 


I'd be 
d as he 
nd help 
haggard 
ice that 
Keep to 
Mind the 
y, now 
go.” 
broken 
med to 
n, after 
y, sick 
t fitted 
h. He 
beach 
had not 
ey had 
but his 
rawled 


clearly: “It can’t be done 
known.” His great hands twit 
suppressed the instinct to run 
the little man. Now and then h 
eyes blurred. He muttered a 
Pelliot could not possibly hear. 
the left, mate. Easy does it. 

place where the stones slide. | 
Take it sideways and let yourse 

Pelliot crawled on, dragging |! 
leg. He moved inch by inch, it 
Lewen. He was a weakly little 1 
all. He was’ grunting with ag 
with faintness. Perhaps he was 
for a diet of sea-birds’ eggs and 
could see the men below on | 
gathered about the cutter. Th: 
scattered. He wondered what 
come for. He shouted to then 
voice was a hoarse whisper. H 
on feverishly. 

He fixed his eyes on a stone 
himself up to it; rested a mom 
his eyes on a tussock, dragged | 
that; rested once more, gained A 
leaves, and sank face-down in them. With 
a great effort he crawled on agai. on and 
on—on toward life and safety ani every 
thing that made the world. 


lragged 
t, fixed 
self to 
tuft: of 
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— Do vOuU KNOW WHY 
? THE GEAR-SHIFT IS DIFFERENT? 


eabouts The design of Dodge Brothers gear-shift takes into con- 
he one. sideration the natural inclinations of the driver. 
RTay in 
Pe the To start, you throw the lever forward. To reverse, you 
Ounge e . 
White pull the lever backward. And when the car is running 
vertise. in high gear—which is about ninety per cent of the time 
th —the lever is in a forward position, out of the way, where 
ic 


‘urther. it does not interfere with passengers, robes, or luggage. 


gins to 
Moreover, the transmission, developed and patented by 


turned Dodge Brothers, is so designed that the countershaft— 
Face! used in intermediate speeds and in reverse—is discon- 
nected when the car isin high. There are no gears in mesh. 
Power is transmitted directly from clutch to rear axle. 


This exclusive feature prevents the loss of power through 
friction, reduces gear-box noises and eliminates a vast 
amount of wear. 


That is why the gear-shift of Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car is different. 


DovncGce BROTHERS 


The price of the Business Coupe is $980 f. o. b. Detroit 
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@ Maternity can be safe, 


(Infant mortality can be 
prevented. 
(Every baby can have 


the healthy start in life 
that is his birthright. 


Knowledge will bring these things | he W 
When every young mother | ‘yi’. 
knows some of the simplest health | 


rules concerning the care and health of | 


about. 


herself and her baby, the worry and 
fear of maternity will be materially 
alleviated. 


This slim little volume 
will help you 


And it is absolute 
a gift to every yofing mother. 


Baby’s Welfare was written for 


physician. 

book atyall. 

the place of yo 
advice. i 
practical treatis 
language. Tho 
questions co 
baby’s care are 


own doector’s 
ust a simple, 
in every-day 
sands of vital 
erning your 
und to arise. 
tells you the 


copy t 
endless 


Your baby 94 is of first con- 
sideration. urse him if pos- 
sible. But if you must resort 
to artificial feeding, use Eagle 
Brand, the standard baby food. 
Thousands of mothers endorse 
it. Thousands of doctors recom- 
mendit. It is absolutely pureand 
safe and exceedingly digestible, 


(. Baby’s Welfare is free while 
the edition lasts so send in 
this coupon at once. 





Baby Welfare Dept. The Borden Co., 
444 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I would like to have a free copy of 
your BABY’S WELFARE. 


Name 
Address 

















| dark, handsome 

| than a bull-fight. 
| cried. 

| Palmer! 


| to give himself turning purchase. 








He looked. A man was lifting himself 


| over the gunwale of the boat. 


He screamed. Terror went through 
him like a flame. He made no more 
sound than a mollymawk crying. The 
wind whipped his appeal away, wiped it 
out. His agony, his sufferings, his prayers 
were nothing. He was alone between the 
merciless sky and the merciless sea, all 
alone, and the boat would not wait. 

His face was gray-white and running as 
with water. “I—can’t do it, I can’t do it,” 
he whispered. “I’m done. I’m beat. I’m 
I can’t get down there. I can’t 
make them hear.” 

He struck a frantic blow at the broken 
leg that was his ruin, dropped his head on 
his arms, and broke into desperate tears. 

A shadow, a presence, fell on him. He 
‘ooked up. 
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Lewen stood at his great 


him. And as he met 
smiled. 


Pelliot 


“I forgot the leg, matey, 


tly. “Don’t you worr 
down.” 

He stooped. In a gr 
quiet from which even 


-~ I 


eat si 
the 


sea receded, Pelliot’s arms w 


neck—the neck of 


the m 


murdered Henderson at Cos 


ing him, Lewen began t 
leaps down the steep s 


O ru! 
lope 


He shouted, and his voice we 


like a trumpet. 
gleams of faces cocked 
about the boat. 

They were seen. 


He saw the 


up s 


He rushed on, shouting, 


arms about his neck. 








English—“ver’ well. He iss one beeg fool. 
Now he weel to be keeled.” 

“Mr. President!’’ gasped Higgs. He 
abandoned the Spanish language and with 
it his formal calm. “Mr. President! 
You know Palmer? He’s a good fellow, 
really. It was just a—a bit of horseplay. 


| Tell the officer—Palmer will apologize—” 


The President shrugged his shoulders— 
watching the desperate Palmer dash from 
cover to cover, turning, twisting, once 
diving almost under the Comandante’s 
very hand. A faint grin came on Alvarez’ 
face. This was better 
“Bravo el toro!” he 

bull!” He meant 


“Bravo, the 


You may cheer a valiant bull, but that 


| does not put you on record against the 
| bull-fighter. 


“Don Angel weel cer-tainly 
to keel heem,” he added with impersonal 
satisfaction. Yes, that was the Co- 
mandante’s name—Angel! 


HE end came suddenly. Peaceful 
whirled past the President, and as he 
went, he clutched the arm of Mr. Higgs 
Mr. 
Higgs braced himself manfully; but he 
was no heavyweight, and the floor was 
slippery. He went skating squarely into 
the arms of pursuing vengeance. The 
Comandante’s feet shot from under him, 
and they went down with a shock that 
shook the floor. 
“Run, Peaceful,” gasped Mr. Higgs, 


| and rolled over and threw himself on the 


prostrate form of the Law. “I’ve got 
him. Run!” 

“Yes, I will,” panted Palmer, “I don’t 
think! You've got him, but how are you 
going to turn him loose?” 

There, indeed, was the rub. Any of us 
could have tripped the Comandante and 
sat on him—for a minute; but after that? 
He was the Law! 

The hand of Mr. Higgs fell on the 
Comandante’s face, and the back of the 
Comandante’s head audibly resumed con- 
tact with the floor. “Be still,” said Mr. 
Higgs fretfully. ‘I want to think!” 

You could tell at once that the Co- 


| mandante did not understand English, for 


he was anything but still. There was a 


flurry of arms and leg 
thing flashed from Mr. 


PURE REASON HIGGS 


(Continued from page 88) 


Ss, an 


Higgs 


gleamed at the Comandante’s 


“Be still!” 
The Comandante a 


cquirt 


comprehension of at least t 


English. A tremor p 
frame, and he was still 


assed 


~ me 


to be familiar with the eff 


edges on the human thr 
very still. 


oat. H 


ight besit 
S eyes, he 


c Said Ren 


Carry you 


Ce, @ great 
1d and the 
round his 

who ha 

Carn 

th might 

he beac} 

DE fore hi 
ttle whit 

é nly fror 


h Pe 


“Don Angel,” panted Higgs 
limping Spanish of his, “the 


them—stand back. 
“Stand back!” impl 


Quick]; 


ored | 


Think no shame of him, you 
the manly fortitudes that sh 


hair on the face. 
upon your back, best 
gled maniac with red 


Imagine 


ridden 


blotcl 


white face—feeling sharp « 


tender flesh under y 


our ja 


back — quickly — quickly!” 


Comandante. 

‘But stealthily his ri 
for his revolver, which 
yond his reach. 


ght ha 
lay tw 


Peaceful sna 


“We'll hold ’em, Higgsy,” | 
“T don’t know where we get off 


with you. 
white man, Higgsy!” 


Just—just remem! 


It is n 


Saxon flesh to resist a shud 


steel. 


In all, some thirty seconds 


tween the Comandante’ 


s fall a 


ing forever from our midst. 


“A pretty, a hand 


said the maniac Higgs, 


that proud ornament 
dante’s face. “I 
off.” 


some 
and 
of 


shall—c. 
A spasm of protest 


Comandante’s legs, quickly si 
doubt for reasons closely co! 


Comandante’s throat. 


“Only 


it,” said Higgs considerately. 


hold—keep the other.” 


“Por Dios, no!” groaned th 


Don Angel. 
Truly half a mustache 
tive. value. 


“Then promise,” said Hig 


groping Spanish, “to | 
forever—lonesome—” 
“Alone!” amended 


“Ay, Dios, let 
has lit 


eave n 


Palmer 


hold 
Coman 
—cut it 
ated the 
ling— 
rning the 
e side 0 
You may 


nguished 


not be!” 
» decor 


in his 
friend— 


struggling 
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Cyes, he 


aid gen. 
ITY you 












A Few 


Reflections 
In Regard to 
Hupmobile 
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a 4 in sheer self-defense un- 
admire as im J 
eo wih ind until it becomes intol- 
self flat ( 
a gog: 
on his But if you could dig down into 
in the iinds of the overwhelming 
Cpind 
od te rity of men who own cars, 
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d it up 
Tunted ] y could indulge in the lux- 
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habit of making an exception in 
favor of Hupmobile high quality 
—if the exceptional qualities 
themselves did not exist in the 
Hupmobile. 





People in the ngass do not con- 
tinue to see superiorities in a 
motor car over $ long period of 
years, unless thebuperiorities are 
actually there. 


And it is an indisputable fact th 
motorists in the mass do s 
taneously, continuous] 
to merits in the 
which make it the wisest, sound- 
est purchase possible in its class. 











T is interesting to look back 

and see how Hupmobile sales 

have steadily advanced for fif- 
teen years. 


The Hupmobile business was 
neither conceived, nor devel- 
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ND Hupmobile’s total sales 
have gone steadily up, up, 
up, —its market constantly broad- 
ening—a sound, substantial, per- 
manent thing. 


All of these things. should inter- 
est the buyer, because they 
represent precisely what he is 
looking for when his mind holds 
fast to the one safe principle of 
all sound buying. 


By the one safe principle of 
all sound buying we mean the 
principle of proven value as it 
exists in any good product such 
as the Hupmobile. 
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with sudden emotion. “Promise to leave 
us alone. Promise never to molest any 
of us. From now on. No? Cut it off, 
Senor Higgs!” 

“No!” bawled the Comandante. 
It is done. I promise. Desist! 
Release me! I promise!” 

“Mr. President,” cried Higgs, and ex- 
tended his weapon toward President Al- 
varez in the manner of a gladiator cailing 
on Nero to decide the fate of a fallen 
foe, “Mr. President, you witness that 
promise?” 

President Alvarez, tiptoeing and craning 
like any ordinary mortal behind the burly 
shoulders that blocked him off, broke sud- 
denly between Shirtless Walker and Hop 
White and snatched that weapon from 
the hand of Mr. Higgs. He felt it, ex- 
amined it, and between thumb and fore- 
finger held it high. 

“Senoras y caballeros,” he cried, “wit- 
ness!” 

Then he began to laugh; and after him 
on the silence of dread exploded feminine 
giggles and masculine whoops. Like fire 
in the grass it spread, that laugh. In 
twenty-four hours it rocked the city; 
and within the week it had wafted the 
Comandante forever into that state known 
as innocuous desuetude. He was a bad 
man, the Comandante, but to avenge him- 
self on all who laughed would have de- 
populated Quetzal. 


“Ves! 
Get up! 


Don Angel Escobar, dread embodi- 
ment of the Law—Don Angel, man- 
killer—had howled for mercy at’ the 
hands of a spectacled stripling who threat- 
ened to trim his mustache with a silver- 
plated fountain pen. 


“T’M sick,” said Higgs, wabbling on his 
feet. 

So we escorted him tenderly to the bar 
and gave him a drink. His face was 
whiter than ever; even his freckles were 
pale, and drops of perspiration stood on 
his forehead. Behind us crowded the 
more curious of the witnesses to the great 
joke. 

“It’s hot. It’s awful,” gasped Higgs. 

So we gave him another drink. 

“Why in thunder,” demanded Walker, 
“did you take a chance like that? You 
didn’t have to bluff him with a fountain 
pen. You could have got his gun, easy.” 

Higgs steadied himself against the bar. 
“You—you miss the point,” he said 
weakly. “Only make him. a hero—that 
way. Couldn’t kill him, could we? No. 
Make ’em laugh—that’s our chance. Make 
him ridiculous. That hurts,” he said, un- 
consciously touching the spot behind his 
ear where the treacherous Palmer had 
kissed him. ‘“He’s vain—afraid—laugh— 
the President and all, you know. Ugh! 
I’m sick.” 

So we— 
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And Peaceful Palmer took the glass 
and threw it on the floor. “Look her 
Higgsy—Edwin—whatever you wan} n 
be called,” he said gruffly, “you're al 
right! You're all right, you are. If | hy, 
your brains and my fists, I’d be the cham. 
pion o’ the world. But here’s where J g, 
some thinking for you. You’ve had enoygs 
—and then some. You're the kind that 
don’t get drunk. You just get sick. (py; 
it!’ 

“T’m—I'll be all right in a minyp 
Peaceful,” faltered Higgs. “The boys. 
good fellows—don’t want t 
ter.” 

“That’s the 
shouted Walker. 
other alley!” 

Then before Mr. Walker 
youth with the round head o 
ness and the curly hair of irr 
known as Peaceful Palmer. “Shirtless 
he said, “cut the Claren comedy 
Name’s Higgs. Higgs, and Edwin. (¢ 
this! He’s had enough. I’m going 
take him to bed right now d if you 
see anybody that thinks he’s a quitter 
now or ever—you send ’em to me. I me 
X. Y. Z. Palmer, will argue the case 

He took Mr: Higgs firmly the am 
and led him away. I remember thinking 
that they made a queer pair. Come | 
think of it, I believe Damon and Pythia: 
were a queer pair too. 
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It was on the road in front of the house. 
He lay on his back, rigid—his body held 
in a permanent cramp, a paralysis, stiff 
and cold in the scant nightshirt. The hens 
came pecking at his head, followed by 
endless rows of little chickens. Upon his 
chest was a weight—the garden shoes, the 
house shoes. Beneath his upward-point- 
ing feet the coat was spread, then the 
vest, shirt, collar. Across his neck the 
trousers lay heavily; above his forehead, 
the lavender suspenders made a derisive 
halo. 

And there, coming down the road, that 
noise! .A car—a heavy car— coming 
closer and closer! His frightened eyes 
could make it out now, as it bore majes- 
tically, inevitably down upon him. It was 
loaded with women, of all ages—a 
little girl, an older girl, a young woman, 
various middle-aged and old women; and 
each woman, despite the. difference in 
ages, bore upon her shoulders the scan- 
dalized and vengeful face of Effie! 

Louder, louder the noise of the car in 
his ears; closer, closer rolled the mighty 
Juggernaut. 

He sat up in bed, shaken into an ago- 
nized waking. There—that sound again— 
a heavy car rolling down the street. 
ae It was slowing—it Was stopping 
—it had stopped, right in front of the 
house! 

Uncertain whether it was dream or 
reality, Oren Willits dragged himself out 
of bed, pulled on a dressing-gown in the 
gray light, and fumbled down to the 
front door. The horn squawked violently. 
The door shook inward with pounding. 

“Oren! It’s me, Effie! It’s me!” 

“Right away—” 


The door was open. Effie and Golda 
stood just outside. 

“Thank you so much, sir.” 

The stranger at the wheel touched his 
hat, hunched down lower. The car rolled 
on. 

“What in the world—” 

“Don’t ask us anything. We're simply 
worn out! Come on to the spare bed- 
room, Golda.” 

The visiting cousin could not be sup- 
pressed; her eyes rolled in delighted 
thrills. “It was simply exciting, Cousin 
Oren! The car was doing splendidly; it 
hadn’t gotten dark, and we were halfway 
between Mount Holly and Camden, when 
—smack! She simply stopped — just 
wouldn’t go for anything. Will Walter 
fooled around for about an hour, and 
then discovered that we hadn’t any gas!” 

“Oh, I remember I said—” 

“Yes,” Effie snapped with unnecessary 
sharpness. “I told him to be sure he had 
enough, just before he started. Must of 
leaked.” 

“H’m — yes.” 
meek. 

“We waited there for hours, Cousin 
Oren—literally hours! No traffic —no 
house, or anything, in the neighborhood. 
At last Will Walter went back toward 
Mount Holly, found a house, and just 
reached us again—we were going to spend 
the night there—it would have been thrill- 
ing! Just then a big touring-car drove up, 
with only one man in it. He offered to 
do anything he could. So we piled in, and 
he let Will Walter off at the nearest 
garage. He’s going on down to Bayville 
today; but we’d had enough. Hadn’t we, 
Effie?” 


Oren’s tone sounded 


“To. 
Airedale. 

“Well, I'll take a few hours 
Golda closed the door, smiling drowsil; 

Without further words Effie led the way 
down the hall, and into the bedroom. She 
looked around critically; her nostrils 
lifted in a delicate sniff. “I really think 
you ought to take your pipe out of your 
trousers before you come into this room 
Oren. There’s a distinct smell of tobace: 
here.” 

“Ves, dear.” 

He lay in bed, chuckling at 
he and the walls knew, and 
but they never would! His | 
lower and lower—almost off. 

“Oren!” 

The tone was so sharp that |! 
into a sitting position. There 
the doorway, gazing into the |! 
frown lowering upon her bro 

“Oren! These shoes—they 
all ways, right under the chair 

“Could you—” 

She picked her sniffing way toward the 
bed. “You must have forgotien to ™ 
em.” 

A wide yawn, and he was 0’ 
of the bed, and steering for t! 
he stooped to retrieve and set 
offending footwear, his meek t 
led up to her ears. “I’m gla 
the trip, Effie, anyhow.” 

He looked at the replaced s 
both ¢yes closed beamingly 
nodded back into the room 
rose to the oil painting of Aunt 
Was it possible that it winked? 

“Come to bed!” 

“Ves, dear.” 
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entered prison work. It sounds, doesn’t 
it, as if it were a little piece of paradise 
set down on earth? It isn't. Peach- 
tree js one of the little, old, coal-mining 
towns of this State, and it can be, when it 
tries, a little bit of hell. 

“To begin with, its poor, not in a 
pleasant poverty,—if there is such a state, 
"but in the kind that whines and snarls 
at the battered doors month after month 
and year after year. There’s mighty little 
money in those old mines, and there’s 
less for the men. It’s bad enough for 
those who have wretched little houses 


where they huddle their families in a 
hand-to-mouth sort of existence, but there 
are some people in Peachtree who've been 
worse off than they—and Tom Mercer 


was one of them.” 


HE paused as if in doubt—just how to 
tell the story. The chairman of the 
Board stared at him in puzzled curiosity, 


not unmixed with suspicion. The other 
men gave to him interested attention. He 
seemed, however, more intent upon the 
actual fact of his speaking than upon its 


them as he went on: 


effect upon 

“T don't know whether he would want 
me to tell it or not, but I think it’s part 
of the story that, when he was a boy, 
he didn’t even have a home of the sort 
these other fellows here”—he nodded to 
the miners—“have known. The first I 


remember of him was that he was Peggy 


Mercer’s son; and Peggy was—Peggy. I 
don’t know whether she kicked him out 
or whether he couldn’t stand it any longer, 
but he wasn’t ten years old, I know, 
when he stopped going to the miserable 
little shack where she lived. He went out 
to earn his own living, went to work in 
the mines—sleeping, wherever he hap- 
pened to be. Year after year he did that. 

“There’s a pretty tough young crowd in 
Peachtree—always was, and always will 
be. These men could have told you that, 
but they didn’t suppose, I imagine, that 


it had any particular bearing on this case. 


They fight, and steal, and kill sometimes. 
They're bad, as only a poverty-stricken, 
helpless, hopeless little town can make 
men bad. But they are the only kind of 
men that a lonely boy, hanging around 
saloons to get a free lunch when he is 
hungry, is going to meet. Tom Mercer 
met them. That he didn’t become part 
and parcel of them is the miracle of it, I 


think. Something in him kept him out of 
their deviltries; but their creed was all he 
ever heard, and it wasn’t the creed of 
law. And if Mercer got away from their 


direct influence as soon as he saw for 
himself what they were, he couldn’t lose 
the indirect so easily. Remember, wont 
you, that he never went to school a day 
in his life—that he couldn’t read nor write 
when he came to prison? 

“He could work, though, and he slaved 
day after day back in those mines that 


offered the only labor Peachtree had for 
uneducated men. Perhaps somewhere in 
the back of his brain there was always 
that dream that most of us hold—the 
dream of a home. I imagine that was 
why he stayed what he was. Anyone in 
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Peachtree could have told you that Tom 
Mercer, for all his ignorance of books, 
stayed a straight, decent sort of chap.” 

Torrens did not look toward Mercer 
as he paused, but Tom felt conscious 
that he was more aware of him than he 
seemed. Wonderingly he listened to the 
Warden’s summary of his boyhood. What 
was Torrens driving at? What was he 
going to show by it? Why couldn’t he 
let it alone? Why need he drag in, before 
Winnie at that, the old misery of his 
mother? He scowled as Torrens resumed. 

“Do you remember the Peachtree Val- 
ley disaster? Then perhaps you remem- 
ber the story of the man who stood for 
hours holding up a beam so that the 
miners below him would not be crushed 
to death? And then, when the rescuers 
came to him and helped out the others, 
he went back to drag out the pinioned 
fellows farther down? | Evans, there, can 
tell you about it, and Trelawney. He 
saved their lives, and I suppose they 
thought they’d hurt him if they told it; 
but that’s why they are here, today, for 
Tom Mercer. I know that, even here, 
he wouldn’t want to be called a hero, but 
if ever there was a hero in a mine disaster, 
Mercer was the man!” 

There was a quick, almost gasping 
breath near to him; and Mercer turned 
to see Winnie staring at Torrens with 
shining eyes. His heart closed - with 
sudden pain. It was more than hope 
Torrens was giving him; it was Winnie’s 
pride in him. “How could he?” was the 
thought that followed the old, “Why 
should he?” 

“Well, Mercer married.” The Warden’s 
voice went lower. “And he set about 
getting that home he’d always wanted. 
He took the only way that seemed open, 
membership in a building and loan asso- 
ciation. Old Jere Connors ran it. There 
were some of us in Peachtree who knew 
him for the old crook he was, but we 
didn’t think it was our business to prose- 
cute him for what he did to others, and 
the others to whom he did the worst 
didn’t know enough to jack him up. Be- 
sides, he was slippery. He stayed inside 
the law, usually. He did, I think, in this 
instance; but he cheated every man and 
woman in his association out of the homes 
they had scrimped and saved and slaved 
to get. It was Tom Mercer, somehow, 
whom it hit hardest, just because he was 
Tom Mercer, I suppose; and all the old 
lawlessness that was the only way of 
revenge our town had taught him, rose 
in him, I imagine, and he killed the man 
who had defrauded him out of something 
that seemed to him as dear as life itself.” 

“That’s interesting, Mr. Torrens,” the 
man of the spectacles said, “but I don’t 
quite see its bearing.” 

“Wait a minute,’ Torrens bade him. 
“I’m telling you this because I came from 
Peachtree. I have a sense of responsi- 
bility for some of the things that hap- 
pened there. My father owned one of the 
mines. He shouldn’t have let boys like 
Tom Mercer work there. Those of us 
who could do it should have seen that he 
went to school, that he was fed and 








(Continued from 
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clothed and housed in those years of his 
boyhood. But we didn’t! Then, when he 
grew up, we should have seen that men 
like Jere Connors weren’t left to prey on 
him and his kind. I was the attorney 
for the Snellington, and I knew what 
Connors was doing. I could have stopped 
him, I suppose, had I thought it my busi- 
ness. But I didn’t until it was too late. 
Tom Mercer is what those of us who 
knew better, and did worse, in Peachtree, 
made him; and that’s why I’m asking you 
today for commutation of his sentence.” 

He paused, leaving a hush which held 
the room, but he did not turn to where 
Mercer sat in stunned amazement, and 
where Winnie watched through her tears. 
He went back to speech, frowning at the 
three men of the Board as if to sear on 
them his point of view. “We pride our- 
selves on our civilization,” he said, “but 
sometimes I wonder how much we have 
done. Eighty years before we became a 
nation, an old Pope in Rome built a place 
where they put over the door, ‘It is of 
little use to coerce the evildoer unless 
you improve him by discipline.’ That 
was over two hundred years ago, and here 
we are today, coercing in pretty much the 
same old way. We put Tom Mercer in a 
cell, and he tried to escape; and we put 
him in a deeper cell, and we’ve dabbled 
in a few experiments with him, but what’s 
the use? We’re punishing him here for 
something that was the logical thing for 
him to do, when you consider the way he 
grew up, the way we Jet him grow up. And 
what’s the use of it, I ask you. Fourteen 
years in prison aren’t going to make him 
a better man. They aren’t going to keep 
some other Tom Mercer from killing 
some other crook like Connors.: All they 
do is take a man from his wife and child 
and start that child on the same path his 
father has traveled. I’m no Javert. To 
me it seems as if Mercer has paid enough. 
That’s why I think there was a mistake 
made in imposing the sentence. Don’t 
you want to correct it?” 


HE man who had watched the window 

turned to meet the Warden’s gaze, 
and the man with the cigar had long since 
forgotten to smoke it; but the chairman 
leaned over the table, studying Torrens 
in impersonal regard. “It’s really quite 
remarkable,” he said, “to hear you defend 
a prisoner with such zeal. And interest- 
ing,” he added with mature consideration. 
“But we don’t make the system, Torrens. 
We only work within it. I don’t doubt 
that this man has his good points. It’s 
really unfortunate that it should have 
happened, but I really can’t see that the 
circumstances were directly extenuating 
enough to justify the murder. It’s all 
sociologically important, no doubt; but 
you know that some one has said that all 
the crimes in the world were justifiable if 
only one knew enough about all the cir- 
cumstances leading up to them—heredity 
and environment and all that, you know. 
But we can’t take them into account. 
We’re bound, you know, by very definite 
rules, after all. We're keepers of the 
gates of society.” 
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“IT know all that,” Torrens said im- 
patiently, “but here’s the point: Those 
of us who know more of Tom Mercer 
than you can find out in a year, believe 
he’s been punished enough. Are you go- 
ing to pardon—or at least parole him?” 

The spectacled man looked across the 
table at the Warden with a glare that his 
glasses did not conceal. In its light 
Mercer, watching, saw the truth. This 
man hated Torrens even as he had once 
hated him, and because Torrens had 
pleaded for a convict, that convict would 
not be freed. Mercer’s head sank down, 
and Buddy pressed close to him as if to 
give him reassurance. And then he saw 
the bank-wrecker slip down the length of 
the table and speak to Torrens. “Go 
ahead,” he heard him say, and he thought 
the next case about to begin when the 
man spoke. “With Mr. Torrens’ permis- 
sion,” he said, “I am going to give testi- 
mony which I consider pertinent.” 


HE three men looked up suddenly at 
the convict with the soft voice and the 
legal phraseology. He smiled at them in 
a camaraderie which might have been in- 
sulting but for the cynical twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘We have, I think,” he said, “met 
in happier days.” He surveyed the three 
of them brazenly, as if he enjoyed the 
situation with an appreciation they lacked. 
“But it is not of myself I would burden 
your ears. That will come at some other 
time, no doubt. 
“Mr. Torrens mentioned,” he said, in 
the manner of a man conducting a direc- 
tors’ meeting, “that section of the Prison 


Association constitution. which recom- 
mends pardons as rewards of reforma- 
tion. It is on that ground I testify for 
Mr. Mercer. He was foreman of the 
honor gang at the road-camp last sum- 
mer. He had every opportunity for 
escape. No one watched him, but he had 
to watch everyone. The whole success of 
the plan rested on him. If he failed, the 
honor system failed. Now, there was no 
reason in the wide world why he should 
care anything about the system, if he 
could get away, was there? But he 
stayed, not for Mr. Torrens’ sake, I am 
sure, but simply because he must have 
known that a defection on his part would 
take away the only hope of countless 
other men who didn’t mean anything to 
him except that they were fellow-sufferers. 
I think that was very wonderful of Mr. 
Mercer,” he said. “Don’t you?” 

He appealed not to the chairman but 
to the other two men of the Board, and 
they nodded assent in evident honoring 
of his opinion. 

“It is my impression,” he continued 
with that cynical smile which always 
puzzled Mercer, “that we are held here 
not so much for vindictive punishment 
on ourselves as for the good of society. 
At least, I was told that when I matricu- 
lated. Now it seems to me—although 
my opinion has, of course, little value now 
—that Mr. Mercer would make a valuable 
member of society. He has saved men’s 
lives; he wanted a home so badly that 
he killed the man who took the chance 
of it from him; he holds to a trust for 
the sake of other men. That’s a cleaner 
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it’s toaste 
one extra 


know ho 
cigarette 


t 


SKY WRITING! 


Have you seen it? 
An airplane writing 
Lucky Strike on the 
sky—two words 64 
miles long—each 
letter a mile high. 
The advertising 
sensation of 1923. 


thanks. “It was fine of him, wasn’t it?” 
she said when she came up to him. 

She lifted her eyes to him, and he saw, 
with wonder, that she was offering to 
him the same faith which she had 
given him when they had first loved 
edch other. It was not like Torrens’ re- 


ie |gard, like all friendships of men, some- 


thing to be striven for, fought for. The 
truth that woman's love is not a reward 
of deserving but a gift from God to man, 
swept over him, and in awed humility he 
took its bounty. It was Buddy who broke 
|their silence. “I want to go home,” he 


= \said suddenly. “I don’t like it here.” 


“We're going home soon,” Winnie told 
him, “all of us.” 


LATER. when the bank-wrecker brought 
Mercer the news, he stood in the 
prison yard, gazing at the place which had 
held him so long within its clutch. All 
his hatred of it had vanished, and he 
could see it now as it was, a mistake in 
men’s methods, perhaps, but not an ill- 
intentioned mistake. Without Philo, with- 
out Torrens, it would have crushed him 
in its terrible power; but always, he saw, 
there were, in all such places, men who 
could make them their tools in humanity’s 
|service. He himself had grown from ir- 
responsible boyhood to thinking manhood 
within these walls. Nevermore would he 
take upon himself hot vengeance. Not 
again would he believe that all men’s 
hands were raised against him. He saw 
the world without, as he had come to see 
the world within, a place of struggle, 
changed from hell to heaven only by 
|men’s kindness to each other. For after 
|the first overmastering joy of release, 
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there had come to him other 
sadder but not less poignant. | 
seen here, and sorrow, misery an 
sin and shame; but he had se: 
lilies of love and sacrifice groy 
dung-heap. He looked toward 
on Stony Lonely and seemed 
for the first time, why he had | 
walk on the path of crime with 
ment. A boy no longer, he v 
the world in this new underst 
mankind. Not of Winnie and 
waiting for him at the gateway 
men he was leaving, did To 
think as he went through the | 
grim gray fortress; and sudder 
that Philo’s ladder of a thous: 
had become in truth a Jacob’s 
which the angels of pain were ¢ 
steps to God. 

At the door of the Warden 
paused, then went in. Torrens 
big table. “If there’s anyth 
ever do,” he said, and his ey: 
Warden’s, man to man, “to sho 
I know what you’ve done for 1 
to do it.” 

Once more Torrens gave to 
old appraising look. “There is 
“You can always pass on to th 
the chance the other man gave 

Across the table their hands 

Afterward Mercer remem! 
strangely pathetic loneliness 
glimpsed, that moment, in Tor: 
He felt, as he stepped out int 
shine, that the memory of that 
of old Philo’s smile at Buddy, \ 
with him when other memor 
prison should grow vaguely g! 
proving years. 


THe END 
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Whiie Officer Hanrahan was wrestling 
|with temptation, Fate mercifully settled 
|the matter for him. The long-expected 
| tong war broke out, with three killings 
lon the first night. The newspapers put 
|the police on the grill. The Chinatown 
squad was doubled; vacations were can- 
celéd, the customary day-off suspended, 
and the street men compelled to cover 
ithe territory of those who had been 
transferred. Promptly the night life 
took advantage of the situation, and the 
usual winter crime-wave rose to a crest. 

“For God’s sake, Joe,” said Corporal 
Malioy, “keep your eyes open, and grab 
anybody that can’t give an account of 
himself. The Captain is near out of his 
head with the panning the papers are 
handing us. Did you know that his 
oldest kid is dying in the hospital?” 

“No!” 

“Fact. Pneumonia. 
in a week.” 

Officer Hanrahan’s face betrayed quick 
sympathy. “By golly, that’s too bad! 
I'll do my best, Dan. Guess I’d better 
be walking down to that all-night garage 
on Seventeenth Street again. The night 
boss is a friend of mine, and he’s been 
frisking the cars for me. Twice, now, 


Jerry hasn’t slept 





he’s found stuff that don’t look good in 
an automobile.” 
Not only did Joe visit the Seventeenth 


Street Garage, but all the oth 
long beat. Obeying instructions 
tioned, and sometimes search 
man he found on the street 
o'clock. Once, a skulking figur: 
a suitcase as soon as it was « 
and fled. Joe overhauled the 
a chase of five blocks, hand 
prisoner and forced him, pantii 
the deserted grip, which reveal 
tity of expensive silverware. 1 
two more arrests that night, an 
the following twenty-four ho 
meant hard work, tired muscles 
day-sessions in the crowded coi 

When the Police Ball came 
went to bed at two o’clock in 
noon, and was roused nine hou 
his mother from the sleep of ¢ 
On the way to the station, he | 
Auditorium and stopped to get 
of Fairyiand. He waited unt 
Katie swinging past in the arms 
some Marcel Legrand. Then } 
on to the station and soberly d 
uniform. 


Early in the morning Corpora 
who had managed to enjoy the ! 
for a few hours, was describing t 
to the less fortunate Officer Ha 
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Sota 


Clear vision comes from clear thinking 
and clear thinking can come only from 
accurate knowledge and dependable in- 
formation. Vague and inaccurate infor- 
mation is worse than none at all. Clear 
thinking based upon dependable facts 
marks the successful man—the man of / 
decision and action. 

Nelson's Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia i 
Complete Reference Library, accurfte, 
concise, authoritative. It covers the 


civilization to the present day. 
Fifteen minutes a day with 

will enable you to think clearly, 

promptly, to be a leader among 


Perpetual Loose -Leaf 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Nelson's is always new—kegt constantly up to 
date by the issue every six monfhs of 250 or more 
new old, out-of-date fgets and figures being 
eliminated and new ones su e d to take their place. 
By means of the patented -leaf binding device 
this is, like history itself, con’ foually in the making. 

Nelson's is fully and beauffully illustrated—over 
7,000 illustrations, colored piates, photographs, re- 
is, and line drawings. 

m 500 maps, including 
Africa, Arabia, Jugo- 


Igium, etc., etc. 


Nelson's contains more t 
new (1923) maps of Euro 
Slavia, — France, 


this Bureau. If at any 


he latest 6btainable and 
most dependable iftformahon, 


Free Educational Reading Courses 


Nelson's Reading and Study Courses in UNITED 
STATES HISTORY, BUSINESS ECONOM. 
ICS, NATURE STUDY, AGRICULTURE 
AND HOME ECONOMICS are declared by 
educational authorities to be equal to a college 
course and training in each of these departments. 


Send for This Splendid Book 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for 125 Years 
R.B.M. 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, 
beautifully illustrated, containing color maps, plates 
and photographs, and full information how, by easy 
monthly payments, I can own Nelson's Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia and receive FREE. mem- 
bership in Nelson's Research Service Bureau for 
Special Information. This must incur no obligation 
whatever on my part. 


Name . 
Address 


City... 


j 


‘comin’ with the five o'clock car, 





had the most right to be on hand. I 
saw that heavyweight champion tom- 
cattin’ around with the little girl who 
has the bakery on the corner of Pearl 
and Hawthorne. They come in second 
in the prize waltz.” 

“Did they, now?” 

“They did. Somehow, Joe—I always 
thought that—” 

“You thought what?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” said the Corporal. “Did 
you hear that Joe Benson was going to 
run again for Commissioner of Public 
Health and Safety?” 

“°Tis only by way of advertising his 
restaurant,” said Joe. “There’s Tony 
so I 
must be gettin’ up to the box.” 

“Good night, Joe.” 

“So long, Dan.” 


OW, there is a grapevine telegraph 

by which Cupid, even in the guise 
of a cop, may keep more or less ac- 
quainted with the love-affairs of the 
neighborhood. Joe told himself that 
everything was going very well. Marcel 
Legrand was sporting diamonds; next he 
appeared in a scarlet racing-car. Old 
Lady Grauss, who ran the grocery on 
the opposite corner from the bakery, told 
Joe that Katie was sporting a diamond 
ring “so pig again as your head!” 

The days passed, and Joe waited for 
the dénouement, but none came. In- 
stead there was a rumor, a word here 
and there, which he had difficulty in be- 
lieving, until one evening on his way 
downtown, he saw Marcel in the red car 
with a flashily dressed brunette beside 
him. Next morning Officer Hanrahan 
bought a package of pipe-tobacco from 
old lady Grauss, and tactfully broached 


the subject of the general welfare of the | 


Williams family. 

“It vas not so goot as it might pe,” 
sighed the proprietor of the grocery. 
“Only Jast night I vas talkin’ mit Mrs. 
Williams,.und she say dot Katie vas all 
proke up about someding. Mein Gott, 
I have told Otto vun hundred dimes it 
vas lucky ve have no kirls.” 

That was the day Officer Hanrahan, in 
civilian dress, and with his lips buttoned 
up tight, went without sleep in order 
that he might wait outside Jockey Wil- 
liams’ cigar-store for Marcel Legrand, and 
fulfill the duty of Cupid the Cop. 

Late in the afternoon he buttonholed 
the pugilist and led him to the curbstone 
witness-stand. The cross-examination was 
brief and to the point. 

“Ts there any ordinance against my go- 
ing with any dame I want to?” protested 
Marcel. “Since when did the city author- 
ize cops to be butting into private af- 
fairs?” 

“Shut up!” Joe commanded. “No 
man is going to play fast and loose with 
the girls on my beat, even if he’s twice 
the size of you—understand that, now!” 

“You bulls are brave guys,” Marcel 
sneered, “coming around with a gun and 
a club planted on you, and then trying to 
start something. Brave guys, aint you, 
huh? I suppose I’ve been grabbing 
something out of your harem?” 

“For that,” said Joe, “I'll strip, and 
fight you, man to man, any place you 
name.” 

The look of suspicion on the huge 
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How about 


the corncoh? 


The old family meerschaum 
stirs no thrills in 


this smoker 


“Dear Sirs and so forth,” be; 
we recently received from H 
Madison, Wisconsin, “I am 
hands in the shape of a meg 
shouting a loud echo of appro 
correspondent who smokes a 
pipe fifty years old. 
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worth is concerned. 
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we will make it easier for you t: 
worth if you should like it. 
For the free samples, addres 
Brother Company, 42 South 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants 


jobber cannot supply you with Fd 


Larus & Brother Company will ¢ 
you prepaid by parcel post a on 
dozen carton of any size Edgew 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 

you would pay the jobber. 
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See the Children Safely to School 


Why worry about the safety of your little ones on 
the highways or crossing city streets on the way 


or Economical Transportation 
f P to school? 


cheap insurance against such risks. 


ae, The low price and small upkeep of a Chevrolet is 


Then, too, driving the children to and from school 
gives mother or big sister pleasing relief from 
household duties, and shopping can be done at the 
same time. 


Chevrolet 5-passenger Sedan is the ideal all-year 
family car, combining the comforts afd atmosphere 
of home with high grade body onstruction, me- 
chanical reliability, ease of hafidling and low pur- 
chase and operating costs/ Every home garage 
should house a Chevrolep’regardless of whether or 
not another car is ow 


Chevrolet Mofor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of/General Motors Corporation 


There are now miore than Prices f. 4. b. Flint, Mich. 


es enecens 2-Paés. Roadster . $510 
pre Pama 5-Pass: Touring . . 525 
: 2-Pass. Utility Coupe 680 

4-Pass. Sedanette,". 850 

5-Pass. Sedan . + 

Light Delivery . . 510 
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Deltah Pearls 
recreate all the 


Beauty of the 
true Oriental 


Necklace 
SEVILLE 


Illustrated above, splen- 
didly exemplifies Deltah 
superiority. A new and 
super elegant quality of 
indestructible pearls 
Safety clasp of white gold 
set with genuine diamond 
and genuine onyx—the 
very latest combination 


24 Inch $35 


Other Deltah Necklaces 
Carmen 24 inch $21 
Elvira ' 24 inch $31 
Martha 24 inch $51 


Av Your Jewelers 


L. HELLER & SON, inc. 
358 Fifth Ave., New York 
Paris 40, Rue Laffitte 












Hope Sapphires 
Deltah Pearls are made by 
the producers of the Heller 
a Sapphires and Hope 
Rubies. These are true 
precious stones, identical 
with the fine, natural 
sapphires and rubies in 
every respect excepting 
origin and price. The 
reasonable cost of Hope 
stones places the everlast- 
ing beauty of the sapphire 
and the ruby within the 
reach of everyone. Your 
dealer will gladly show 
you jewelry mounted with 
Heller Hope Sapphires and 
Heller Hope Rubies. 









| yourself from a left, and shoot your 
punches straight, will you take a chance 
with my fathead? Remember, it’s all 
jake so far as the law’s concerned. This 
is for a noble charity.” 

Hanrahan’s eyes narrowed to slits and 
then expanded. A brand-new idea oc- 
curred to him. “I’m not wishin’ to 
shame the big man in public,” he ven- 
tured. “’Tis not part of my plan to 
interfere with his success.” 

Jockey Williams laughed this objection 
away. “You wont do no more than 
throw a scare into him. Even if you 
was to drop him for the count, exhibition 
bouts with an amateur don’t figure in 
a guy’s record. All I want you to do 
is knock some sense into him, so’s he 
don’t go chasing—” 

“Ah!” Hanrahan exclaimed. “You hit 
it on the head that time. If the Chief 
says it’s all right, I'll put myself in 
your hands.” 

Jockey Williams nodded. “This is just 
between ourselves,” he cautioned. “I'll 
tell Marcel that I’m just giving him a 
chance to duplicate in public what he 
did under cover. I'll send Spider Har- 
rison over to the police gym afternoons, 
and you can work out with him. He’s 
been sparring with Legrand and will know 
what to show you.” 

“Much obliged,” said Hanrahan. 
“How—how’s Katie these days?” 

Jockey Williams’ blue eyes looked 
sharply at the former patron of his 
| mother’s bakery. ‘“Katie’s all right, I 
guess,” he deliberated, “—only, well, you 
know how girls are; they think that just 
| because a fellow takes ’em out once in 
| a while—” 
| “H’m,” said Joe. “She’s entitled to 
think so, and ’tis Joe Hanrahan that will 
make things come out all right. Just 
| vou tell her not to worry her head. If 
| I can—” 
| Jockey Williams interrupted to shake 
hands warmly. “That’s the way to talk,” 
he complimented. “Everybody has their 
little fallings out, but it don’t mean 
nothin’. I says to her only last night: 
| ‘He’ll come back to you, Kid, and then 
| all you got to do is kiss and make up.’ 
| Aint I right?” 
| “That’s it,” agreed Joe. “Go fix it 
| up with the Chief, and I'll pound some 
sense into the big man until he does 
the right thing.” 


ID Chief Walter Dugdale offer any 
objections ? Well, it was Mrs. 
Thorndyke Wellington, patroness of the 
Children’s Hospital, and sister-in-law of 
| Mayor Sabin, who requested the services 
| of Police Officer Hanrahan. 

“My dear lady,” assured the Chief, 
“the Department welcomes the oppor- 
| tunity to be of assistance. Put me down 
| for a row at the ringside.” 
| Did Promoter Nealon, in behalf of 
| sweet charity, charge a dollar and a half 
| for standing-room, and put extra chairs 
| ia the aisles, contrary to the city ordi- 
| nance? He did. Nealon had not been 
| making matches for twenty years with- 
| out knowing something about the psy- 
| chology that underlies the sport. Photo- 
| graphs of “Hanrahan the Fighting Cop” 

graced a thousand store-windows. Posters 
| advertising the prowess of “The Pum- 
| meling Policeman” shrieked at passers-by 
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from every billboard. Sporting editors, 
always willing to help out a worthy 
cause, oiled their typewriters from the 
wells of fancy, and delicately intimated 
that the honor of the Police Department 
was at stake. All over the city, blue. 
coated patrolmen stopped to pass the time 
of day with one another, and to in. 
quire casually concerning the chances of 
their brother from North Beach. Cap. 
tain Jerry Scott sent for Corporal Malloy 

“Look here, Dan, how good is this 
fellow Hanrahan? Aint he the lad that 
got us in Dutch once before? Seems like 
I remember Commissioner Davis handing 
me the laugh—” 

Malloy always stood by his men. 

“Joe will give a good account of | 
self,” he assured. “Count on that, Cay 
tain. He’s been training hard. Between 
us, there’s a girl at the bottom of it 
was tipped off that the champion’s own 
manager aint any too confident. Yo, 
remember the night of the riot down at 
the gas-house?” 

“True,” said Captain Scott. “I’d for- 
gotten about that. Joe’s a bad man when 
you walk on his feet. You can cover q 
hundred for me down at Sharkey’s.” 


O, then, it was a gala night that Fate 

and Jockey Williams arranged in be- 
half of the Children’s Hospital. A great 
auditorium, thick with smoke and vibrant 
with excitement. Gracing the main floor 
sat the rank and file of the City Admin- 
istration, backing Joe Hanrahan to a man. 
In the galleries were the adherents of the 
champion, thousands whose rallying cry 
was: “Get the Cop!” Strung along the 
back wall stood paid preservers of the 
peace who had gone without sleep in hope 
of seeing one of their brothers maintain 
the honor of the Department. 

Ten o'clock came, disposing of the 
preliminaries, and elevating the curtain on 
the main event. There were introduc- 
tions, and speeches and wild cheers, and 
then a hush of expectancy. Over in one 
corner was Marcel Legrand, the mighty 
athlete with the flour-barrel chest. Fac- 
ing him sat Police Officer Joe Hanrahan, 
almost fifty pounds lighter, tight-lipped, 
square-jawed, and with a flame shining 
in his eyes. The referee waved everyone 
else out of the ring. The bell clanged 
a blanket of darkness descended on the 
audience, leaving only the hooded arc- 
lights to concentrate their brilliance on 
the white canvas. The referee 


looked 





about him, and then nodded briskly to | 


the timekeeper. The bell clanged. 
Now, there is this about the squared 
circle. A man may know little about 


boxing, but if he be a natural fighter, he & 


has always a chance. The history of thi 
ring is full of men who knew nothing of 
science, comprehended nothing of the 
rules, took twenty blows in order to land 
one, and lived to vindicate the supremacy 
of the cave-dweller. But no man can 
change his natural style of fighting in two 
weeks and get away with it against a 
skilled opponent. That was where Jockey 


han—and himself—committed a terrible 
blunder. Himself behind Marcel Le- 
grand, the midget had nevertheless laid 
down a plan of battle for the other man 
and Spider Harrison was faithfully coach- 
ing Hanrahan according to instructions 
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HYDE PARK, LONDON* 
Hon. Freddy —“‘Haven’t the foggiest idea, old chap — Ridley, do we use tyres?” 
Ridley (waxing warm) —‘‘Kelly-Spring fields, sir — American, nothing to touch ’em 
— never blow or skid — aa bit of orl right, sir, if you ask me!” 


HE qualities which a motorist seeks in tires are 

the same practically all over the world. These 
qualities are long mileage, freedom from trouble, 
safety from skidding, and low cost. Since Kellys com- 
bine all these qualities to a marked degree, it is not 
surprising that they have become internationally 
famous. It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 


d dialogue by Laurence Fellows, London. 
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Does your 
tooth-brush 
“show pink’? 


Au TOO OFTEN men and 
women hold back from giving 
their teeth the good brushing 
needed because their gums 
are soft or irritated. 

A “pink tooth-brush” is a 
sign of tooth trouble to come 
—a warning to restore your 
gums to a healthy condition. 

In this, Ipana Tooth Paste 
can help you. For it cleans the 
teeth thoroughly and exercis- 
es a gentle healing effect upon 
soft and bleeding gums. 

Ipana contains Ziratol, long 
used by the profession in the 
treatment of soft, spongy or 
bleeding gums. 

And flavor! Ipana is 
smooth, snappyanddelightful. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE |} 


Bristol-Myers Co., 61Rector St., New York, N.Y. | 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
I ASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 








Address 
City RE SAA Le A ET 
State 


| ponent. 


OR two rounds the Fighting Cop 

was held on the defensive. Like an 
ant on a hot rock, Joe Hanrahan hopped 
around in a vain effort to protect him- 
self from the terrific assault of his op- 
But Marcel Legrand was too 
clever and fast. He feinted the Pummel- 
ing Policeman wide open, smiled deri- 


| sively and crashed a straight left again 


and again to Hanrahan’s head until the 
blood began to stream from open eye- 


| brows, and groans of dismay from the 


| rest. 


main floor were lost in the hoarse tumult 
of approval from the champion’s ad- 
herents. 

“You're doin’ all right,” encouraged 
Spider Harrison during the minute of 
“The big guy will blow up in an- 


other round; he hasn’t been training. 


| Just step around a little faster, and box 


| him. 
| been showing you! 


Use your own left hand like I 
Don’t let him pin 


| you in the corners.” 


| Harrison had taught him. 


| but resistless as an avalanche. 
~--s--- | a rapid break-away—and then two men 


But the third round was only a repe- 
tition of the others. Joe Hanrahan tried 
his best to put into practice all the foot- 
work and defensive tricks that Spider 
But he was 
dazed and confused by the strange sur- 
roundings—the glare of the lights, the 
pressure of ropes at his back, the ava- 
lanche of advice that descended from all 
sides. He sensed that the huge, cool 
figure circling around him so gracefully, 
was a mocking master of ring-generalship. 
Marcel boxed at long range, side-stepping 
the Hanrahan right, moving lightly away 
from the Hanrahan rushes, slipping in 
and out of clinches with arm-locks that 
protected him perfectly. Near the end 
of the round, the champion, with his 
huge muscles rolling in coils over his 
back, caught his opponent a right below 
the ear. Hanrahan grabbed the ropes 
to save himself from falling. The bell 
sounded. The galleries went mad. 

Back to his corner went Marcel Legrand 
to flop on his stool, wave one hand at 
the jubilant galleries, then grin at his 
opponent with amused complacency. That 
ironical twist of Marcel Legrand’s lips 
was a far more serious blunder than the 
one committed by Jockey Williams. 
Through the warm blood streaming into 
his eyes, Joe Hanrahan beheld the grin- 
ning features of his tormentor, and a 
great madness seized him. Spider Har- 
rison was trying to bellow instructions 
through the din, but his advice fell upon 
deaf ears. Hanrahan’s nostrils expanded; 


| the pupils of his eyes grew dark and 


small; and the cloak of civilization 
dropped from his bruised flesh. Banished 
were the patient instructions of Jockey 
Williams; gone was the chivalrous pur- 


| pose which had sent him into the ring; 
| forgotten was the sober sense of pater- 
| nalism that an officer of the law acquires. 


Nothing remained but a quivering figure, 
shorn to the passion of the primitive 
cave-man, and facing the mocking giant 
who had come between him and his girl. 
The bell rang. Out from one corner 
flashed a hurricane. There was a crash 
in Marcel’s corner, and the champion fell 
back against the ropes. A tangle of arms, 
faster than the eye could follow, and Le- 
grand broke away. After him rushed a 
natural fighter, eyes blurred, body bruised, 
A clinch, 
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standing head to head and toe to toe, 
each heedless of everything but the an- 
nihilation of the other. 

A pile-driving left that crashed against 
the body, the upward whirl of a crimson 
glove that found its mark, and the un- 
believable happened: the champion tot- 
tered as a giant tree sways under the ax. 
Five thousand men stood on their chairs, 
and the roar of “Joe! Joe! Joe!” broke 
against the rafters. Desperately the giant 
tried to save himself with one last savage 
swing. It missed, and in return there 
came the clean smack of wet leather 
against naked flesh. The champion reared 
back with his gloves high, and pawing 
the air, turned sidewise, and then meas- 
ured his full length on the white canvas 
There, with the great auditorium a mad- 
house, and curly-headed Joe Hanrahan 
standing over him, dazed and crimson, 
Marcel Legrand took the count—and 
never knew when it was over! 


‘THE blue-coated figures standing along 

the wall forgot the majestic dignity 
of their office, and smashed into smith- 
ereens the ordinance ‘against loud and 
unseemly noises. It was Captain Jerry 
Scott himself who fought his way past 
overturned chairs until he could grasp 
Commissioner Davis by the shoulder, and 
howl through the din: 

“Have you got any laugh to hand us 
now? You're damn right, you haven't! 
A harness bull out of my own station, 
and he does the high and handsome 
against a champion! A thousand dollars 
says he can lick any man in the world! 
Where is he? Get outa my way before 
I kill somebody!” 

In the dressing-room they stripped the 
gloves from Hanrahan’s hands. They 
pounded him joyously on the back, ap- 
plied styptic collodion to the cuts over 
his eyes, and shoved him under the 
shower. There Captain Scott found him, 
and delivered the most emphatic com- 
mendation in the history of the Depart- 
ment. More than that, there was a 
vocal postscript added by Joe’s superior, 
in the privacy of one corner with his 
arm around the Hanrahan shoulders: 

“Corporal McCarthy goes on the re- 
tired list next Tuesday. You'll have no 
trouble with the examinations, Joe. I 
can’t have a man like you waiking the 
streets with no stripes on his sleeve. 
Glory to God, what a night! They tell 
me the big fellow hasn’t come around 
yet.” 

“T hope he croaks!” said Joe, which 
shows that madness still possessed the 
soul of Officer Hanrahan. 

But gradually the red fog cleared from 
his mind, and at fifteen minutes past 
midnight, the conqueror of Marcel Le- 
grand was once again patrolling his beat, 
this time with numerous bumps and 
bruises added to his official accouterment. 
Under the classified ads Joe’s heart per- 
formed its function apathetically. 

“By golly,” he reflected. “I lick a 
man to make him marry Katie, and now 
they’re going to promote me. Sure, if 
they'd only done that before, he’d have 
had to lick me to get her! ‘Tis a hell 
of a trick they’ve played on you, Joe!” 

Small wonder that Joe’s mind was far 
afield when his weary legs paused on the 
corner of Pearl Avenue and Hawthorne. 
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Strange that at this moment Katie Wil- 
ams should open her front door a little 
ler, and emerge on the landing. Maybe 
itie was just looking for Iris, daughter 
Pasha Sedate. 
‘as even then nonchalantly crossing the 
eet, entirely unaware that the screw- 


Quite likely, since Iris | 


tailed son of Ulysses the Great had just 


spotted her. 


A rush of padded feet, and Iris made | 


the nearest safety station. 


Unfor- | 


iately the municipal light-company had | 


that afternoon removed certain 


es in favor of an underground conduit. | 


ere was only a hole in the ground 
where Iris had expected to find use for 
r claws. 
an with his back turned. The situation 
alled for extraordinary measures. 
suddenly Cupid the Cop felt the rush 
a spirit hand sweep up his coat-tails 
| clutch at the back of his neck. He 
in around, and swung wildly. Off went 
cap. Then he perceived the disap- 
inted son of Ulysses the Great, and 
identified the mass of black fur clinging 
) his collar. 
By golly,” 
amn cat again! 
Katie!” 


he breathed, “it’s that 
Oh, good evening, Miss 


7 ATIE WILLIAMS was a little hyster- 
ical. “Good evening, Mr. Hanrahan. 
Thank you for saving my cat. I—lI hope 
you're not hurt. Brother's just been tell- 
ing us about your wonderful victory. 
Oh 
you mad at me, and you've just broke: 
my heart—so there!” 

Broken your heart?” protested Joe. 
“Why, Katie darlin’, it was only for love 
of you that I licked the big feller. Was 
I to let him jilt you?” 

Katie’s eyes rounded. “Jilt me? Why, 
I wouldn’t marry him if he was the last 
man on earth!” ; 

Joe was dazed. “But you was going 
with him—you was wearing his ring!” 
“I only went with him a few times just 
to see if you’d get jealous, and you 


Near by stood Officer Hanra- | 
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reat News. 
for Shavers from 


Williams 


“Man Sized Z 


The New Doublecap Stick 


Joe—I never did a thing to make ! 





didn't—and it wasn’t his ring.” sobbed | 


Katie. 
of a diamond, and it cost me four-ninety- 
five. Sadie Smith said she did that, 
and—and—” 

Officer Hanrahan made 
cession to his conscience. 

Katie, I’m earning only a hundred and 
forty-five a month, but there’s an amend- 
ment to the charter comin’ up, and only 
this night Captain—” 

“I wouldn't care if you were only 
earning forty,’ said Katie, “only—I'll 
never speak to you again! I just wont!” 

Officer Hanrahan advanced two steps. 
“Katie,” he whispered over her averted 


shoulder, “I’m lookin’ for a daughter- | 


in-law for my mother. Do you think 
you could find me one, darlin’?” 

The blue mantle of the law was de- 
lightfully close to the slim vision in the 
knit cape. Around the corner came Cor- 
poral! Malloy with two hundred dollars 
in his pocket, won that night on his 
subordinate. 

“Well, well,” said the Corporal, “what’s 
the charge against your prisoner, Joe?” 

“Resistin’ an officer,” said Hanrahan. 

“Resisting, is she?” Corporal Malloy 
grinned broadly. “You’re a liar by the 
clock.” he asserted. “But hold on to 


one last con- | 


“It was a syntha-something kind | 


| to each side of 
| screwed. 


Doublecap more convenient 

Take hold of the stick you now 
use. Then take hold of Double- 
cap—its new convenience is strik- 
ing. Here for the first time is a 
shaving stick that gives you a 
full, whole-handed hold, even 


| when the Stick is worn down. 


Doublecap more sanitary 

Doublecap is protected by a 
quickly removed sanitary fibre 
wrapper—a departure from the 
old-fashioned troublesome tin- 
foil; then further protected by a 
special wrapping, hermetically 
sealed. Around the center of the 
stick is a threaded metal ring, 
which a cap is 
While you are using 
one end of the stick, the other 
end is protected from exposure. 


> 


= 


—aer 

els 
Doublecap 100°. economical 
This is the Re-load. Double- 
cap Re-loads cost less than the 
original Doublecap package. 
Months hence, when you have 
finally used up the original stick, 
remove the thin wafer of soap 
remaining within the metal ring. 
Just push it out with your finger 
and stick it on the top of a 

Doublecap Reload. 


New you can get Williams’ famous 

Shaving Stick in a really perfect 
holder; a holder that gives you not a 
mere finger-tip hold, but a firm, full- 
hand hold. 


The new Doublecap Stick has the 
same magic-like power of all Williams’ 
‘Sticks, to make your shave pleasant, 
more comfortable, quicker. It gives 
the same thick, busy lather. It has 
the same toning effect on the skin. 
And, quite as important for an easier 
shave, you can get a big man-sized 
hold on it. 


Even the small free trial size of this 
Williams’ Doublecap Stick proves its 
new convenience. Every shaver, cer- 
tainly every stick user should get this 
proof. Send postal or use coupon 
below— now. 


FREE 


to every man who wants better shaving 


Mail this coupon for 
Free Trial Size Doublecap Stick 


The J. B. Williams Company, 
Department 24, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Send me the free sample of Williams’ New Doublecap 
Stick. 


Name 
Street 


City 
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container? 


each cake in a metal soap 
box designed for your 
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Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Pension Tours—select itineraries, best 
leadership. Fares ranging from $400 

—32 days—and up. 

COOK’S Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 
MEDITERRANEAN 
by splendid, new, Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA—Sailing June 30—63 days 

—Popular Fares. 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. | 











School Information 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help 
its readers in the selection of the school suited 
to individual needs. We furnish first hand in- 
formation collected by personal visits to the 
schools. In writing please give full details as 
to age, previous education, the kind of school 
you wish, approximate location, and what you 
plan to pay per year. Enclose stamped return 
envelope and address 

The Director, School Department | 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 




















GATES TOURS TO EUROPE | 


[NCLUDING Paris, London and the 

Mediterranean, — 30 days of delightful 
European travel for as little as $425. Longer 
tours up to $1100, ranging from 30 to 80 days. 
Sailings from May to September. 

Comfort combined with economy 
Gates Tours, founded in 1892, are planned | 
with the idea of giving their patrons comfort, 
combined with economy. 

Let us send you complete information about 
Gates Tours to Europe nextsummer. Write 
for Booklet K-2. 

GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 

**World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London Paris Rome 





_ if anything. 


her, Joe—I’ll be a witness in your favor. 
When’s the case comin’ up?” 

Officer Hanrahan consulted his prisoner, 
and overruled the latter’s fluttering pro- 
tests. 

“We're askin’ Father Moriarty to pub- 
lish the banns tomorrow,” he reported. 
“The weddin’ will be two weeks after, in 
St. Joseph’s Church. Dan, do you think 
that maybe you could get some of the 
boys to turn out?” 

“Some of them?” roared Corporal Mal- 
loy. “If there’s a mother’s son of the 
whole squad that’s missing, I'll give him 
| double duty for the balance of the year! 
| And Joe, I'll get the band to show up too. 
Johnson, the drum-major, won five hun- 
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dred on you tonight. I'll go call him up 
right now!” 

“Katie,” whispered Joe, “it’s going to 
come out high and handsome, after all, 
You’re not marrying a real champion; but 
darlin’-—wait until you hear that band 
comin’ down the street!” 

Katie Williams swayed ecstatically in 
the protecting arms of the law. 

“Oh, Joe, hadn’t-you-better-wait-until- 
Corporal-Malloy-has—Joe, dear!” 

But Joe Hanrahan for once was reck- 
less of the regulations. He implanted 
another kiss on the upturned face of his 
prisoner. 

“To hell with Dan,” he exclaimed. 
“T’ll be a corporal myself next week!” 





A TOUCH OF ETERNITY 


(Continued from page 71) 


— 





the table stood self-absorbed until the 
| host had eased his large body down 
the lower stair and taken one step across 
the rug. 

“Well, I'll be a Mexican!” he roared. 

“Can’t do it, Samson. You're too 
fat,” came back the incomparable Byjo 
in his rough bass. 

Immediately afterward two gentlemen, 
obviously past the age of capering, fell 
|to and capered. Locked in mutual em- 
| brace, they competed in back-pounding. 
The ladies at the center-table exchanged 
alarmed glances, but Mrs. Findley’s was 
less alarmed than Mrs. Peebles’. 

“For God’s sake, Moses, what have you 
been doing to your face?” asked S. W., 
after they had come apart. 

Byjo touched his beard tenderly. 
“Prophets, you know, always wear ’em. 
I wouldn’t be Moses, would I—” 

Lance came downstairs just in time to 
referee another back-slapping match. 

“Thirty-two years!” raged old Peebles, 
and his son had never seen him so excited. 
“Do you remember the time the farmer’s 
| pig walked right through your color-box 
and you tried to collect damages? Golly, 
| those were the days. And just to think, 
you and I have been living right across 
the county line from each other.” 

He caught his wife’s cool glance and 
explained: “You remember, Sally? I was 
telling you how Mr. Findley and I 
sketched together one summer—” 

“You were classmates at Yale?” in- 
quired the great lady, determined not to 
understand. 

“Classmates, all right!” howled S. W. 
Peebles. “Guess it was a hoboes’ college, 
Vagabonds we called it— 
Moses, weren’t we two of a kind!” 

“How small the world is!” marveled 
Lance’s mother with the air of a lady 
Columbus. 

That was just what Mrs. Peebles would 








| say. The remark and her misunderstand- 


ing, troubled look, caused Lance to come 
to her side and to press her fingers fur- 
tively. And then—his attention was di- 


| verted by an orchid-colored vision floating 


toward him down the stairs. 

Lance Peebles stood gaping like a yokel. 
Was he seeing ghosts in the early lamp- 
light? Possibly he had worked too long 
over his fresco, and his tired eyes had 
carried away with them pleasing colors 


and shapes of female loveliness. If so, it 
was a pleasant affliction, this optical mad- 
ness, for the girl on the stairway was tall 
and slender, with splendid gypsy eyes that 
seemed never to be still 

Lance was awakened from his dream to 
know that she had come down to the 
earth plane and was standing a little apart, 
being neither bold nor shy, awaiting Mrs. 
Findley’s attention. 

“Nevis, darling, you’re late as usual,” 
commented Kiku. “Come here and meet 
Mr. Peebles.” 

It was the elder Peebles who got the 
first greeting, and when he had finished 
his somewhat elaborate speech to the ef- 
fect that Moses was the only artist who 
could take his masterpiece along with 
him, the son of the house was presented. 

“You didn’t meet my daughter when 
you were visiting us,” suggested the art- 
less Kiku. 

“Only in the picture,” admitted Lance. 

But when he took her in to dinner, he 
found voice to say: 

“So you’re Baby!” 

“I know what you’re thinking,” she 
challenged, setting her ambrosial head a 
little to one side. 

“T dare you,” he took her up. 

“You’re disappointed because I didn’t 
come downstairs on roller skates.” 


[F Mrs. S. W. Peebles had made up her 
mind not to like Nevis Findley, the 
country-club set of Radio failed to share 


her prejudice. Nevis brought effulgence 
to the countryside. She had no great 
variety of clothes, but in defiance of so- 
cial philosophers, she proved that clothes 
do not make the woman—not when the 
woman who wears them has the youth 
and beauty that dares laugh at dress- 
makers. 

Nevis was no mere country lass. She 
had danced at college proms and golfed 
on the nine-hole course at Stockington. 
She could draw young men to her, even 
as the lodestone mountain pulled the nails 
out of Sindbad’s ship. Then there was 
her fiddle. She played it gypsy fashion, 
dancing as she plied the bow, and as she 
danced she could sing in a sweet, teasing, 
uncultivated voice, songs that suggested 
wood-folk mocking from the tree-tops. 

Oh, yes, agreed Radio, the Findley girl 
would last for a little while in the Peeb'es 
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Four Volumes 


FREE! of kKipLine 


If you will order at once instead of waiting 


T° those of us who have been forced to lead drab, workaday 
lives, Kipling opens up a new world—the vivid, colorful world - 
the East. His stories, every one of them, are steeped in realism, 
t it is a realism more fascinating than the wildest imaginings of 

manticist. These four volumes include: The Vampire, and 

ther Verses; The Man Who Was; The Phantom Rickshaw; A 
ference of the Powers; The Recrudescence of Imray; At the 

of the Passage; The Mutiny of the Mavericks; My Own 
Ghost Story. 











“I don’t see how you can do it” 

“Greatest bargain of my life” 

“Never received so much for the money” 

“More wonderful than represented” 

“These books have traveled thousands of miles 


UNDREDS of pages of Red Book could be filled with 

expressions even more enthusiastic than the above, 

from purchasers of this beautiful set of Little Leather 

Library volumes. But there is a great “silent vote” 
even more impressive, more convincing. 

Close to twenty million of the great masterpieces in this edi- 
tion have already been purchased, by tens of thousands of 
bankers, teachers, lawyers, children, mothers, students, physi- 
cians and others, in every walk of life, for booklovers belong 
to no class. Every volume was sold subject to 30 days’ ap- 
proval, under a straightforward money-back guarantee. On 
this plan it is obvious that this enterprise never could have 
survived unless practically EVERY purchaser was delighted 
with this bargain. Twenty million books that could have 
been returned for refund, but were not; no more convincing 
evidence could be presented as to the extraordinary value 
given here! 


Is this offer too good to be true? 


Think of purchasing 30 volumes, including the greatest mas- 
terpieces of literature, all for only $2.98. These include the finest 
works of such immortal authors as Shakespeare, Kipling, Ste- 
venson, Emerson, Poe, Coleridge, Burns, Omar Khayyam, Ma- 
caulay, Lincoln, Washington, Oscar Wilde, Gilbert, Longfellow, 
Drummond, Conan Doyle, Edward Everett Hale, Thoreau, 
Tennyson, Browning, and others. Consider the fact that each 
volume is complete, that each volume is beautifully bound, not 
in paper or cardboard, but in a rich, embossed Croft which 
looks so much like leather that even experts are often confused. 
Consider that the entire set contains over 3000 pages, that the 
paper is equal to that used in books selling at $1.50 apiece, 
that the pocket size of each volume makes spare time reading 
a pleasure. Is it surprising that even our friends among pub- 
lishers wonder how it can be done? Is it surprising that the 
greatest obstacle to be overcome is the feeling that this offer is 
too good to be true! ° 


Sent On Approval 


If you are the least bit doubtful, all we can do is send 
this set of 30 volumes to YOU on approval. Send no money 
now—just the coupon or a letter. Pay only $2.98 plus postage 
when the set arrives—then send it back if you are even 
slightly disappointed and we will not only refund your money, 
but postage both ways. 

To keep you and oth- 
ers from “putting it off,” 
we are offering for a 
short time, as an experi- 
ment, to include four 
volumes of Kipling 
FREE with your set if 
you order at once from 
this advertisement, in- 
stead of waiting. 


LITTLE LEATHER 
LIBRARY CORP 


354 Fourth Avenue 
Dept. 734. New York. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
Dept. 734, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me on approval the 30 v nes of the De 
edition of the Little Leather 1 r 1 
+). I will pay the pos 1 
inderstood however, t this is not to t nsidered a j 
echieapiren hgedras in every way 1p to expectat 
1 reserve the ri rm them any t irty 
you agree to re T 
the postage 1 rent 
NOTE: We ie - made a special set of and 
Copper Book Ends t his set. Regu lar price . $2 0, 
our price only 4% if desired place X in this square 
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Name 


Address 


(Outside U. S: $3 50 « ash with order.) 
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“T never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 

Upon that little tent of blue 
hat prisoners ¢ all the sky = 


FREE. “‘The Story of 
Oscar Wilde’ 


This fascinating brochure gives some idea 
of Wilde's sensational career; it contains 
“the most pathetic confession in all litera- 
ture."" You assume no obligation in sending 
for it. Read below why, for a short period, 
it is being distributed free. 


FEAR Iam dying as I 

means,”” said Oscar Wilde, before he passed 

away. It was his last bon mot. so many of 
which have become famous and it was character- 
istic of his irrepressible good humor. He died with 
his name under a cloud, but not before he had writ- 
ten De Profundis, ‘ta work that has no counterpart 
in English literature’’; not before he had written 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol, which critics acclaim 
as the greatest ballad in the English language; not 
before he produced what dramatists themselves 
assert is the wittiest of all English comedies; 


lived, beyond my 


Grey, afterwards translated into seventeen lan- 
guages; not before he had spun, for adults as well 
as children, some of the tenderest fairy tales writ- 
ten in all the ages. Never was there such a varie- 
gated genius as Oscar Wilde, and certainly never in 
the history of literature a more sensational career. 

Wilde’s case is parallel with that of Poe, DeMaupas- 
sant, Rousseau, Coleridge, DeQuincey, and many other 
great masters who lived within the shadows, but whose 
work is immortal. Since his death, there has been an 
unceasing and ever-increasing demand for his complete 
works 

In order adequately to meet this demand for Wilde’s 
books among intelligent people, a new edition is in proc- 
ess that possesses two very unusual features. One is 
the distinguished company of famous men who have 
contributed introductions and fascinating reminiscences 
of Wilde. To list their names is enough. They are 
Richard Le Gallienne, Padraic Colum, John Drink- 
water, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Richard Butler 
Glaenzer, Coulson Kernahan, Michael Monahan, W. F. 
Morse, Walter Pater, John C ‘owper Powys, = igar Saltus, 
Clifford Smyth, Arthur Symons, A. B. Walkley, and 
William Butler Yeats. 

The other outstanding feature is that it is to be a Pa- 
tron’s Edition—a genuine de luxe suscr / edition. (If 
you become a patron, in other words, your name _ will 
be inscribed on the title page of the first volume of the 
set you own, in the usual manner of Inscription Edi- 
tions.) But instead of limiting the pure hasers to a few 
hundred yo « we palth, }— edition is to be a larger 
one, wid the pr t vr than that of any stand 

t. Never "be fore, ‘has’ ‘it poe sammie to offer a 
re al de luxe edition—at a price easily within the means 
of any book-lover, no matter how small his income. 

Will you allow us to send you this interesting book 

“The Story of Oscar Wilde.”’ It not only gives an in- 
- into Wilde's astonishing career, w hich one writer 
has suggested was a case in real life of Jekyll and Hyde; 
it explains also in detail the nature of this beautiful 
Patron's Edition. To send for this free book will in- 
volve you in positively no obligation; no salesman will 
call on you; it will be left to your own inclination 
whether or not you wish to be associated in this unusual 
enterprise—a truly democratic Patron’s Edition. Sim- 
ply mail the coupon or a letter and the book will be 
sent immediately. 


Dept. 244, Garden City : : N.Y. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. 244 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send, free and postpaid, the little brochure 
“The Story of Oscar Wilde,’’ and the terms of your new 
Patron’s Edition. It is understood that this request in- 
volves me in no obligation whatsoever. 


Name 


Address. 








| He smoked more and pranked less. 


not | 
before he had written his haunting Picture of Dorian | 


| the skies seem to be shedding mud. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY | 


| was on parade. 





house. Her father was painting the whole 
family, at a huge price, they hinted, and 
Nevis was making the best of her oppor- 
tunity to steal away the apple of Mrs. 
Peebles’ vigilant eye. 

Meanwhile Lance’s mother was doing 
nothing, masterfully. She bided her time 
for the great eviction, and if the days 
moved slowly for her, she made no sign. 

And so it went for an unreckoned 
month, with Lance a little deeper in love 
every day, and the two elderly tramps 
of yesteryear pranking like boys around 
the estate. Mrs. Peebles reserved her 
complaints for bedtime confidences with 
her husband. She fought gently like a 
dove at bay. Her portrait was going 
wretchedly, she said, and she had been 
tricked into sitting for a nobody who 
knew nothing about art, which, in her 
opinion, consisted in painting a lady’s 
hands smaller than Nature made them 
and giving a properly expensive sheen to 
silken draperies. 

Some invisible trouble came at last 
to darken Mr. Peebles’ vacation mood. 
One 
morning he stalked out of his study, 
telegram buried in his palm, and when 
he had shown it to Lance in the privacy 


| of the billiard-room, he listened placidly 


to his son’s suggestions as to trains to 
New York. On ten minutes’ notice they 
had packed their bags and were racing 
toward the station. 

They were gone a day and two nights. 
Shortly after luncheon of the third day, 
they came back together, and as these 
two men of stranger generations followed 
their luggage into the house, their looks 


| aroused curiosity on the part of several 


servants concerned in their arrival. 

The elder man’s face was yellow, and 
there were blue pouches under his eyes. 
He was walking terribly erect, and smil- 


| ing the dead smile of a defeated champion 


who leaves the ring afraid of pity. Lance 
was a little pale, but his pallor was that 
of youth, emotional and momentary. As 


| he left his father in the big hall, he pat- 


ted him affectionately on his broad back, 
the rough caress of man to man. Then 
Lance went to find Nevis. 

“Miss Findley is in the garden, Mr. 
Lansing,” replied Torrence, upon inquiry. 

He saw her curled up on a stone bench, 
bathed in the golden kindness of Indian 
summer. A scattering of leaves, red, 
orange, russet, pink and yellow, gave her 
a fantastic background, as if she had 


| been enthroned on rich carpets of Cash- 
| mere. 


“Lance!” she cried, allowing her book 
to clatter among the leaves. “What a 
day for you to come back! Yesterday 
it rained—ugh! One of those days when 
And 
this morning when I woke up, everything 
The partridges are hold- 
ing a college reunion up on the hill.” 

“And you’ve been sitting all day in 
one spot, I’ll bet, charming the rabbits,” 
he said, laughing grufily. 

“T haven’t,” she disagreed. “I’ve been 
practicing Cleopatra—hours and hours in 
that. wonderful Roman bath—scented 
waters, willing slaves with Turkish tow- 
els. All I needed to turn me into a com- 
plete Sybarite was music as I bathed.” 

“You could have had a phonograph, if 
you'd asked,” he suggested. “Or we 
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could move the automatic pipe-organ up 
from the music-room.” 

“TI never thought of that,” she con- 
fessed solemnly. “I might have poisoned 
one of my slaves, too, just to be jolly. 
But it was my royal whim to play three 
sets of tennis before lunch.” 

Then some experimental imp prompted 
him to ask: “You like it?” 

“The Roman bath and the slaves and 
everything?” Her black eyes enchanted 
him again. - He nodded, and her answer 
came deep and serious: 

“T adore it.” 

Impulsively he seized one of her hands 
and laid it against his cheek. At fi 
she made no attempt to resist; then 
pulled it away and asked: 

“What’s happened, Lance?” 

“To me?” 

“You look as if you'd been 
through a sieve.” 

“Hard work,” he jeered, but his sm 
was wry. 

“And I suppose you’ve chosen this 
perfect day to lock yourself up in that 
horrid, beautiful old billiard-room and 
| some more pictures of Queen Eliza- 
eth—” 

“See here, Nev.” He stood square 
before her. “Let’s go crazy.” 

“Oh, Lance!” she cried, springing up, 
magically equipped with spiritual roller 
skates. 

“There’s an awful old horse out in the 
pasture—that is, if the crows haven’t got 
him. His name’s Jasper. He’s 
witched horse and goes perfectly 
with a magic surrey.” 

“The very one you drove when you 
visited us at Stockington!” She clapped 
her hands. 

“Just leave him alone, and he’ll take 
you to Arcadia every time. But today 
I’ve got business at Great Barrington— 
reguiar whopping business—” 

“And I’m going too.” 

“Better put on something warm. Never 
can tell how the weather’s going to turn. 
I'll rope Jasper and meet you in the road 
—right over there beyond the poplars.” 
N RS. PEEBLES, who had enjoyed a 

miserable sitting with Mr. Findley 
that morning, gazed dully across the land- 
scape to see a skeleton horse jogging down 
the lane, two familiar figures on the seat 
behind him. She rushed into the corri- 
dor and met her husband for the first 
time since his return. Her manner was 
no longer dovelike, for she had endured 
much during his absence. 

“Dearest,” she began mildly enoug 
but her voice rose rapidly, “have 
seen—that?” 

“Seen what, darling?” He had 
tended to kiss her, but he changed 
mind. 

“Lansing and—that girl. They’re driv- 
ing the most awful-looking horse. Right 
out on the State road. They look like— 
like peddlers.” 

He opened his mouth to speak, but she 
was there first. 

“How much longer are these people 
going to stay here? He can’t paint. He 
splashes. It doesn’t look the least like 
me—” She calmed with a visible effort. 
“Of course, I'd do anything for you, dear- 
est, if it’s required of me. He can’t even 
paint a likeness. -He makes silk look 


strair 


his 
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To-night /—Answer the 
Call of the 
Wilderness / 


Ride on the Winged Words of James Oliver Curwood 
to the Magic Land of the Great White Spaces — into 
the Heart of Adventureland ! 


U'T of the rut! 
( ) That is the ery, carried on the great 
nds of the Northwest, like the echo of a 
happy song. Out of the humdrum of ac- 
ustomed routine!—off from the nightly 
ylare of the Great White Way !—away from 
he clang of trolley cars, the roar of crowds 
the endless din of towns and cities! 


Here is a land where worry and care are 
irown to the four winds. Here is the 
yreat magic land where the color of your 
ife is changed in a twinkling—where the 


breath of Romance stirs in the blood of men 
and women—the land of adventure, strange, 
enchanting, wondrous. Stand under the 
great open sky—gaze at the wondrous Red 
Moon and the North Star—hear the cry 
of the wolf pack—stand at the top of the 
world and feel the spell of the vast white 
wilderness. You do not have to stir out of 
your easy chair to do it. 

Answer the call of the wilderness tonight ! 
James Oliver Curwood is waiting for you, 
ready to carry you far and happily into 
Adventureland! 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
6 Complete Volumes «Now at a Special Price 


“The Hunted Woman,”’ ‘‘Baree, Son of Kazan,’’ ‘‘God’s Country and the Woman,”’ 


“The Grizzly King,’’ 
flere are Romance and Adventure of the 
ywoad, gripping kind, such as you have never 
fore read. Here awaiting you are great nights 
nagic nights—thrilling nights! You turn a 
ge of these wonderful books and you are 
insported to great, white-capped mountains— 
to smooth, enchanted lakes—to dense forests. 
Vith swift, sure strokes, Curwood brings be- 
ore you a vivid picture of the land of wild 
things, of lawlessness—the whole, picturesque, 
fascinating wilderness of the Great Northwest. 
There never was a writer with ,the strange, 
nagic power of. James Oliver Curwood. Read 
ibout “Baree,”’ the little outcast wolf-dog who 
had such a pathetic struggle to find his niche in 
the animal world. Read about “Marge O’Doone,” 
vith her superb courage and fearlessness toward 
ife. Read “The Hunted Woman’—the story of 
i girl who roamed the great Northwest on a 
strange quest, and who found her greatest ad- 
enture in the arms of John Adams, a novelist. 
Read “The Grizzly King,’ the most accurate, 
ovable picture of bear life ever done with a pen. 
Read “God's Country and the Woman,” an in- 
spired tale that combines the loveliness of the 
Woman with the charm and mystery of a great 
ind glorious country. And read “Nomads of 
the North’—a tale of animal rovers, who track 
the great, white spaces of the Northwest, writ- 
ten with a tender, sympathetic appeal. 
Here are stories with the great human touch, 
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“The Courage of Marge O’ Doone,’’ ‘‘Nomads of the North.’’ 


the kind that make your heart throb—the kind 
you will not put down, the kind you remember. 

And now you have the opportunity of obtain- 
ing a beautiful six-volume set of James Oliver 
Curwood at an unprecedented price! At last this 
world-famous author is brought within the reach 
of everybody. By acting quickly—that is the 
condition, remember—you can obtain a wonder 
ful six-volume set of James Oliver Curwood, fo 
practically half price! The set, which is beauti 
fully bound in dark maroon cloth, with the titles 
lettered in gold, has sold regularly for almost 
DOUBLE the present price! 


Send No Money 
If you are tired of ordinary novels, if you 
are “fed up” with the humdrum of your daily 
routine, if you want to feel the clean white 
snow of the great Northwest under your feet, 
if you want to live a>ong real men and women, 
follow Curwood into adventureland! Don't bother 
to send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
and six volumes of Curwood will be sent to you 
at once. When they arrive, you have the priv- 
ilege of examining them for seven days and 
then paying for them in small monthly install 
ment payments. This offer is good only while 
the present special edition is avail 
able. Take advantage of it now 


-mail the coupon at once 
and make sure of your set. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. <a, Garden City, 


ew Yor 


1 


/ Garden City, New York 

/ Kindly send me 

the six-volume set 

/ of James Oliver Cur 

wood at the special 

low price for free ex 

7 amination. I will either 

s return the books at your 

: ‘7 expense in 7 days or send 

eu you $1.50 and then $2.00 a 

“f/f month for three months 

making a total of $7.50. 4 
leather $9.50. 


Name.. 


Address. 
Se et eee State. 
If cash is sent with order deduct 





eep fit 


with Beemans ! 
Aids digestion~ 
keeps the teeth 
clean-soothes 
the nerves - its 
use is 


“a sensible 
ie a) 


Deliciously flavored ° 








American Chicle Co. 


How to meet 
a domestic emergency 


Perhaps you are preparing a simple lunch— 
and an une xpecte d guest arrive s! You can 
make the meal quite festive if you serve hot 
STEERO bouillon. This will take only a 
moment. Drop a STEERO bouillon cube 
into a cup, add boiling water, and you are 
all ready. 


STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Hot STEERO bouillon is an appe- 
tizing drink at any and all times. 
STEERO bouillon cubes add 
greatly to the flav ring of many other 

ents for samples, 


cook book. 


ves. Send] 
and sixty-tour-page 


Schieffelin & Co. 
288 William St., New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 


“Simply Add 
Boiling Water’’ 


like calico. And you should see my 
hands—like a dishwasher’s—he smears—” 

At last poor S. W. edged in a word. 

“Don't let’s talk art now, Sally. Tl 
send him away if you want. I wish 
everything could be as simple as that.” 

Her eves widened, because now she saw 
the settled pallor in his face. Tremblingly 
she laid a hand on his coat 

“What have you done, dearest? 
are you keeping from me?” 

“T’ve got to settle several things 
pose you meet me—” 

“Meet you?” New wrinkles showed 
around her mouth. “What is it you can’t 
say now?” 


What 


Sup- 


UT he was hurrying downstairs, and 
when she had finished arraying her- | 
self for the afternoon, she found him 
seated calmly enough among the wicker | 
furniture on the east veranda. The un- 
desirable Findleys occupied chairs on | 
either side of him. Kiku’s eyes were all | 
vivacity; Byjo wore that quelled look | 
which had grown on him since he began 
painting Mrs. Peebles. 
“Of course, living in our small way,” | 
Kiku was saying, “we have to adjust our- | 
selves to our circumstances. When you're | 
your own cook and butler, you must do 
everything possible to save steps. It’s 
lovely to have Lance say such nice things 
about our house. Nevis adores pretty 
things. She inherits it from Byjo. If we | 
can’t afford lace doilies, we can at least | 
have pretty stenciled mats, she says—” | 
“Mrs. Findley,” broke in the master of 
Radio, and his voice came solemnly like | 
the tolling of a bell, “I’ve known your 
husband a long time; I’ve watched you | 


| all—your wonderful, happy family—ever 


since you came here. And my dear 
friends, I believe you’ve touched it.” 
Byjo turned suddenly, his black eyes 
round with interest as he drawled: | 
“Touched what?” 
“Eternity. Let me explain,” he added, 


| for Byjo had opened his mouth to speak. 


“I believe there’s a current running | 


' through the world—we don’t see it, any 


more than we see our souls. But it’s 
there to grasp, if you only know how 
But you’ve got to be fine and simple and | 
wise to know how. I touched it once 
when I was a young man.” 

Byjo cleared his throat and asked: 
“You mean that summer?” 


“Mo,” insisted Mr. Peebles unheed- 


| ingly, “I believe that you and your wife, 


| 





|a lot of study on life lately. 


| well to get the Napoleon complex and 


the way you live and think, are about as | 
happy as people can be on this earth.” | 

“Aren’t we!” chimed Kiku. Just the 
suggestion of an eye-slant toward Byjo 
weakened her case. 

Old S. W. turned bashfully to his wife 
and explained: ‘Mrs. Findley has been 
telling me how she grows bees and cows 
and flowers and girls all on three thousand | 
a year.” 

Mrs. Peebles moved her stiffened lips. 

“And Mo,” he continued, that strange 
look still in his face, “I’ve been putting 
We've got 
over that nonsense called youth, and we | 
can look things in the face. It’s all very 





think you own the earth. But what’s the | 
earth when you own it? No sir. I’m be- 
ginning to see where you're right and I’m 
wrong.” 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LATTLE ‘PINK &- WHITE: BOXES 


HE years rest lightly upon the 

woman who uses Armand. This 
wonderful cold cream powder 
keeps you looking your best, at 
all times. It is soft and finely 
textured. It blends naturally into 
the skin, protecting it from dust 
and dirt. 


haven’t yet known the 
Armand can bring you, 
send for the Armand Week-end 
Package. It is 25c and contains 
not only a generous box of cold 
cream powder, but two other de- 
lightful powders, a little box of 
rouge with puff included, enough 
cold cream and vanishing cream 
for several days, a can of Armand 
talcum and a cake of fragrant 
soap. It contains also the Armand 
“Creed of Beauty’’—a little book 
that you will enjoy and appre- 
clate. 
ARMAND—Des Moines 


If you 
joy that 





Removes All But The Music 
From Phonograph Records 


Practically eliminates surface noises and meta 
sounds, Stops “‘scratching’’ and “‘rasping.” ur 
and clarifies every note; individualizes ea 
k your phonograph musie soft, sweet 
and mellow without “muffling’’ or “‘killing’’ the 
tones, Attaches to any phonograph except thos« 
sing diamond point. Beautifully finished in hea 
gold plate, —$6.00 each. For sale at music stores 
or, sent direct on receipt of price and dealer's name 
Money back if not satisfied after 10 days’ use. 


BAKERTONE CORPORATION 


Dept. 404 408-12 Peart St., Buffalo, N.Y. | 


Makes 








WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 


| Commercial Art Organization in the 


World, offers you_an unusual opportunity for 
practical training. If you like to draw develop yx 
talent. Study this practical course—taught by this 
natignally known organization with twenty-two 
years success—who each year produces and sel 
advertisers over 15,000 commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experienc: 
Meyer Both instruction is the difference between 
successful fact and experimental theory. Commercial 
Art is a highly paid, intensely interesting professic: 
equally open to men and women. Home study 
instruction. r 
Get Facts Before You Enroll in any School. 
Ack the Advertising Manager of the leading 
newspapers in your city, anywhere in 
nited States, Canada, England 
or Australia about the Meyer Both 
Som pany—let them tell you about us. 
Write for ourillustrated book telling 
about thesuccess of our students—for one- 
half the cost of mailing—four centsin stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 0CHICAGO, 


NOTE—To Art and Engraving 
Firms: Secure practical artists 
among our ua rite us. 
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I Guarantee Yo 


Results Worth 5100022 
in One Year 


Money talks! No matter what business you’re in 
or how much you are earning, I absolutely GUARAN- 
TEE you at least $1000 value within one year—or it 
won’t cost you a cent! If you want the proof— 
entirely free—simply mail the coupon below. 


By A. L. Pelton 


‘“*The Man Who Helps People Succeed”’ 
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Re fres 


hment 
without risk 


HEN you feel worn out and nerves are 

a-jangle from the daily grind—that is nature’s 
danger signal. Good food, a wholesome hot drink 
and rest are the only safe ways to restore vigor and 
freshness. 


A good hot drink, such as Postum, that contains 
no treacherous stimulant, is one of the surest, safest 
helps in relieving fatigue. 


The genial warmth of this famous cereal bev- 
erage, its delicious flavor and “body” give immediate 
satisfaction. Tired nerves are soothed—not stirred 
up at the expense of vital energy. 


Postum tastes like coffee but it does not con- 
tain a particle of coffee. Coffee is likely to let you 
down; but Postum comforts and satisfies without 
any disagreeable after-effects. 


Postum is the world’s household drink that 
every member of the family — young and old — 
can enjoy. 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: Instant 
Postum (in tins) prepared instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. Postum Cereal (in 
packages) for those who prefer to make the drink 
while the meal is being prepared; made by boiling 
fully 20 minutes. 





Postum 
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“Happiness—” began Byjo_ rather 
feebly, then looked at Kiku and was still. 

“A man can’t eat or drink or wear more 
than a certain amount during a lifetime 
There’s nothing eternal about clothes and 
food and houses. Nobody but a China- 
man thinks he can take his property with 
him into the next world. Lucky you 
can’t, I say. Enough’s enough. Just 
look at the way you’ve raised your daugh- 
ter. Give a woman more than she needs, 
and she begins to be either a paranoiac 
or a flapper. Nevis is a lily. It would be 
a crime to gild her.” 

Mrs. Findley stirred a little, flattered, 
nervous. Mrs. Peebles sat like a ramrod 
They were silent while the great man bit 
the end from a cigar. 

“That’s what Lance sees in her—some- 
thing this crazy world has let alone, al- 


| lowed to grow beautiful.” He seemed to 





measure his words before he said: “And 
that’s why I think he couldn’t do better 
than to marry her.” 


His audience breathed three deep- 
drawn, reviving breaths, Mrs. Peebles’ 
came with a throaty click. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Findley was stunned 


momentarily, but she came to with a 
rush. Her dimples played; her eyes shone 
as she said inadequately enough: “Your 
son has such a wonderful nature—and 
simple tastes like Nevis’” 

Her eyes were yearning toward a hope 
newborn and crying to be fed. 

“T’m glad you think so. It’s fortunate,’ 
he said dispassionately, crossing his fat 
knees. “Simplicity will be the keynote 
of Lansing’s life from now on.” 

Something in the way he said it caused 
his wife to crane sharply around. But it 


| had no further effect upon Mrs. Findley 


than to cause the fluttering comment: 
“T don't think Nevis would ever be 


extravagant, no matter how much money 


huskily, and resumed his seat. “After all, 


she had.” 
“She'll have little enough if she marries 
Lance,” said S. W. Peebles. 


IS wife came from her seat as if pro- 
pelled by springs. 

“What are you talking about?” she 
shrilled. Her dove-note had sharpened 
to the cry of a wounded hawk. 

“Just that,” replied her husband with 
terrible calm. “I’m calling the families 
together to settle this particular point 
Your daughter and my son are practically 
engaged—Lance as good as admitted it 
And I want to feel he’s chosen the right 
sort of girl to help him make his way in 
the world he’s got to face.” 

“Tt isn’t as bad as that!” Mrs. Peebles’ 
hands had come together—her useless, 
gouty hands, flashing with jewels. Inside 
her sleekly modeled costume she seemed 
to shrivel to an old woman. 

“I’m wiped out,” he replied with his 
first show of weakness. 

“My dear!” Her hands trembled so 
that their redundant jewels shook like dew 

“It'll all be in the papers tomorrow 
morning,” he promised recklessly. “I 
can’t explain the mechanics of bank 
ruptcy—take too long. Results are all! 
that concern us now.” 

He made a clumsy attempt to stop her, 
but Sally had rushed by him into the 
house. 

“She'll get over it,” he said rather 
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we don’t matter so much. We’ve lived 
our lives and tasted a little glory. About 


all you ever get out of material things is | 


the taste. What we want to settle now is 
your daughter’s happiness and my son’s. 
Fortunately he’s chosen the life and the 


girl that don’t need much money to set | 


them off. Money would hinder.” 


N RS. FINDLEY sat like a stone, her | 


hands folded in her lap. 

“Now, the thing to do,” S. W. pursued, 
“is to get this wedding over as soon as 
possible—quiet wedding—” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Peebies.” 

The plump, pretty woman’s eyes were a 
little resentful as she gazed across at him. 

“Don’t be sorry for me—if that’s what 
vou mean,” he protested, misunderstand- 
ing. 

“Not that. But Nevis couldn’t think 
of marrying your son.” 

“Kiku!” protested Byjo in a cracked 
tone. 

“Mr. Peebles, you’re a man of the 
world,” she went on, regardless of her 
enfeebled consort. “You must know that 
those young love-affairs don’t amount to 
much. Other things are a lot more im- 
portant.” 

“Hm!” muttered the new-made bank- 
rupt. “Arcadia is singing a different tune, 
isn’t it?” 

“Arcadia!” she snapped, and her eyes 
snapped too. “You don’t think we live 
the way we do because we like it!” 

“Kiku, for heaven’s sake—” 

Byjo started in valiantly enough, but 
she brushed away his restraining hand 
vith the injunction: “Go somewhere and 
let me alone.” 

“Hell’s loose now,’ complained the 
‘Iderly artist as he clutched at his thatch 
f gray and rushed from the horrid scene. 
But the lioness aroused would not be 
stilled. 

“Arcadia! Drudgery: that’s what it is. 
Scrubbing, skimping drudgery. It’s all 
right for a man, living up in the clouds 
with no thought where the money’s com- 
ing from. Oh, it looked rosy enough 
when I was a girl—love in a cottage. 
Driveling idiocy! I liked nice clothes 
and soft beds. Good Lord, I haven't 
touched such beds as yours for nearly 
hirty years. I’ve got used to a lumpy 
mattress just the way I’ve got used to 
emptying slops and quarreling with the 
grocer over bills we can’t pay. But I’m 
not thinking about that, either. I’m 
thinking about Nevis.” 

“She deserves a background,” admit- 
ted S. W. Peebles sadly, gazing over 
terraces and fountains soon to pass into 
stranger hands. 

“The day she was born,” clattered the 
fighting mother, “I vowed she’d have a 
different life from mine. I swore she’d 
never marry an artist. Byjo, with his 
head in the clouds, would have been con- 
tented with the backwoods, living in a 
tent. But I made him move to Stock- 
ington, because I knew there were people 
there—well, young people Nevis might 
get to know. When your son came—’ 








“An artist with a difference,” broke in 
Peebles. 

“Byjo didn’t think of him in connec- 
tion with Nevis. He never thinks of 
anything.” 

“But you,” suggested S. W. dryly, 
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oe a “changed your mind about marrying into 
art-circles.” 
e “I didn’t object when I found that he 
The Odds Are 4 to 1 Against You | was rich enough to pay for his fads. 
Byjo says he has a gift, and that would 
| have made him all the more congenial to 
| She But—” 








She paused for words. Her reddish 
| eyes still held the look of a lioness fight- 
| ing for her cubs. 

“T don’t think you realize, Mr. Peebles, 
what it’s been for her here. I'd dreamed 
ever since she was born of seeing her in 
a house like this—” 

“Arcadia has its fairy tales.” 

“A girl as beautiful as Nevis is thrown 
away on anything less than this. She 
wasn’t made to wash dishes or break her 
back over a sewing-machine I don’t 

“~ | intend that she shail be punished because 
her father hasn’t the gumption to make 
a living for her. She's going to have 
| what’s hers by right. I could have cried 
for joy to see her here with a maid to 
brush her lovely hair and help her put on 
her poor little clothes—to see her in the 
evening among high piliars and velvets 
and tapestries. Probably you think I’m 
cold-blooded, Mr. Peebles—’ 

“IT suppose your daughter understood 
the arrangement,” he suggested. 

“She’s no fool, if that’s what you 
mean,” replied Kiku rudely, flushing with 
the temper of the red-haired. 

He walked away without apology, dis- 
gust curdling his blood as if he had 
touched something that writhed under his 
hand. 

His worldly fortune, tumbled hugger- 
mugger about him, caused less heartburn- 
ing than the thought of this betrayal. So 

| his careless, happy Arcadians had insinu 
ated themselves into his house on a for- 
tune-hunting scheme far slyer than an; 














Heed Nature’s Warning 
—Bleeding Gums 


Don’t gamble with your teeth and health. You have 
far too much at stake. More, the odds are too heavy 
against you. 

Teeth-destroying, health-sapping Pyorrhea strikes four 
persons out of every five that pass the age of forty. 





An OuS<e 5 yo yer ) > CNeé -es are ° . ° . 
d th as inds younger, tc o. The chances are 4 to! he had heretofore discovered against his 
it will strike you unless you are vigilantly on guard. heir! Nevis needed a background, and sh« 
, . ; . had found Lance. Well, after all, Kiku 
Heed nature’s warning when she gives it. Bleeding found : My 
° es had been more than honest in her confes 
gums are the danger signal. Act at once. Don’t wait. sion. He found himself pitying her al 
For Pyorrhea works fast. The tender gums recede. most as much as he pitied his own wif¢ 
The teeth loosen, drop out or are lost through ex- Poor world, poor life—poor eternity! 
traction. Pus-pockets form at the roots and often 7 ; , 
aul he susteeh tris telestion [* was in the dusk of the evening that 
© syste _ ° ° 
; eat “ Jasper, his pace accelerated to some 


thing between a trot and a stagger as h: 
dashed for his oat-box, brought the young 
people back from Great Barrington. The; 
were rolling between the high willows, less 
than a quarter-mile out of Radio, when 
Lance, who held the reins rather slack 
| asked her again if she was cold—whert 
| upon she drew a little closer, possibly wit! 
no other thought than to protect hi 
tender person from the bite of autumn. 
“What are we going to do about them?” 
she asked, eves half closed, her frost 
fogged breath against his shoulder. 


Go immediately to your dentist for teeth and mouth 
inspection. Brush your teeth, twice daily, with For- 
han’s For the Gums. This healing, time-tested denti- 
frice, when used in time and used consistently, will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. 










Forhan’s For the Gums is the formu 
of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. Ie will keep 
your teeth clean and white, your gums 
firm and healthy. It is pleasant tothe 
taste. Ac all druggists, 35c and 60c, 










9 “They've reached the age now,” he ' 
| said, “when life’s past the acute stage , 

It’s got sort of chronic. There's no cur ' 

for that.” : 

“Your mother and father—so like , 


FOR THE GUMS st i Mon ee tie ‘em believe that.” ; 


eMore than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea “No. But aren't they though? "Thev 








grow together so as the vears go by t 
Siamese twins, always trying to pull apart } 

——— | Mine have never been happy together.’ 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. g “Nevis! What a shock to me! W hen P 
Forhan Company, New York I found your family, I thought it would h 
be a model for mine—they seemed to a 
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have found the formula for happiness.” 

‘“Mother’s always blaming it on pov- 
erty.” 

“Pop says it’s because we’re so rotten 
rich.” 

“They're both wrong, 
Lance?” 

“Wrong is right.” 


aren't they, 


“The whole secret lies here!” she ex- | 


claimed with the sagacity of a child, 
touching her white forehead. 

“Funny,” he laughed; “that’s what 
your father told me the first day we met.” 

“He thinks he’s worked it all out, poor 
dear,” she said. ‘But the trouble’s here 
just the same.” 

Again she touched her forehead. On 
an impulse, Lance laid his hand rever- 
ently over her warm little heart. 

“And here,” he whispered. Then he 
kissed her soft mouth. 

They jogged on through the dusk until 
Jasper had turned unguided through the 
pompous Peebles gate with its guardian 
lions. 

“Do you think they forgot to fall in 
love?” asked Lance at last. 

“Oh, no. I think they fell in love— 
some time away back in history—but they 
didn’t take care of it. Love has got to 
be taken care of, Lance—like any other 
precious thing.” 

So they came home. 





HE house was curiously still when 


Nevis entered the big hall. She 
asked Torrence about her mother, and 
Torrence managed to be portentous in 


his simple reply that Mrs. Findley was 


in her room. News travels fast down 
the back stairs. 
Up in the quarters where she had 


luxuriated those golden weeks sat Mrs. 
Findley, dressed as for a journey. 

“The train leaves at six-eighteen,” she 
explained. ‘And their car will take us to 
the station—if they still have a car.” 

“We're not going?” faltered Nevis. 

“IT don’t think you reaiize, Baby. Mr. 
Peebles is in serious trouble — financial 
trouble. He’s been gambling or some- 
thing, and lost every cent.” 

“IT know,” replied Nevis casually. 
“Lance told me on the way to Great 
Barrington.” 

“They’ve practically asked us to go. 
You see, we've no business here any 
longer. I wish we’d never come. Your 
father wont get a cent for all that work. 
Now, hurry—” 

But Nevis stood perfectly still. 

“T’m not going, Mother,” she expiained. 

“Not going, Nevis? Are you crazy?” 

“T’d be queer if I went now.” 
girl’s look was distant as the stars. 

“Queer?” 
feet and tried to shake Nevis back into 
the present. “How can you stay? You’re 
not wanted. The house will be sold over 
your head.” 

Nevis removed her hat—a gesture of 
decision. 
plaining quietly: “It isn’t cricket to walk 
out and quit your man cold.” 

Her back was half turned when she said 
this; then suddenly she wheeled about, 
her eyes brilliant with tears. 

“Because—” Then the announcement 
came in a rush: “Oh, Mamma, please 
be glad. Please! Can’t you see? Lance 
and I were married this afternoon.” 





The | 


Mrs. Findley came to her |" 


She laid it on a table before ex- | 
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Living Flowers in a Bottle! 


The piquancy of living flowers !—Madame,Mademoiselle, 
has wished for it in contrast to the artificiality of perfume? 
It is the tail of the rainbow perfumers to queens have 
vainly pursued these hundreds of years. But now it comes 
—this miracle. As different from the odeurs one now 
knows as the laughing vintages of France from the still 
wines of Italy. 


VIVANTE 


Vivante, Madame—a name well worth carrying in 
one’s mind. At your own shop you may find it —life 
contrasting existence; living flowers overwhelming the 
sombreness of perfume! 
It is to live. And to let others know one lives! 
C’est Tres Important—So as to avoid the faux pas of dis- 
cord in one’s scheme of fragrance—a creme of one scent, poudre 


of another, a rouge of yet another! —L’odeur Vivante wafts 
its personality throughout all articles de toilette by Lournay. 





PARIS 
7 Rue de L’Isly 


NEW YORK 
366 Fifth Avenue 






You may obtain a § 
small vial of Lournay 
Vivante by sending 
fifreen cents to our 
American address. 
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With the Compliments of 
Monsieur VIVAUDOU 


O you look as young as you should? Are you striving 
D to retain personal attraction? Every woman owes it to 
herself—her friends—to him—to make the most of her good 
looks. The world’s greatest beauty scientist, Monsieur 
| Vivaudou, guarantees to prove—that in every woman, are 
latent possibilities to be developed at will. 
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| | Just back from Paris—Monsieur Vivaudou offers you, with his compli- 
ven famous Secrets of Be: re Face Powder, Cold 
Lip Stick, N iil Pe lisk Toilet W: iter < und Vivomint, the 
Ay ekable dressing table in a dainty red case. 


e the coupon below 


ments, s¢ 
Cream, Rouge 
1ew tooth-paste. 


asked in return sa\ and the trifling sum 


expense 


DO NOT WAIT 


7 Nothing is 


1 of 25c to help pay 


Only a limited number of these lovely Beauty Cases have been made up. 

W rite for yours today Don't risk delay. Fill out the coupon, enclosc¢ 

the 25¢c and mail both at once—NOW \ 
*NOT FOR SALE \ 





means that this Gainty case Cant , ught 


for the asking so that 4s may eirr 
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WITHIN THESE 








earlier generation. Chalender is old 
| enough to be your father. And think of 
his past! 


“Think of mine!” she said with a 
| tone less of bravado than of abjection. 

This stabbed RoBards deep. But he 
went on as if to a stubborn jury: 

“If Chalender were honest, he would 
want to marry you.” 

“He does!” 

“Oh, God help us all!” Patty whispered 
with a look as if ashes had been flung 
into her face and as if she tasted them. 

RoBards snarled: “Til kill him if he 
ever crosses my doorstep again!” 

To which Immy responded demurely: 
“Then I'll have to meet him outside.” 

This defiance was smothering. She 
went on: 

“Why shouldn’t I marry him? I don’t 
have to tell him anything. He doesn’t 
ask me any questions—doesn’t dare start 
the question game, perhaps. He’s lots 
of fun. He keeps me laughing and in- 
| terested, and—guessing.” 

This was such a pasquinade on the 
usual romantic reasons, that her father 
could contrive no better rejoinder than: 

“But my little sweetheart, such a mar- 
riage would be bound to fail.” 

This soft answer drove Immy to 
grosser procacity: 

“Then I can divorce him easily enough 
I can join the crowd and go to Michigan 
After two years of residence, I could get 
a divorce on any one of seven grounds! 

“Immy!” 

“Or Indiana is still better. I 
reading that you can establish a residenc« 
| there after a night’s lodging. Men an 
women leave home saying they’re going 
| away for a little visit or on business, an 
| they never come back, or come back 
| single. If Harry Chalender didn’t behave 
I could surprise him. Besides, Harr 
would give me anything I want, even 
divorce, if I asked him. But don’t y 
worry; I'll get along somehow.” 

And she was gone, leaving her parent 
marooned on a barren Arctic island 
futility. 








Was 


Chapter Thirty-four 
Ww RoBards’ term as judge ends 
declined to try for reélectio: 
and returned to the practice of law. On 
more the Croton River brought hin 
clients—but also a civil war with his s« 
Keith. This was a sore hurt to RoBards 
heart, for he and the boy had been mys 
| teriously drawn together years befor 
and he kad found such sympathy ar 
such loyalty in Keith’s devotion, that | 
| had counted upon him as a future part 
ner in his legal career. 

The water lust of New York was i 
satiable. As fast as new supplies wer 
found, they were outgrown. 

Already the need was urgent for a ne 
reservoir. Another lake must be esta! 
lished within the city. The Croton D« 
partment had been authorized to acquir 
land. After much debate, a thousand lots 
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___ (Continued from 
page 63) 


held by a hundred owners were doomed 
o be submerged. 

But first the city had to battle with 
he landholders, and many of them en- 
vcaged RoBards as their counsel. There 
vere many houses on the bed of the 
new lake, gardens and squatters’ cabins. 
Keith protested against his father’s ac- 
ivity, and tried to convert him to the 
creat principles of the city’s higher rights. 
The young man was frankly ashamed of 
iis parent. It was like having a grand- 
father who had been a Tory in the Revo- 
ition or a Secessionist in 1812, or an 
\bolitionist now. 

Keith had been graduated from Colum- 
ia well toward the bottom of his class: 
it he had a gift for leadership among the 
‘ast studious students. He preferred hy- 
raulics to classics, and sneered at the 
iw. He was aided and abetted in his 
imbitions by Harry Chalender, who con- 
inued to exert a malign influence over the : 
ome, though he never came near it any és 

re, and Immy never mentioned his OO 

. If she saw him, she met him out- 
ide under the cover of other engage- 


nants. Then one day Keith came home ike At NV ) Lx af 
swaggering : a Cul CTS O71: 


“I’ve got a position as an engineer with 
pe : pay a ging hy ac ti 7” HATEVER have you done to improve your 
gineers and made them take me in.” skin so wonderfully? Why, it’s as soft and 
yh dyn Mb pag Migs ary oo clear as a baby’s! Do tell me the secret 

could not expose such feelings to his 
yn, or thwart the boy’s future. 


But there is no secret to tell—the adoption of Resinol Soap 
for her daily toilet and bath explains it all. 
P. r 


HE theater of Keith’s labors was the There is a world of hope in that statement for the discour- 
long channel of the Croton River. At 4 
rst he had to tote surveying instruments 


aged woman who has tried various treatments and finds her 
npieyr ) ss é W ail I 1aV oO S oarse, O1lV,. 
nd scramble over rough ground. But complexion till sallo a atone rf or her skin coar 
the aqueduct was to him one of the rough, blotchy or otherwise blemished. 
majestic wonder f 2 WwW i ) ‘ , oT ' oe Sug 
sain s of the orld Patty It seems incredible that anything so simple as regularly 
vas glad to move out early to Tulip-tree baths a a ith es; It Bog ‘nil tn a hee 
Farm to be near him. though Immy hated oathing the ace with esino poap anc warm W ater could 
the place, and not without reason. make such an improvement in the skin when other things 
Repairs were incessantly required in the rave failed. Yet it can, and does, because in addition to its 
Repairs were in ntly req 1 in th I failed 
masonry imprisoning the Croton, and one unusual cleansing qualities, it has just the soothing, healing, 
ifternoon Keith came home to Tulip-tree 


Farm worn out, to tell of a strange oe 
breach: perfections. 


corrective properties necessary to overcome these facial im- 


Near Sing Sing—i section of the r “as = . . . 
“wan g Sing—in the section of the These very qualities which are so effective in treating 
aqueduct that Uncle Harry built—we " 


ound that a willew tree had sent one of faulty complexions make Resinol the super-excellent toilet 

ts roots into the crown of the arch. It soap for every member of the family. 

had bored a hole twenty feet right through 

the solid stone.” te eeu aie eid ; . 
RoBards started up in his chair at this whole responsibility of keeping your skin healthy. 

The thought had thrust into his mind: Write Dept. 9-C Resinol, Baltimore, Md., and we 

what if the great tulip-tree growing out | will gladly send you a free trial size cake. 

there had done the like to the foundations 


of the house? 
He rose and with a laborious pretense bd 
of dawdling sauntered to the door, out 
and around the house to where the tulip- 
tree stood. As if idly, he leaned against | Z 
¢ 


Why not begin now to throw on Resinol Soap the 


he trunk and studied the sprawl of the 
roots. Some of them were thicker than 
a young tree. They writhed and con- | 
torted the ground. Standing still like 
pythons petrified, they yet seemed to 
move with a speed the more dreadful for 
its persistence. 

Down the outside stairway to the cel- 
lar went RoBards and stumbling in the 
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¥ dark found the wall nearest the tree and 
passed his hands along it like a blind man. 
His anxious fingers encountered tendrils 


\ pleached against the rough masonry. He 
made a light and found that the tulip- 
We O &; tree was already within the walls. The 
roots were like worms covered with mold. 


On the cellar floor was a dust of old mor- 


~~ Cat £ . tar, and bits of it slowly shoved out from 

7s between the chinks. Some of the dis- 

OUuUSE O S lodged mortar was no older than the night 
; when he had lifted out stones and buried 


Jud Lasher somewhere inside there and 
° smeared fresh mortar in the crevices. 

. . Terrified by the peril of this secret in- 
quiry of the far-delving roots, he went 
back to the outer air. He stood awhile, 
as motionless as the roots, charmed by 
their snaky spell. Then an idea came to 
his rescue. He called to Albeson, who 
was puttering about the yard in his 
Sunday-go-to-meetin’s with his collar off 
for comfort. 

“See those roots!” said RoBards. 
“They're going to tip the house over if 
we don’t kill them. Get your saw and ax, 
and we'll cut them off now.” 

“No special hurry as I can see,” said 
Albeson. 

“We'll get it over with today.” 

“In spite of its bein’ the Sabbath?” 
Albeson protested, making religion an ex- 
cuse for laziness. 

“The better the day the better the 
deed.” 

\lbeson condensed the Declaration of 
Independence into a grumbling dissent, 
then fetched the tools. All afternoon 
they worked, chopping, digging, sawing 
until they had severed all the Briarean 
arms on the side next the house. 

“Looks like we’ve killed the old tree,” 
\lbeson groaned. “It'll naturally bleed 
to death.” 

“Better lose the tree than the house 
RoBards retorted. 

“Wall, they’re both your’n to do with 
as you're a mind to,” said Albeson, ab- 
solving himself of guilt and folly, as he 
went back to the house. RoBards paused 
at the front steps to look back at his 
gigantic quondam friend. It had been 
treasonably making ready to betray hi 
He did not love it any more. The house 
itself was changing from a sanctuary t 
a penitentiary. He could set it on fir 
easily, but the heat would only crack th 
foundation walls apart. He could n 
burn those stones. 

Jud Lasher—what, after all, had bee 
the profit of that murder? He had sh 
tered Immy from harm as if she were 
sacred chalice. And now she was th 
reckless companion of Harry Chalender i Be 
his revels. He had guarded her ignoranc 
as a kind of virginity, and now there wa 


9 nothing that she did not know 
& I RUI Ss LL As he turned to go into the house, 


was startled to hear her voice cryi 
(Derivative Compound) his name: 
“Papa—Papa!” 

| He paused, thinking it imagination, b 

| he saw her coming to him in a swil 

| rolling carriage. At her side was Chale: 


See 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
possesses the same vir- 
tue as fresh ripe fruit in 
concentrated form. 
Morning or night, a glass 
of cold or hot water 
sparkling withENO nat- 
urally assists Nature in 
promoting and maintain- 
ing normal digestive and 
eliminative functions, upon 


which good health depend. 








Its quality, purity, and mild, 
thorough, reliable action, 
recommend ENO to the 
delicate and strong alike. 
Children love its pleasant 
taste. Its genuine value and 
economy have made health- 
bringing ENO truly “a 
household god” in count- 
less happy homes through- 
out the world. 





At All Druggists. “Handy Size” 
75c¢; “Household Size,” containing 
twice the quantity, $1.25. If you 
cannot obtain locally, send remit- 
tance to the Sales Agents, who will 
see that you are promptly supplied. 
Sales Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
Toronto and Sydney 
Prepared y 
}. C. ENO, Limited, London, E. C, 4, Englana 


| der, with exultance in his smile. The ca iy 
riage whirled in at the open gate, and th 

| moment the driver stopped it short, Cha 

| ender leaped out, helped Immy to alig] : 


and ran with her to the steps. 
' And there the twain knelt in a laughing 
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parody of homage; and Chalender—Chal- 


ender his arch enemy, his chief annoyance | 
upon the earth—dared to mimic Immy’s | 


word and exclaim: 

“Papa!” 

As RoBards’ eyes rolled in wonder, he 
caught sight of Patty at a window staring 
unseen. She vanished almost at once, as 
if she had fallen. 

Before RoBards could frame a ques- 
tion, Immy was up and at him in a whirl- 
wind. 
and was crying: 


“Papa, dearest, Harry and I have just | 
come across the border from Connecticut. | 


We went over there, and the funniest old 


justice of the peace you ever saw married | 
is. And we’ve come home galloping to | 


ask your blessing.” 


The habit of indulgence answered for | 


before his slow wrath could 
He stammered idioti- 


RoBards 
muster its forces. 
cally: 

“Married! 
that? Well, well! This zs a surprise but 
—well—bless you, anyway.” 

And his hands went up 
riestly. 


over them 


She had her arms about his neck | 


Well, what do you think of | 
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Posed by Anna Q. Nilsson in ‘‘The Luck of the Irish,’’ an Allan 
Dwan production (Mayflower Photoplay Corporation). Miss Nils- 
son is one of many lovely women in pictures who use and endorse 


Chapter Thirty-five 


OBARDS stumbled into the house in 
sudden need of Patty and her sup- 
port in his panic. He found her lying on 
the floor of the parlor, where she had 
fainted. 
As he gathered her into his arms, Patty 
returned from her coma into a kind of 
mania. It 


caught faintly: 


= - ee 
“They sha’n’t stay here! They can go | 
But they 


to Europe or California or hell. 
sha’n’t stay here! They sha’n’t, they 
sha’n’t!” 


He could not persuade her to speak to | 


them. When Immy came in radiant and 
shaken with laughter, Patty laughed like 
a woman long insane, worn down with 
some old ribald mania; but she would not 
speak, though _Immy wept and begged: 
“Mamma, kiss me. Please, Mamma! 
If I did wrong, it’s too late to make a 
fuss. 
happiness, Mamma! 
kiss me and say you forgive me!” 


At last Patty whispered, and patted | 


Immy’s quivering hands, but as if to be 
rid of her: 


“I’ve nothing to forgive you, you poor 


baby, you poor little ignorant baby. But 
—but—” 

That was all, and she put out her cheek 
to Immy’s lips in dismissal, but did not 
kiss her. 
heartened. 


Even Chalender dared not approach | 
His intuition of woman warned | 


Patty. 
him to stay out on the porch or wait by 
the carriage till Immy’s trunk was brought 
down. Then he drove away with her, 
and RoBards dared not wave them good- 
by 

\t last when there was silence and the 
hush of night, RoBards fell asleep. He 
was wakened by a squeaking sound. He 


thought he saw a ghost by the bureau. | 


He rose slowly and went toward the 
wraith cautiously. It was Patty in her 
nightgown. 


was a long while before he | 
could make out her words, and then he | 


Don't spoil my first little chance of | 
Oh, come on and | 


Immy stole away baffled, dis-’ | 
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She was struggling to open | 


DETROIT, 
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| the drawer where for years he had kept 
| an ancient dueling pistol, against the 


burglars that never came. 

As he stood stock still, she got the 
drawer open and took out the weapon. 
She caressed it, and nodded her head, 


| mumbling drowsily: “Yes, yes, I must, I 


must save her from him!” Her lips 
moved, but her eyes were not open. 
With all gentleness, he took her hand 
and lifted from her unresisting fingers the 
pistol. Then he set his arms about Patty 


| and guided her back to bed. He lifted 


her feet between the sheets and drew the 
covers over her. 

She breathed the placid shallow breath 
of one who sleeps, but she clung to his 
hands so that he could hardly free them 

The next morning she said nothing of 
her dream or her somnambulism, and he 
feit no need of questioning her. The soul 
has its own torture-chambers where even 
ove has no right of entry, especially 
when it knows too well what is within. 

\ll that Patty said was: “I don’t feel 
well enough to get up today. I'll just 
rest here.” 

Late that forenoon Immy drove up 


| alone from White Plains, where she and 


her husband had found lodging at a 
tavern. She led her father into his li- 
brary and said to him: 

‘“Harry—my husband—and I have 
talked things over; and he’s—we've de- 
cided to go back to California. I think 
I'd be happier out there—away from 
everything. I think Mamma would be 
happier. You haven't congratulated me 
yet, so I congratulate you on getting me 
honestly married off. That’s something in 
these days. Besides, nobody will miss me 
much.” 

\s RoBards looked at her now, she was 
not the wife of Chalender or anybody 
she was the little ill-fated girl he had de- 
fended in vain against life. She had se- 
cured herself a new defender—against 
too much sober thought about things 
He realized how wise she had been, how 
lonely and how afraid. 

His arms went leaping out to her. She 
flung herself into his lap, and he clenched 
her fiercely, kissing the rippling curls 
along the top of her bent head. 


Chapter Thirty-six 


“HE newspapers made a pretty story 
of the Chalender-RoBards marital 
alliance. For once they overlooked a 
horror and gave it romance. The retreat 
in Westchester had saved the family onc: 
more, 

Chey praised Captain Chalender as “our 
popular and public-spirited citizen, a sol- 
dier and a leader in civic affairs, whose 
large interests compel his immediate re- 
turn to the Goiden Gate, whither he takes 
as his bride Miss Imogene RoBards, one 
of the belles of the season.” They even 
had a word for ex-Judge David RoBards, 
“the well-known jurist.” But the scor- 
pion’s sting was in the tail of it: “The 
bride’s mother in her day was one of the 
beauties of her time, and a toast of the 
town in the gallant old times that are now 
no more.” 

RoBards brought the paper home to 
the farm from town to show Patty. He 
thought only of the comfort she should 
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take from the glossing over of the | 
wretched misalliance. But Patty was 
numb to the fear of publication. 

As soon as she spoke, he wondered that 
he had lacked the common intelligence 
to spare her the cruelest of wounds. She 
read the brief notice and sighed: 

“*The bride’s mother—in her day— 
was—’” 

She dropped the paper and smiled mis- | 

ably: ‘‘They’ve got me in the obituary 

lumn already.” 

She seemed to die then. 

He understood, and falling on his knees 

the rocking-chair, caught her as she 
ooped forward across his shoulder. She 

id read her death-warrant. Her head | 

lled as heavily as if the ax had already | 

len on the so kissable nape of her | 
icile neck. 

He could give her no courage in a battle | 

ready irretrievably lost. Rather, he | 

ok panic from her and began to under- 
nd that, while he had no beauty to lose, 
had already caught up with his future, | 

d was beginning to leave it behind, as | 

nan who walks toward the west all day 

‘rtakes his diminishing shadow and then 

ves it lengthening aft. 

Youth had gone out of the house, too, 

w that Immy had taken with her not 

ilv her trunks and her bright gowns and 

jingling trinkets, but her laughter as 

\l, her mischief, her audacities, her 


dlong genius for peril. But they rarely You cannot have a perfect complex on 

spoke of her, for her name meant _not if you neglect the skin of your body 
onlv Chalender, but all the dangers of the 

sea, the infamous storms of the Antarctic ; 

waters, the long climb up the infinitely OU take scrupulous care of your complexion. Do you ever 

distant Pacific Ocean to the equator and think of the skin of your body? If it is improperly cared 

far beyond; and then all the fabu- for, it will nullify all your efforts in complexion treatment. For 

s hazards of the San Francisco fron- your skin on face and body is a whole; and lack of physical 

Between that new city and New tone in the skin of the body affects the complexion. 
York lay the whole vast continent. Rail- : = 
roads and wagon-trains were pushing Tonic treatment of the body skin 





through the vast wastes where the buf- 


oes swept in tides and the Indians 
rked, but letters were forever in com- 


ng. and Immy’s parents could know 


thing of her fate for half a year—if. 
ed, they ever heard of her again. 
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nly comfort in the world. . The modern ALCORUB treatment all rubbed in, dash a second appli- 
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Junior, was coming along to the cial leisure nor expensive appliances. and let it evaporate; it takes o 
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ance as an Orlando. He did not stick little. See how simple it really is: last application of ALC Rl me 
ems on trees, but he carved linked ini- Take a hot bath every other night oy = es eee 
in the bark of the tulip-trees and bele.e going o'hee.. Ry Cie Rady peg Paty = anole ing 08 “plot 
‘ly gouged them out before his father as usual. Then poura =) tic on aaa Pg ors 
ee little ALCORUB into your ECO 8 Wwee) Se See See Oe Fee 
| discover what they were. hand and rub the entire body. 
When RoBards reminded him that he surface of the body until Ask vour druggist for ALCoRvR. 
ndangering the life of some of the | you feel a gentle glow. If he lias none in stock he can a1 
erer trees, he groaned, “All right, | After the ALCcoRUB is will get it for you if you insist 
Ili quit,” and walked away as alps . 
ful as Job. He sighed like a furnace rif U. S. InpustRIAL ALCOHOL COMPANY 
here were woeful ballads in his own New York 
nted eyebrows. 
lhey decided to take him back to the U B 
city 


rhe unsolved puzzle of David’s infatua- 
tion began to harass his parents and 
frighten them, for he was wasting away 
to a melancholia. 

"? 

n spite of the heat of the late Sep- ; ee aad Fe h B t; H Ith if A Sk " 
tember and the charm of the seh 4 Or ti Deal yand Cd 0, t Ce in 
countryside. The announcement stag- ; 
gered the hav. It dazed them to see one 
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smoothing out and nourishing dry, wrinkled 
skins; muscle strapping for flabby, lifeless 
skins and sagging facial muscles; the bleach 
mask, the astringent mask, the milk mask, 
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solve only one beauty problem in the expert 
Marinello way! 

The Marinello Creams are based upon the same 
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fect skin cleanser. 
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Many women are happy in the possession of 
glowing youthful loveliness, thanks to the 
science of Marinello and its marvelous prepa- 
rations. Marinello would like to develop 
YOUR individual beauty in the individual 
Marinello way. 
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so young so capable of despair—as if any 
age were immune to anguish, as if a little 
pitcher could not overflow as well as a 
large. 

That afternoon he got away from the 
house with a fox’s craftiness. RoBards 
missed him immediately, and seizing his 
hat, set out in pursuit, knowing that 
| Junior had but little start of him. 

He hurried to the gate and looked up 
and down the road. In neither direction 
was anyone visible. The only region left 
to explore was above and back of the 
| house. RoBards had avoided that realm 
for years. Up there was the Tarn of 
Mystery, where he had almost killed Jud 
Lasher; up there were the thickets where 
he had hunted him down and ended him. 

There was no pleasure in invading that 
accursed demesne of black memories, but 
his frenzy for an answer to the riddle of 
his son outweighed his reluctance. He 
turned and marched grimly up the slope. 

The last time he was up here, there was 
hardly another home to be descried ex- 
cept his own roof and the distant hut of 
the Lashers. Now there were gables and 
chimneys and gateways, everywhere. A 
few of the houses were mansions, snowy 
Colonial residences with high white pil- 
lars reminiscent of Greek temples. The 
Lasher rookery alone was not new. It 
was older, more ramshackle than ever, 
though he had noted as he passed, the 
growth of the little brats to big brats. 

The girl Molly who had run off to the 
city and gone to the bad had faded into 
oblivion after a few noisy struggles, like 
one drowning in the sea. Another Lasher 
girl had grown up to replace her in the 
hut, and perhaps later to trace her foot- 
steps on the streets of New York. Ro- 
Bards had seen her now and then as he 
drove past to the station. Usually she 


| leaned across the gate and dreamed wide- 


eyed of something that made her wistful. 
Either she was paler than the other 
Lasher young, or washed oftener, for 
there was a cleanliness about her skin 
and in the clothes she was _ pushing 
through. The last time he saw her, her 
hair was combed. There might have 
been a ribbon around it somewhere. He 
had an idea that her name was Aletta. 

Her mother had mentioned some such 
name to him once when she had checked 
him to whine: 

“No word of my boy Jud yet. After 
all these years, wouldn’t he ’a’ wrote me 
a line, wouldn’t he ’a’ got home some- 
how, in all these years, don’t you think 
if he was still alive?” 


RR OBARDS gazed at the spot where 
he had beaten Jud Lasher and used 
him as a flail. He quivered with a nausea 
for that whole chapter in his life, and was 
glad that his swinging glance discovered 
no other human presence. 

But as he was about to turn away, he 
heard a voice floating from the rocky 
ledge above, a girl’s voice, as liquid and 
as sweetly murmurous as should have 
been the voice of the nymph that should 
have haunted this viridescent pool. It 
was very mournful, and it said: 

“All night I was reading the book you 
lent me, ‘The Lady of the Lake!’ Such 
a long, beautiful story, and so sad! What 
a sad thing love is, and how old! So 
many of us poor lovers have loved in 
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vain—haven't we, honey? They’ll teli us 
that we’re too young to love; but oh, 
darling, darling, I feel so old, so old! 
And how can I ever stand the years that 
must go by before we can be together? 
You've got to finish your college and 
make your way. Id rather die than 
hinder you from being the great man 
you re going to be; and I can’t help you. 
]’m so poor and friendless and ignorant. 
But when I think, when I think of the 
years, the years, the years, I want to lie 
down in that water there and fold my 
is and drown. For even when you 
rich and famous—what would your 
er and mother say if you told them 
you wanted to marry me? Your 
r is rich and famous, and everybody 
ects him. I’m just one of the 


ers.” 


5 he boy had the RoBards talent for 
silence, and he had listened as quietly 
as his hidden father. 
murmured: 
ll marry you or I'll marry nobody. 
Aletta. This is a free country!” 
eerie laugh broke from the girl's 
throat as she cried: 
free country! How could there be 
a free country anywhere—least of all 
here’ 
koBards was grimly glad that she had 
sal enough to understand this truth at 
leasi, and the wildness of his boy’s in- 
fatuation. To marry the impossible sister 
of the unspeakable wretch that his own 


Even now he only 


father had put to death—that would be | 


sible, if anything were. 

He risked discovery and leaned out to 
have a look at this weird creature whose 
voice had woven such unholy power about 
his son. She was perched aloft on a 
little peak of rock a few yards away. 
The boy lay along the slope of it, cling- 
ing her right hand. There was rever- 
ence in his manner. In the religion of 
young love, she was sacred to him and he 
to her. Her left hand held the book she 
had spoken of. 
the arc of her thigh. 
though the air was cold; they were 
shape feet. She was shapely every- 
whe ind there was a primeval grace, a 

ss about her every outline. Wom- 

was disclosing its growth and its 
training at the scant and shabby 
ind enveloping her in beauty like 
ery of mist. 

night have been indeed the nymph 
pool, luring a faun to his death 
ital element. But to RoBards the 
iring little pauper had the terri- 
ower of a Lorelei throned on a 
eaten cliff and chanting his hap- 

on to shipwreck. 
vondered if the Lashers were not 
making ready to wreak upon his boy a 
indabout revenge for what he had done 
to thei He was mortally afraid of this 
girl, And there was nothing to 
tell of the tremendous forces that 
were gathering to dwarf this calamity 
with a greater. : 


ragges 


From climax to yet more impres- 

sive climax this great novel pro- 

gresses; and in the next installment 

is described the most dramatic 

scene of all. Be sure to read it—in 

the forthcoming May issue of The 
Red Book Magazine. 


It rested like a harp on | 
Her feet were bare, | 
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Why Mar Beauty 


By a dingy film on teeth? 


This offers you a delightful test, to 
show how beauty is enhanced by pearly 
teeth. And how teeth can be protected 
as they never were before. 

The method is used by millions. Den- 
tists the world over now advise it. 
Won’t you learn how much it means 
to you—and yours? 


Removes the film 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. Food stains, etc., discolor 
|it. Then it forms cloudy coats. Tartar 
is based on film. 


paste was created, based on new dis- 
coveries. Those two great film combat- 
ants were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. It is now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere. 


Other discoveries 


Modern research also found other 
things essential. So Pepsodent also mul- 
tiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is there to neutralize mouth acids, the 
cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there 





No old-time tooth paste 
could effectively combat it. 
So coated teeth. were al- 
most universal. And very 
few escaped the troubles 
caused by film. 

Film holds food _ sub- 
stance which ferments and 


polishing 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles 
film and removes it 
out harmful seouring. Its 
agent is 
softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which 
eontains harsh grit. 


to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise 
ferment and form 
acids. 

Thus every use gives 
manifold power to these 
great natural tooth-protect- 
ing agents. 


the 
with- 


far 
Never 








forms acids. It holds the 

acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 


pyorrhea. ’ 
Had to fight it 


Tooth troubles became alarming in 
extent, so dental science saw the need 
to’fight film. After much research, two 
ways were discovered. One acts to 
curdle film, one to remove it, without 
any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved those meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 


Pepsadent 


REG. US. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 








50 nations use it 


Careful people of some 50 nations 
now employ this method. As one re- 
sult, cleaner, prettier teeth are seen 
everywhere today. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

The result will be a revelation, and 
it may lead to priceless benefits. Cut 
out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 817, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 
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New Improved 
STAR-Rite Electric 
Waffle Iron 


Canadian price $14 





Canadian price $9 


STAR-Rite Electric | 
Heating Pad— ' 


A 12x15-inch pad ata } 
remarkably low price! ! 
2 Thermostats, 3heats, ; 
Light brown pad;dark } 
brown silk-sewed } 
edges which prevent 
rippingor fraying 
Six feet cord, genuin 
Cutler-Hammer 
Switch,either bayonet 
or screw type plug 
One rubber and one 
white muslin slip cov- 

er included without 
cost. $7.50 complete 
Another model, $5.00 } 


complete. Besure you } 
i. ask for STAR-Rité ? 











Are you a lover of wonderful waffles? Do you know 
that there are many ways to serve these break fast- 
lunch-tea-or-dinner delights? Then now is the time 
to discover waffles as you’ve never known them 
before! Get a STAR-Rite Electric Waffle Iron. 
Make waffles right at yourtable. No running back and forth 
to the kitchen. Absolutely no smoke, fuss or muss. Every 60 
seconds out pops the most delicious waffle you’ve ever seen. 

Sparkling, all-nickel finish and handsome 10-inch 
nickeled tray make the STAR-Rite good-looking enough to 
keep company with even the finest silver service. Made only 
by the Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. Canadian 
address, 95 King Street East, Toronto, Ont. At Drug, Depart- 
ment, Hardware, Electrical Stores. Always ask for— 


STAR- Rite 


ELECTRICAL 


Necessities 


High-Quality, Low-Priced Electrical Things For The Home 
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rolled in their warm blankets, he woke 
with a start. 

“That girl!” he thought. “Those pa- 
jamas! That wrapper! Was—was that 
a kimono?” 

He had never thought of the thing, 
since. Had she, the blue girl in the gold 
slippers, taken that flimsy, colorless thing 
and made it pink and silvery? And sent 
it back? He had never considered that 
end of the business. Never! Of course 
she would feel that she had to get it back, 


| Of course. Just what a girl would do, 
| But why not send it to Aim—but, how 


could she? Doubtless, she had thought 
this a clever way to do it—quietly, anony- 
mously, efficiently. Efficiency! That was 
Sue, all over, efficiency! And Sue’s face, 
when he told her—that laugh in her eye 
—he squirmed unhappily. Perhaps Sue 


| would forget, by morning. Funny, his 


forgetting the whole thing so! But—jut 
would Sue believe- he had forgotten? 


| Nonsense, she'd have to. Perhaps it 
would be just as well. He scowled, and 
| slept, uneasily. Old Pierre, wrapped in a 


pink and silver shirt, laughed at him dis- 


| agreeably all the rest of the night. 


He decided, while shaving, to get it 
over at breakfast, and had even planned 
the conversational opening he would use. 
But even as Sue passed him his coffee, 
while the waitress stood at his elbow with 


| cream and sugar, Bob began to chuckle. 


shaking a buttered roll at him warningly. 

“From now on, remember that anything 
you say may be used against you, Rod,’ 
he said, helping himself left-handedly to 


| orange marmalade. “We are on the 
| trail! If you didn’t wear the kimono, did 


you perhaps lJend it? Think, now—but 
don’t answer, if you don’t wish to, you 
know! You have a right to consult your 
lawyer!” 

“Rot!” he growled automatically, jog- 
gling the cream on the waitress’ tray. 
‘Is Sue chewing over that, still?” 

“Ts she?” her husband repeated. “Well, 
all I say is, if you have anything to con- 


| ceal, Rodman, watch out!” 


“Don't be any sillier than you can help, 
Bob,’ Sue warned him _ perfunctorily. 


| ‘What would Roddy know about it? 
| Didn’t you want any fruit, Roddy?” 


\ ELL, he was committed, now. You 

couldn’t exactly go back on a posi- 
tion, after that. And for the matter of 
that, what could she do, anyway? Let it 
go. There was no crime in question. He 
ate in a businesslike way. 

“Today I shall go all over the place, 
of course,” Sue announced thoughtfully. 
“Tt will be easy enough to find out—” 

“To find out what?” Roddy demanded, 
staring at her. Did she really believe 
could she, literally, discover— 

“To find out whether anything is miss- 
ing, of course,” she returned, surprise in 
her clear brown eyes. “Really, neither 
of you men quite seem to see _ that 
something very odd, to say the least, has 
happened in this apartment while we've 
been gone!” 

Bob lighted a cigar. 

‘““My dear girl,” he said paternally, “if 
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(Continued from 
page 35) 


MONO 


— 


ou mean us to understand by all this 

that a burglar, male or female, entered 

his apartment in our absence, took off 
or her clothes and put on your kimono, 
order to burgle to better advantage, 
| having escaped with the loot, and 
efully packed up the kimono, then 
‘aned and returned it—I agree with you 
at something very odd indeed has hap- 
ned in this apartment!” 
Roddy gave a short, relieved laugh. 
Pretty clever of old Bob, that! The 
ts in a nutshell, so to speak. 
\nd Sue was a little staggered by the 
rity of his reasoning. She swallowed 


ne coffee defiantly. 
I shall go over things,” 


Neverthless, 
said. 

‘Oh, all right,” Bob returned gener- 
sly. “It might be as well.” 


ODDY was conscious of a little dis- 
agreeable foreboding for a few hours, 
the new offices were engrossingly in- 

esting, and he soon lost himself in a 

irl of business, dining with his partner, 
letting himself in late at night. No 

eams of pink or silver garments an- 
noyed him; and by breakfast time he 
night almost have exposed the thing as a 
joke, had it not been for Sue. She 
sat between them booted and saddled, 
it were, in a severe tailored suit, with a 
wrist-watch. Her expression was almost 
threateningly efficient. 

‘I’ve been over the whole apartment 
and the storeroom,” she announced 
briefly, “and nothing is missing.”’ 

Of course not,” Roddy advanced in- 

tiously; “so that’s over and off your 


] 
food 


as 


He was more relieved than he had 
ized he would be. But Bob shot him 
tying glance and ate marmalade in dis- 

silence. 

it’s not off my mind at all,” she an- 
swered crisply. “I never really supposed 
took anything!” 

Roddy stared. 

I'm going to work on another track, 
now,’ she continued, “—no marmalade, 
thanks——and I believe I can get to the 
bottom of this.” 

Vhat are you going 

| uncomfortably. 

vy competent, 


tneyv 


to do?” Roddy 
She looked so ter- 
in that stiff white shirt- 
| 


thing 


reme 


the 
may 


m going to Renée’s and trace 
by the date,” she said. ‘They 
mber who brought it.” 

Roddy was conscious of a cool feeling 
in the pit of his stomach. What a fool 
he been not to tell, as soon as he 
remembered! Or not to tell as soon as 
he got to the country. 
What an idiot! Why, 
have made a good story out of it! And 
Sue would have been the first to enjoy 
it. Could he risk it now? 

“You don’t look pleased, Rodman: 
afraid she’s going to find you out, after 
all?” Bob suggested with a chuckle. 

“Bosh!” he answered hopelessly, auto- 
matically, and again Sue smiled. 

“Don’t be silly, Bob,” she said care- 
] 
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should hore” Aen 1s the word! 


Men are charmed by our person- 
ality, beauty and grace. But there 
is something more—something that 
makes all the difference between 
being more popular or less popular. 

It is daintiness! We must safe- 
guard our daintiness! 

However pleasing a story your 
own mirror may tell you, you know 
that, as the day or evening wears 
on, there comes a subtle enemy 
steal away the charm of your fem- 
inine daintiness. This enemy is the 
inevitable odor of perspiration. 

But thanks to the wonderful 
covery, ““\Mum,”’ we can all be free 
from embarrassing body odors. 

‘“Mum?”’ word. Just a 
fingertip of this delicate snow-white 
cream applied to the underarm and 
wherever excessive perspiration oc- 
curs, and you are entirely safe. No 
matter how warm, or how active 
you may be—at home, at dances, at 
the theatre—your feminine dainti- 
ness will be at its best. 
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our forefathers made a practice of weighing out 
lief! grocery supplies on a big pair of counter scales. 
When the pans had balanced, he would throw in “a little 
extra,” making one end of the scales touch bottom. 

The Continental and Commercial Banks live up to this 
tradition in all their banking transactions. We are not 
satisfied to give merely an even measure of service. We 
believe in giving an extra measure of service. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 











BRINGS YOU GENUINE § 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER § 










tory rebuilt and guaran 
for FIVE YEARS. SThey look, a or 
write and wear like new. test Onde: 

models, perfect machines in every re- 









CHICAGO 


























spect. See for yourself. Only $3.00 
brings the machine. Try it ten days 
at our expense Get all the facts 
now. Big illustrated typewriter book 
and bargain offer FREE. Write 


Shipman-Ward Mfg.Co. 
Typewriter Emporium 4 


2204 Shipman Building, Montrose 
and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 








CASH VALUE $ 165. 30 DAYS TRIAL 

Genuine blue-white perfect cut diamonds now sold 
H direct to you by DIAMOND IMPORTERS at wholesale 
prices on credit at 40% discount. 18 Kt. solid, white, 
goldringincluded free. 4 carat only $49.00; “carat 
H ; 1 carat $195.00. If satisfied. pay '; down 

and balance in 10 monthly payments) We guarantee to 
please you or refund your money. Order direct from this 
ad. or write for 128-page bargain catalog of other jewelry 
$1,000,000 and 43 years experience back our guarantees 

























| better get hold of that girl. 
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| Roppy walked uncomfortably to the 


It seemed now that he’d 


subway. * med 
ADSurd— 


| wouldn’t know her if he saw her, prob- 


| ably. 
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| adding in a stage whisper: 


What was it she looked like, now? 
Honey-colored hair, scared eyes — were 
they gray? No, a sort of hazel green 
He recalled them, suddenly, focused upon 
him in horror. Straight brows, a rather 
wide, curly mouth, height about the aver 
age (Sue’s kimono had just cleared the 
pajamas), an intense and serious expres- 
sion. But that was from shock, perhaps? 
Little by little her face came out, like an 
etching, from its background. She was 
blonde, because even after that amazing 
chalky white had left her cheeks, her 
healthy fairness had been more cream 
than pink. 

Why hadn’t he seen her in the hall? 
But of course, her hours were not his. 
Perhaps the family wasn’t back yet from 
the country. What could he do? Sue 
could easily find out, probably, the date 
of the package’s deiivery—worse, the date 
of its receipt by the cleaners! If that 


| date should coincide with his visit to the 


apartment! And beyond a reasonable 
doubt, it would. Why had that terrible 
bell rung, and fooled him into going to 
the kitchen door? A teasing little worry 
spoiled his day. 

Returning at dinner-time, he stooped 
mechanically in the ground hallway to 
pick up a lady’s handkerchief, and as he 
entered the elevator, a brilliant thought 
came to him. Trouble sharpened the 
wits, it seemed. Sue shouldn’t have this 
all her own way, after all! 

“The young lady who lives in here 
dropped this, I think,” he said to the uni- 
formed hall-boy. “Will you take it in to 
her? Or perhaps I will.” 

“There aint no young lady lives there,” 
the youth returned briefly. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure I am. That’s old Mrs. Tall- 
madge and the old gentleman. They’re 


here six years. There aint nobody else 
lives there.” 
“I see. I thought I saw her go in. It 


was probably a visitor.” 
“They don’t have visitors,” said the 
boy obstinately. ‘“He’s sick all the time.” 
“Dear, dear!” Roddy returned vaguely, 
and gave him the handkerchief. 
for dinner, and 


y HERE was a guest 
subsequent bridge, and it seemed as 


if an evening free from the kimono mys- 
tery might be enjoyed by the Drent tam- 
ily. But suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, Sue looked up from her han 

“Tsn’t it annoying!” she said. “Renée’s 
books are being checked up, or something 
and they can’t get at them for me. Not 
for a week! But the girl there thinks 
rémembers it, and a lady brought it in, she 
says, a tall lady, she’s nearly sure. It 
sometime in the summer, she thinks—in 
August.” 

“That was when you were here, wasn’t 
it, Rod?” Bob suggested thoughtfully, 
“You know, 
Sue, Roddy turns out to be one of those 


| reserved, silent bachelors you can’t always 


tell—” 
“Oh, shut up, can’t you, and play!” his 
brother growled, adding quickly: “Hard 


luck, Sue, but we can bear it for a week, 


can’t we?” 
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He was conscious of a deep relief. 
Surely he could trace that blue girl in a 


The next morning he stepped into 
the back hall, on his way out of the 
apartment. A blessed memory had come 





to him; the man who had let her in with 
the pass-key had been named Jim. Sue | 
had repeated it to him, in case he forgot 
or lost his key. 
Can I see Jim a moment?” he asked 
of the superintendent; “he did something 
r me, when I was here in August.” 
‘Jim’s gone, sir,” the man replied po- 
ely. “He left last week. Anything I 
n do?” 
Roddy thanked him and retreated. 
He said he'd landed a job in Boston, 
I couldn’t say where,’ the superin- 
ident added. 
‘It doesn’t matter,’ Roddy assured 





him. 
I'm sorry. Your sister, she was want- 
« him too, yesterday, to ask him about 
mething, but as I told her, he’s gone to 
Boston.” 
Ah, yes,” Roddy murmured and went | 
out angrily. So Sue was after him too! 


| gressive, Three-hand, Two-hand, 
so had he. If she could trace that | Duplicate. 78 pages. Everybody 


damned kimono, he could too! And he 
would. Let her manage Bob; she | 
shouldn’t manage him. 


E strolled carelessly down a _ busy 


avenue till a gilded, long-wristed glove 
against an ebony background announced 
that Madame Renée accepted ariicles of 
all sorts for dry cleaning. 


When do you think,” he began con- | 
sationally, ‘that I can get information | 
out a pink kimono that was left to be-| 
cleaned here for Mrs. Drent, last sum- | 


” 


lardly had the words formed them- 

es when he realized that he should 

e prepared a more tenable position: 
ippose they refused! 


But the auburn-haired, porcelain- 


eked young lady at the desk leaned 
oward him, surprisingly interested in this 


‘It’s funny about that kimono,” she 
houghtfully. “I took it myself—I 
the article you mean; but it got 

down as a ‘dressing-jacket’ by a new | 
we had, and the slips don't corre- 


} 

‘The other party?” he repeated 
blankly. 

‘Yes. Mrs. Vail, in Princeton. She | 
got the bill for the kimono, you see. It | 
was pink, with silver trimmings. Mrs. 
Drent’s friend got her bill, you see, but | 
she || be in—she stopped by yesterday to 
make sure it was delivered, and I wasn’t 
here. They told her to call again. We'll 
collect from her, and refund Mrs. Vail. 
You I get it, all right. It was our mis- | 
a 
, I see,” said Roddy. 

They ‘ve each got the right goods,” the 
young lady went on, arranging her auburn 
hair over her ears. “It’s us that will lose 
—me, I mean, for it’s up to me, it seems, 
unless Mrs. Drent objects to paying the 
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Learn to play Auction 
Bridge from this book 


Easy , but expert, lessons on bidding, . What would you 


< oe : | doubling, scoring, finesse, leads, 
Really, she was a little too efficient. She | 


had made up her mind, had she? Well, | 2! Kinds of Auction—Pivot, Pro- Nes WN if 
WE \ 


playing, etc., etc. Complete rules of hay bid? 

Auction Bridge:—Score is love. 
) His Partnerbidone No-Trump, 
who plays or wants to play Auction one | Second Hand passed. He holds 
should have this book. 10c postpaid Diamonds— A, Q, J, 6, 3; 
Send coupon below. Spades—7,3, 2; Hearts—K, 8 


Clubs — Q, J, 10; What should 
he bid? 


Are you a clear thinker ? 


In their recreation, as in their business or social life, 
clear thinkers are continually improving their minds. 
That is why they 


Play Cards for Recreation 


An afternoon or evening of Auction Bridge or some other popu- 
lar game means the quick solution of one problem after another 

yet all so fascinating that the mind is refreshed as well as de- 
veloped. 


Send for your choice of the interestin g books listed at the bottom 


THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD CO. 
Dept. D-5, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


pond. I carried it in my mind, all right, | 

and I’m sorry about the mistake. It’s | PLAYING 
an overcharge, and we'll rectify it when | 

the books get back. You're for the other | CARDS 
party, I presume?” 


(and Congress Playing Cards) 


Send for your choice —_—‘ The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. D-5, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send postpaid the books I have underlined. 


of these books Official Rules of Card Games— Entertaining with Cards— From 
300 games. 250 pages 20c. invitation to menu 6c. 

How to Play Auction Bridge—A Fortune Teiling with Cards... .6c. 

real teacher 10¢. Card Tricks for Amateurs 6c. 


6 Popular Card Games—Rulesof Card Stunts for Kiddies— Using 
Auction, Cribbage,500, Pitch, old cards as cardboard for 
Pinochle, Solitaire 6c. kindergarten pastimes 6c. 


All 7 books postpaid, 50c. 
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Faultless Fitting 
Footwear 


The new** Mode” pump, 
with welt sole and grace- 
ful wood heel, shown in 
Fog Gray Kangaroo Ooze 


or all White Kid 





When Easter Comes 


oS ae is the season for new things 
to wear—smart apparel, dainty 
shoes. New styles in footwear, fresh 
as Springtime, greet you and invite 
a fitting wherever ‘‘Dorothy Dodd” 
shoes are sold The name stamped 
on every pair is your assurance of 
lasting satisfaction 

Abeautifully illustrated booklet of the 
new shoe styles, with the address of 
vour nearby ‘‘Dorothy Dodd" agency, 


is free on request. Write for it today. 


DOROTHY DODD SHO! COMPANY 
BOSTON 20, MASS 
Re 


ae 
SEIS - 




















For that Healthy, Restful Feeling — 


RINK Cocoa. For health, strength, 

steady nerves and a clear brain 
there is nothing better than this body 
building food drink. 


Recipe book sent on request 


WilbursCocoa 


Made by the Makers of Wilbur Buds « 


*% T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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difference. It seems she didn’t leave the 
article herself.” 
“No, she—she didn’t,” said Roddy. 
She shot a quick glance at him, 
“Oh! You know about that?” 
“Yes,” he answered boldly, conscious 


| too late of his stupidity; “yes, I do.” 


“Q-o-h,” she murmured thoughtfully 


| “I sort of thought you were from Mrs 
| Vail—she said her husband would be in 


this morning.” 

“I’m not exactly for either of them, 
he blurted desperately; “I’m for myself 
I—I want to find the person who brought 
in that kimono!” 

Of all idiotic remarks! Now he’d don 
for himself! As if you could ever b 
frank with a woman! Where was h 
diplomacy? 

But the auburn-haired girl leaned close: 
over the counter. Her pale brown eye 
brightened oddly. 

“Oho!” she breathed. “Some funny 
business, eh?” 

A wild hope flashed into his mind. 

“Yes, rather,” he said, looking fixed! 
at her. 

“I thought so!” she cried eagerly. ‘! 
said so to myself when she came in 
I sort of felt it. Honest, I did. You're 
you're in the Service?” 

He scowled doubtfully. 

“T couldn't help noticing your pin,” sh 
confided, glancing pointedly at his waist 
coat. 


E remembered the old silver pilot- 

wheel, yacht-club emblem he had pu 
on that morning to have packed and sen 
to little Robert. 

“Oh—oh, yes,” he stammered. 

“You see, I read a great deal,” sh 
babbled on, “and I put two and two to- 
gether pretty quick. You have to, ir 
New York, don’t you?” 

“T suppose so,” he agreed. 

“This Mrs. Drent, she seemed so sur- 
prised when I told her it was left in her 
name, to be delivered to the same name 
that I sort of got thinking. She pre- 
tended, you see, that she knew who left 
it, but I knew all the time she didn’t 
Why would she want the party described 


| then? Or ask the date?” 


Why, indeed? Oh, Sue, Sue, you to: 


{) | efficient woman! 


“T just told her, what was the simple 
truth, that we couldn’t give no estimate 
at the time, as Madam wasn’t in, and 


| I’m not allowed to, for tinting. So the 


lady had to come back, as she was anxious 
to prepay and hadn’t any account. And 


| then, the new girl gave her the price for 


the dressing-jacket. So she paid that 
And Mrs. Vail—she’s a charge customer 
she got the kimono bill.” 

“T. see.” 

His spirits rose delightfully. No charge 
account, no address, then! One for you, 
Mrs. Sue! 

“But I can’t have you lose,” he began 
gallantly, “so please let me pay the dif- 


| ference, wont you? You—you’ve been a 


great help.” 
“Oh, just you wait,” she assured him, 
tossing her red head proudly. “I'll do 


| more for you yet! It’s a pleasure to 


help out the Service! I knew you were 
one of ’em, soon as you came in—I’ve 
read a good deal. There’s plenty of time 
here.” 
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“T suppose so,” he agreed. 


“She’s coming in again, you see—the 


party that brought it—to make sure it 
ever got delivered.” 

“Oh! She is!” 

Well, well! Sue was no fool, after all! 

“That donkey of a new girl told her 
there'd been a mix-up and that the 
kimono had been sent to Princeton. She 
was awful worried, the girl said. You 
see, a party named James Curry, he 
signed for the sup’rintendent of Mrs. 
Drent’s apartment, and now it seems he’s 
gone to Boston, and he signed for a 
dressing-jacket.” 


R' )DDY’S head began to whirl. These 
women and their clothes! He envied 
Jim, safe and obscure in Boston. 

“Mrs. Drent was anxious to know when 
the lady would come, and they told her 
tomorrow—”’ 


His heart sank. If he knew Sue, the 


blue girl would never escape her. 

He would go to Mrs. Tallmadge and 
throw himself— 

“But even a good tip wont do every- 
thing,” announced Miss Redhead grandly. 
‘You could be phoned to just as well as 
this Mrs. Drent, couldn’t you?” 

So Sue had tipped! What depths of 
efficiency! 

“Indeed, yes,” he answered eagerly. “I 
should be eternally grateful—” 


“T guess we can settle that, all right. | 


I'll phone her that it’s day after tomor- 
row the party’s to call in, and I'll phone 
you the minute she calls—shall I?” 


“T should appreciate it immensely,” he | 


said gravely. 
“IT can keep her here waiting, verifying 
the tag-number and all,” she added 


thoughtfully, “and you can hurry up. I | 


suppose you don’t want them to meet, do 
you?” 

“It would be much better if they 
didn’t,” he said briefly. 


“T’'ll bet you! This Mrs. Drent would | 
fly up and muss the whole thing. You | 
been tracing the other party some time?” | 


“Quite a while.” 

“And I suppose if you get one, you get 
the whole gang, usually, don’t you?” 

“It often happens,” he agreed conserva- 
tively. 

“Clothes is often evidence, I’ve noticed. 
Well, I'll let you know. What name shall 
I ask for, when I call?” 

“Mr.—Mr. Rodman Drent,” he said 


Fj 
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“You, too,can retain your charm 


and health throughout the years 


| ipewened Mother, every time I 


come home and see you I make the 

same wish deep down in my heart—that 

I'll retain my health and charm through 

the years as you have done. Remember 

what Eleanor Palmer asked at my wed- 

ding, ‘Which one of you is the bride?’ 
flattery, either. Tell me 


what 1s your secret?” 


It wasn’t 


“It isn’t any secret, Dorothy. Well, 
yes, I suppose it must be in a way 
otherwise there would not be so many 
women of middle age who are tired, list- 
less, worried about their health. 

“It’s tragic to see them age so rapidly. 
And in most cases I believe it’s so ua- 


necessary. True, thecares of motherhood 


“Last but by no means least, I have 
always been exceedingly careful about 
one thing to which many women do not 
pay proper attention—feminine cleanli- 
ness that is antiseptically clean.” 


The importance of 
feminine hygiene 


WoMEN today understand hygienic laws 
better than they did yesterday. Intelli- 
gent observance of those laws is the surest 
recipe for growing old gracefully and 
happily. None of them is more impor- 
tant than feminine cleanliness—personal 
hygiene. 

jThis requires more than “‘soap-and- 
water” cleanliness. It can be attained 





are wearing but mine 
have been as exacting as 
those of most women 
who have lost their 
charm and vigor. 

“You know I have 
been careful about just 
a few things. Every 
day I rest and relax 
even if for only five 
minutes. I don’t eat | 
unwisely. I exercise peodliee 
regularly. 


Use “Lysol” as an antiseptic 
solution 
Teaspoonful to one quart water 

For personal hygiene 

When baby comes 
For wounds 

For the sickroom 
For the bathroom 


~ only by the same means 
} that the doctor utilizes 


—the use of an antisep- 
tic effective for personal 
hygiene. 

“Lysol”, originally 
prepared for use by the 


Use “Lysol” as a disinfect- medical profession, is 
ing solution 
Two teaspoons ful to one quart water 
For the kitchen 
In the toilet 
For sweeping 
or floors, cellars, dark 


ideal for personal hy- 
giene. In proper solution 
with water, it is not 
caustic and does not irri- 
tate. At all drug stores. 








coolly, and gave her his club telephone- 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
number. 2. 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., NEW YORK 


She burst into a rich chuckle. 

“Well, of all the cute tricks!” she said. 
“I guess you have to have your nerve 
with you, all right! You must get into 
some tight places, you men!” 

“We do,” he said. 


HE dressed himself with great care the 

next morning, listened attentively to 
his sister-in-law’s account of her long- 
distance telephoning to the dyeing and 
cleaning works in New Jersey, noted with 
interest that she said nothing about her 


appointment at Renée’s, and hurried to | 
his club, where he sat nervously smoking | 


cigarettes, for two hours. 

At a telephone-call from the page-boy 
he hurried to the booth. 

“Do you get me, all right?” came an 
eager, muffled voice. “I have to speak low. 





Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 1o McCaul St., Toronto 


COMPLETE directions for use 
every package. The genuine“Lyso 


infectant 1 
bottles containing 3, 7 or 16 


each bottle ts packed in a yellow 
Insist upon obtaining genuine * 


is put up only in brown 


are in 


l’’ Dis- 


gia 


ounces; 


| 


Disinfectant 


‘The ideal meal aoaliseplic 
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A New Butter - Kist 
Popcorn Machine at | 
Half Former Price! | 


| I’m in the back office. 














ERE’S a marvelous moneys || 

making opportunity—a beau- || 
tiful, new automatic Butter-Kist 
Popcorn Machine at half what former 
models cost. 
For a small down-payment this new 
Gold Mine Model will be shipped 
immediately to any responsible re- 
tailer. Within a few hours after its 
receipt you can be earning big profits, 
selling the world-famous Butter-Kist 
Popcorn, out of which you should easi- 
ly and quickly pay the balance. 
The “Gold Mine” is a beauty. At- 
tractive mahogany-finished cabinet. 
Handsome glass sides. Highly 
polished nickel parts. Takes up little 
room. Feeds, discharges, pops and 
butters the corn automatically. Keeps 
the corn warm and crisp after popping. 
Produces thirty 10-cent packages an 
hour. 
Butter-Kist Popcorn sells fast. It’s 
nationally known and advertised. 
People go out of their way to buy 
Butter-Kist. F. J. Studer writes, “My 
Butter-Kist Popcorn profits have 
averaged over $900 per year for six 
years’. R. C. Haegg says, “‘First six 
months’ sales went over $2500’. 
Many are making even more. And 
remember out of every dollar’s worth 
you sell, you keep 65 cents as your 
profit ! 
The “Gold Mine” attracts custom- 
ers. Builds trade. Makes big profits. 
Write immediately for the new 
Butter-Kist Easy Payment Plan. 


Butter-Kist Popcorn 
**America’s Oldest Treat’’ 
HOLCOMB & HOKE MEG. Co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Popcorn | | 
Machines and Peanut Toasters | 


2176 Van Buren St. Indianapolis 

















HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG, CO., 
2176 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, your free Butter-Kist book. I also want 
the Location Chart which I will fill out and 


return to you. 


Name —— 
treet -——- 
City and State—— 


Business 











The coupon filled in, will give you a quick 
start towards big profits. No obligation on 
your part. Fillin and mail TODAY. 


BUTTER-KIST 


Popcorn and Peanut Machines 


























—— 





Perfectly. 





Say, what do you 
think’s happened? They’re both here!” 

“For heaven’s sake!” 

“Now, don’t get excited—I’ve got it all 
fixed up!” the voice hurried on. 

“The other party’s in the shipping- 
department, in the cellar! What do vou 
think of that? I asked her to step down 
to verify her goods. Mrs. Drent is out 
in front; I told her to wait. She don’t 
suspect anything at all. If you was to 
beat it right up here, you can manage, all 


|| right—just go in at the trade entrance 
She | 


around the corner. She'll be there. 
thinks she’s going to see the kimono, to 
make sure. I have to hurry—goo’-by!” 
Roddy dashed into a providential taxi 
and hurtled down the trade entrance of 
Madame Renée’s, a few minutes later 


| The dark humidity of the basement en- 


shrouded him like the air of a greenhouse. 
He wiped his forehead nervously. 
“Is—is anybody here?” he called into 
the dimness in a cautious voice. 
“No—there isn’t anybody—I’m just 
waiting—” a vague, low answer floated 
out to him from behind a pile of cartons. 

“Oh, thank God!” he muttered grate- 
fully, and felt his way to her. 

She sat on an empty packing-case, fan- 
ning herself anxiously. Her face loomed 
palely from the shadow. 

“I’m not—they’re upstairs, 
but he cut her short. 

“It’s me,” he said abruptly. 
heaven’s sake, let’s 


” she began, 
“For 


my sister comes down! Hurry up—it’s 
stifling in here!” 

She gave a little gasp. 

“Oh,” she cried softly, “it’s you! I 


have to wait here—”’ 

“No, you don’t. We've got the kimono, 
all right! I had to see you—I’ll explain, 
when we get out,” he announced jerkily 
“For heaven’s sake, come on!” 


TARING at him, she rose slowly; 
caught in the rush of his nervous 


haste, she took his offered hand, and they | 


stumbled up the steps into the glare of 
the street. 

“How did you know—” she panted, 
dabbing at her forehead, but he cut her 
off remorselessly. 

“T know all about it!” he insisted. “I 
tell you, we must get out of here! What 
on earth possessed you to have the darn 
thing cleaned?” 

“T certainly wouldn’t do anything else,” 
she returned haughtily, matching her 
stride to his. “How did you suppose I 
could get it back?” 

“Well, it can’t be helped now,” he said. 


” 


“The thing is, my sister is determined to | 


find out about it, and I—we’ve got to fix 
it, somehow!” 
“Goodness, yes!” she sighed. 
ghastly? I never thought—” 
“Nor I.” 
For the first time he looked at her. 


Oh, 


“Isn’t it 


yes, 
She wore the prettiest possible 
frock, the color of a mauve petunia, with 
a wide blue girdle. 
greenish than he had thought; also, she 
seemed a little older. Pajamas were more 
youthful, evidently. 

“Where are we going?” she asked, with 
a trustful, expectant look at him. They 
seemed old friends. 


“She’s scared,” he thought, and vowed | | 








get out of this, before | 


then, | 


he would have known her. | 


Her eyes were less | 
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Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 








Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
‘‘Freezone’’ on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of ‘‘Freezone’’ for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn betwee 


| toes, and calluses, without pain, soren 





GENTS 


Besides Big Cash Profits 

Not a contest or guessing scheme. A straight 

out business offer to men ambitious to make 

money and willing to work. We have men 

making as high as $1,000 in 60 days selling 
Super Fyr-Fyter 

to garages, stores, hotels, factories, schools and 

homes. We train each man carefully, start him 

right, help him along, pay big commissions and 

offer a Ford Auto to hustlers without cost. 

Write us today—a post card will do. 

The Fyr-Fyter Ce, 1524 324 Fye-Fyter Blds., Dayton, Obie, 


97 Jewel _ 








Burlington 








=f 22 Down 


The 21-Jewel Burlington is sold Ly tH Se @ very low 
price and on the very special terms free examina- 
tion) of only $1. 00 do down. Send 3 “for information. 
h book ev 

Free Book pre te "fo designe an ———- cheraringe a0 ~ 
tifully {lustrated SS colors. Write :y today, 
A letter or a postcard will 
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to bring her safely out of this idiotic 
tangle. 

‘Oh, anywhere we can talk it over,” 
he said soothingly. “I’m sure we can 
head my sister off; it was her kimono, 
you know. We'll just put our heads to- 
gether— Oh, Lord! Don’t look up—I 
mean, keep steady, you know; I’m afraid 


"7? 


here’s my sister, now! 


HEY had marched around the block 
unconsciously, and Roddy was horri- 
ed to observe Sue advancing to meet 
them, an inquiring, if polite, smile on her 
handsome face. 

He drew a long breath and raised his 
hat as they met. 

‘Morning, Sue!” he saluted her cheer- 
fully. 

“Hello, Roddy!” she responded, and 
they passed. 

He glanced at his companion. She was 
looking easily ahead, a vague, polite smile 
directed nowhere in particular. A good 
sport! 

They walked two blocks in silence. At 
the door of an inviting tea-room, which 
described itself as “Ye Purple Parrot,” he 
halted. 

“Suppose we stop in here?” he sug- 
gested. “I’m perfectly hollow. This es- 
caping criminal business is an awful 
strain. 

‘I suppose we might,” she agreed. “I 
had to catch a train. I didn’t have much 
breakfast.” 

Seated opposite each other, they drew 
long breaths, looked aside, flushed slightly, 
and burst at the same moment into un- 
controllable laughter! 

“You certainly are a good sport, Miss 
—Miss Tallmadge,” he remembered. 

“My name is Wyckoff. Granny Tall- 
madge is my great-aunt,” she corrected. 
“TI had just come in from Cincinnati, and 
she let me stay in her apartment two or 
three days. That was how— Of course, 
there were no servants there.” 

“Of course. The same with me. Now, 
I've got it all arranged with that red- 
haired girl, and as soon as my sister 
knows that the difference has been paid, 
do you see, I think the girl will help us 
through. It’s the dates, unfortunately, 
that I’m afraid we can’t help her know- 
ing, and that’s—” 


“Oh, I know! But she can’t pos- 
sibly—” 

“She’s terribly clever. She writes 
books,” he interrupted gloomily. “TI’ll see 


what she’s found out today and let you 
know tomorrow. Where can I see you?” 

“I’m stopping with Granny. I came 
in from the country this morning. But 
do you think you ought to—right next 
door, you know—” 

“Pooh!” he answered daringly. ‘What 
of it? Sue never saw you before! I'll 
tell her I’m coming in to call!” 


BY the end‘of the luncheon it seemed 








that they had always known each other. | 


There was no nonsense about her; she 
was practical, and she had a sense of hu- 
mor. She was much amused at the red- 
haired girl’s interest and at her romantic 
Suspicions. And she was very hopeful 
about circumventing Sue. Roddy parted 


from her, after a long luncheon, feeling, 
as he expressed it, enormously bucked up. 
“Who’s your good-looking friend?” Sue 


lI did. I 
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How the Shape of My Nose 


Delayed Success 


By EDITH NELSON 


HAD tried so long to get into 
the movies. My Dramatic 
Course had been completed and 
I was ready to pursue my am- 
bitions. But each director had 
turned me away because of the shape 
of my nose. Each told me I had 
beautiful eyes, mouth and hair and 
would photograph well—but my nose “3 
was a “pug” nose—and they were @ 
seeking beauty. Again and again I 
met the same fate. I began to an- jj 
alyze myself. I had personality and \ 
charm. I had friends. 
well educated, and I had spent ten 
months studying Dramatic Art. In 
amateur theatricals my work was 
commended, and I just knew that I 
could succeed in motion pictures if 
only given an opportunity. I began 
to wonder why I could not secure 
employment as hundreds of other 
girls were doing. 












INALLY, late one afternoon, after an- 

other. “disappointment,” I stopped to 
watch a studio photographer who was tak- 
ing some still pictures of Miss B a 
well-known star. Extreme care was taken 
in arranging the desired poses. “Look up. 
ind over there,” and the photographer, point- 
ing to an object at my right, “a profile a 
“Oh, yes, yes,” said Miss B , instantly 
following the suggestion by assuming a pose 
in which she looked more charming than 
ever. I watched, I wondered, the camera 
clicked. As Miss B walked away, I 
carefully studied her features, her lips, her 
eves, her nose “She has the most beau- 
tiful nose I have ever seen,” I said. half 
audibly. ‘Yes, but I remember,” said Miss 
B ’s Maid, who was standing near me, 
“when she had a ‘pug’ nose, and she was 
only an extra girl, but look at her now 
How beautiful she is.” 




















N a flash my hopes soared. I pressed my 
new-made acquaintance for further com- 
ment. Gradually the story was unfolded to 
me. Miss B had had her nose re- 
shaped — yes, actually corrected—actually 
made over, and how wonderful, how beauti- 
ful it was now. This change perhaps had 
been the turning point in her career! It 
must also be the way of my success! “How 
did she accomplish it?” I asked feverishly 
of my friend. I was informed that M. Tri- 
lety, a face specialist of Binghamton, New 
York, had accomplished this for Miss B—— 
in the privacy of her home! 


THANKED my informant and turned 

back to my home, determined that the 
means of overcoming the obstacle that had 
hindered my progress was now open for me. 
I was bubbling over with hope and joy. I 
lost no time in writing M. Trilety for in- 
formation. I received full particulars. The 
treatment was so simple, the cost so reason- 
able, that I decided: to purchase it at once. 
could hardly wait to begin 
treatment. At last it arrived. To make my 
story short—in five weeks my nose was cor- 
rected and I easily secured a regular posi- 
tion with a producing company. I am now 
climbing fast—and I am happy. 





I was fairly Fy ‘ 












































































































































































TTENTION to your personal appearance is 
nowadays essential if you expect to succe 
in life. You must “look your best’”’ at all times. 
Your nose may be a hump, a hook, a pug, flat, 
long, pointed, broken, but the appliance of M. 
[rilety can correct it. His latest and newest 
nose shaper, “TRADOS,” Model 25, U. S. Pat- 
ent, corrects now all ill-shaped noses, without 
operation, quickly, safely, comfortably and per- 
manently. Diseased cases excepted. Model 25 
is the latest in nose shapers and surpasses all his 
previous Models and other Nose Shaper Patents 
by a large margin. It has six adjustable pres- 
sure regulators, is made of light polished metal, 


is firm and fits every nose comfortably. The in- 
side is upholstered with a fine chamois and no 
metal parts come in contact with the skin. Be- 


ing worn at night it does not interfere with your 
daily work. Thousands of unsolicited Testi- 
monials are in his possession, and his fifteen 
years of studying and manufacturing nose shap- 
ers is at your disposal, which guarantees you en- 
tire satisfaction and a perfectly shaped nose. 


LIP the coupon below, insert your name and 
address plainly, and send it today to M 
Trilety, Binghamton, N. Y., for the free book- 
let which tells you how to correct ill-shaped 
noses. Your money refundec vo 
satisfied, is his guaranty. 


are not 


PFUESCSCSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSessseseeesessesesses 


M. TRILETY, 

1884 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Please send me without ob- 

ligation your booklet which tells how to 

correct ill-shaped noses. 





Street Address 


Town 


BORE: ic456 di neanake ti ksiniesceancccnns 


. 
Also For Sale at First-class Drug Stores. 
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Write for Correct Dress Chart 8. 
The Baer 8 Wilde G 
ATTLEBORO -MASSACHUSETIS 
EACLUSIVE OWNER OF THE REG 
ISTERED TRADE MARK KUM-A- 
PART WHICH 1S DIE-STAMPED 
ON EVERY PROOUCT POR THE 
PROTECTION OF PURCHASERS 








ED 


possessions < the man | 


e dress preferences 
sehaite and disceming 5 = 


he Kuff Button The} Belt Buckle 


Clicks open. snaps ¢ and cant slip 
UP TO $25 THE PAIR. uP > FO $20.00 


RENE IT ale ——— a 

















THE 


solve the problem of your child's future training. 





RED BOOK M. AGAZINE’S Se hool Dep partment ‘will help 


See pages 7-1 2. 








comes, eer ae 
COFFEE 


Is a surprise 


eee Vea BLES SERS SESS 


COFFEE 


1 Comenn 
INEL “WA 6H 
Ow BO nN 


light to those who try 
for the first time 
results in perfect 
satisfaction whict 
continues wit 

its use. 


WHITE HOUSE TEAS 
always please. Five favor 
ite varieties in /, and / Ib 
sealed air-tight canister 


DWINELL WRIGHT 


| velously adept; 
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inquired frankly at dinner. “Do I knc 
her?” 

“IT don’t believe so,” he said eas 
“She’s a Miss Sally Wyckoff,’ from ( 
cinnati. She’s staying in this apartmer 
house with her grandmother or someth 
—old Mrs. Tallmadge.” 

“Oh,” said his sister-in-law. ‘“She’s 
pretty girl. Have you known her long 

“T haven’t seen her for a long tims 
he replied smoothly; ‘“‘she seems older 
had the idea she was much younger 
last time I saw her. She’s a nice g 
I’m going in for tea tomorrow.” 

“That’s good,” said Sue. “They w 
do a thing for me at Renée’s, till tl 
get the books back. I think I'll write 
the manager.” 

She stared at him curiously. 

“Why don’t you?” he agreed eas 
“Still, as long as you’ve got the jacket 
shouldn’t suppose they’d be much 
terested, Sis.” 

She frowned slightly. 

“Jacket?” she repeated. “Why do 
call it a jacket? It’s a kimono.” 

Roddy groaned inwardly. This ca 
of being too sure of oneself! Hang it a 

“7 call it a wrapper,” he said severe 
“but have it your own way. Are 
planning to write a detective story 
your next, or what?” 

“I may,” she returned quietly, 
looked at her plate. Roddy felt scare 

He felt bound to report this slip 
his to Sally the next day at tea, a 
accepted her rebuke meekly. Gran 
Tallmadge expressed a lively, not to ; 
pointed interest, in 
The girl picked them up in every ci 
it seemed. This vexed him a little 
had thought to have discovered her! 

She was in lilac, with a hydrang 
tinted sash wound about her slim h 
and Granny Tallmadge deplored 
choice. With company to tea, why had 
she worn her pretty blue? 

“T like Miss Wyckoff in blue, myse! 
Roddy remarked, smiling, and at her 


| pealing blush he felt at once strang: 
| ashamed and delighted. 


They went to the first concert of 
season, and after that to the Metropolit 
Museum. His new rooms were rea 
but little Robert was still away, and 
still slept in the Noah’s Ark bed; w 
notr 

“Would you like me to call on M 
Wyckoff?” 
the next week. 
silent as to her kimono, and Roddy | 
shamelessly begun to invent conversati: 


on the subject which required consult 
| tion in the apartment next door. 


he started to 
I wouldn 


“Just as you like,” 
swer; “not if you're busy, 
But-he found himself, 
ing eyes, answering doggedly: 
would be fine. I wish you would!” 


ATER Sally was asked in, alone, 
bridge, at which she turned out m 


her three feet across the hall, 
smiling. 

“Well, Rod, I like your girl!” he 
nounced jovially—and his brother 
conscious of an odd feeling in the pit 


his stomach and a tightness in the throat 
that was wha 


His girl! By George, 
she was, always had been! His girl! 


“all Sally’s beaux 


lf 


Sue suggested one day duri 
She had grown utte: 


under her laug 
“T think 


and Bob, having escort 
returnt 


Had 


) 








r 
L 


for 
lar- 
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When Granny had excused herself 
early, an evening or two after, to attend 
to Great-uncle Tallmadge, Roddy knew 
that he intended to tell her. He had 
spent most of the day planning his words 


and had arranged a series of conversa- | 
tional openings, under the impression that | 


the affair would work out like a chess- 
game. But Sally, bewitching in a sky- 
blue dress with no sleeves, persisted in 
arranging the conversation for herself, 
and discoursed delightfully upon his 
sister-in-law’s books. He couldn’t seem 
to get away from them. 


“Tt was so kind of her to call,” she | 


said, playing with a bunch of Russian 
violets. Where had they come from? He 
had sent her some tiny yellowish-pink 
roses. “I like Mrs. Drent so much.” 

“And she likes you,” he said eagerly. 
“She told me so yesterday. Of course 
she’d come.” 

““Of course?? Why?” 

She turned amused eyes on him. 

“For goodness’ sake, why wouldn’t she? 
She knows perfectly well.” 

“She knows—” 

A terrible, sudden fear shot through 


him. Was all this a mistake? He walked | 


juickly to the big chair where she sat, 
and snatched the violets out of her hand. 
“Why—you—you do, don’t you?” he 
asked huskily. ‘“You—you will, wont 
your 
' For the second time he saw her chalky 
white, but she smiled. 
“If—if you want me to—I will,” she 
said. And she was not really tall; only 
just tall enough! 


SINCE either Roddy or his partner 
must go to London for a few weeks | 


very soon, Sally and he decided to be 
married quickly and call the voyage a 
honeymoon; and now he must exclaim at 
a new present, every day. 

But one evening she brought him a 


beautiful lacquered box, long and fiat, | 


and laid it on his knees with startled eyes. 
“Look!” she said. 
He opened it and lifted out, gingerly, a 


mass of quaint, metal-embroidered, faint- | 


smelling silk. Dragons of blue and dull 


gold sprawled over it, and moons of rose- | 


color, vines of tarnished silver and strange 
birds of faded pink and sea green. Little 
balls of solid gold buttoned into tarnished 
loops. 

“What do you think it is?” she asked 
in a queer, choked voice. 

“Why, it’s a Chinese coat, isn’t it?” he 
said innocently. ‘Who sent it? It’s stun- 
hing. 


“Your sister sent it,” she answered.- 


“It’s a kimono!” 

He stared. 

“For Pete's sake!” he muttered. 

“Do you think—you don’t think—” 
Her voice quavered like a frightened 
child’s. 

“I don’t know what I think,” he said 
slowly. “She’s awful, Sue is. It’s writing 
books, I suppose.” 

They stared at each other, until sud- 
denly he pressed her head into his shoul- 
der 

“What do you care?” he whispered, 
pushing the honey-colored hair back from 
her ear; and then, after a moment: “I’ll 
tell you what, darling: we’d better be 
grateful she didn’t send you pajamas!” 
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greatest law of health, you naturally realize the importance 
of a clean skin. To be beautiful, a skin must be healthy. Grant- B 
ing, then, that a clean skin is usually a healthy one, it at once 9 
becomes important to discover the best method of keeping your | 
skin clean. Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream is the best skin cleanser 
you can buy. Use it at night to cleanse your skin thoroughly of the day’s grit. 


It clears out the pores and softens the skin. Above all, it keeps the skin iM 
absolutely clean. 


oO W JHEN you stop to think that cleanliness is probably the og 
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As most people use make-up in moderation these days, a clean skin is really 
essential. A dirty skin will not take make-up well. 4 
Get Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream today and try it. You will find it q 

an indispensable aid to your toilet. On sale everywhere. In tubes, 10c, 25c and f 
50c.. In jars, 35c, 50c, 85c and $1.50. 


A FREE.TRIAL—Write for a free tube of this perfect skin cleanser and coms 
plexion beautifier. Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 1635, D. & R. Building, N. Y. 
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PERFECT COLD CREAM 
‘The Kind That Keeps” 


Oe 3 
for coarse pores VENUS 


LIZABETH ARDEN, famous THIN 


specialist in the_care of the 
skin, prescribes VENETIAN LEADS 
PORE CREAM. A greaseless 
astringent cream that closes open 



















































































pores and corrects their laxness. For all 
Tones the skin cells, keeps the skin ‘ 
healthy and fine-textured. $1 thin lead 








Ask for booklet **The Quest of the Beautiful.” 


| Write for personal advice on the care of the skin | metal 
LIZABETH ARDEN || Pencils 


























VENUS 
} 673-E Fifth Avenue, New York THIN 
| 25 Old Bond Street, London | LEADS 
255 Rue St. nel Paris | BOX OF canthaaee 











superb qual- 
ity as in the 
famous 

VENUS PENCILS 
—the largest selling 
quality pencils in the 


wor 










































7 Degrees 
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If your dealer cannot 
supply you write us. 
Sample on request. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
216 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


VENUS EVERPOINTED PENCILS 
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A thousand other +eautiful Furnishings in latest | {| are simplest in operation, perfectly balanced, light 
styles. Save big money. Factory-to-Family prices. weight, Many styles and finishes. $1.00 to $50.00 
Pay as little as 8down. Small monthly payments. | Gold filled plain .. . $3.00 

Silver filled chased. . - 1.75 
1 to 4 Years to Pay Seciedio testis 
() Furnishings 1 Symphonic Pianos 
(7 Symphonola Phonographs Symphonic Player Pianos 5 








Check offer interested in and mail this adv.with full name and 
address TODAY" for FREE beautifully illustrated 104-Page Book. | 


Lattktt Co Jer, FRO-423 Buffalo, NY. 
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THE SECRET 
OF DRAWING 


TELL tell you the secret of drawing 
right here : It is learning of 
principles, observation, p caeites wk we 

severance, 


Ask any successful 
you the same, 


artist and he'll t 


No marvelous “secret” of drawing exists 
that will make you a success overnight. 
In any line of endeavor where fhe hand 
and the eye must b killed, practice is 
essential. But there is a great difference 
between just ““practice’’ and scientific 
practice that develops your talent o na 
sure foundation by the quickest possible 
method. The Federal Course does this in 
a truly fascinating manner, that makes 
your work a pleasure! 


Develop Your Talent 
At Home in Spare Time 


No previous training or experience is 
needed for the Federal Course, which 
clearly explains each step, and gives you 
individual personal criticisms on all your 
lessons. It has developed the crudest of 
beginners into commercial artists earn- 
ing good incomes,—in a fraction of the 

time they would otherwise have taken. 
Well trained artists earn $50, $75, $100, $150 
a week, and sometimes even more. It is 
thoroughly worth your while to train your 
ability, if you like to draw, for th« pusands 
of busine “88 firms pay millions of dollars 
annually for good advertising designs and 
drawings. 


Leading designers, artists, illustrating 
companies and hundreds of successful 
Federal Students have enthusiastically 
endorsed Federal Training. Among 
Federal Authors, whose help you get ex- 
clusively in the Federal Course, are 
many of the Best known artists and de- 
signers in America. 


Get This Free Book 
“YOUR FUTURE” 


and in 


If you are 16 years old or more 
send 


earnest about learning to draw, 
today for this free book. It is beautifully 
illustrated in colors, and tells every detail 
you need to know about the Federal 
Course. Itshows work of Fed- 
eral Students many of 
whom earn more 
fhan the course 

sts while 
studying. 


p rac tical re- 
sults—and gets 
them, Fill out, 
mail coupon 
NOW, kindly 
stating your 


age. 


COUPON 
Federal Schoo! of Commercial Designing 
736 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NAME 


= 


Occupation 


Write your address 
sinly in margin 
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| somehow!” 


she said coolly, 
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FIRES OF AMBITION 


(Continued from page 47) 


“Ts that a compliment?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well, Mr. Savage, you needn’t look so 
sheepish about it, I’m sure. You're a 
woman-hater. I'd be feeling you were 
more sincere if you asked me to go to the 
devil.” 

“Who told you that I was a woman- 
hater? Ruth?” 

She shook her head. 

“No one. It’s written on your coun- 
tenance, so that any woman may read and 
run. You say pleasant things as if they 
hurt you.” She laughed at him. ‘When 
you die, Mr. Savage, your ghost will be 
haunting the ruins of Blarney Castle.” 

He regarded her soberly. 

“No, I’m no blarney. But then, for 
the matter of that, I can’t remember your 
being any too pleasant to me, either.” 

“Oh, you think enough of yourself— 
to make the difference,” she said briskly. 

“We're well matched, then. Let’s call 
a truce. You're worth fighting, but I’d 
rather be friendly. What do you say?” 

His face broke into one of his rare 


| smiles, and he offered her his hand. 


“With all the will in the world,” she 
said. 


HE took her fingers in his big hand 
awkwardly, and gave a deep-chested 
laugh. 

“Good! Now we understand each 
other. I like you,” he said, looking down 
at her crushed fingers. “It isn’t often a 
woman interests me. You’re—well, you’re 
different, somehow. You’re devilish pretty 
and damned clever. I think you and I 
would get on together if you gave me the 
chance. . . You're right. I don’t like 
They’re either coquettish or 
sentimental. You're too intelligent to be 
either, but by the Lord, we do strike fire 
He leaned forward, seeking 
her gaze with his own. 

She looked down at her captured fin- 
gers in a moment of silence and then 
drew them away. 

“Maybe we'd strike it just as well,” 
“if you gave me the use 
of my hand. It’s no umbrella handle, Mr. 
Savage.” 

He stared at her, a frown struggling 
with his smile, sure that she had suc- 
ceeded in making him ridiculous. He 
wasn’t sure that he liked the sensation. 

“You know your way about, don't 
you?” he said, turning away testily. 

“Maybe I do. And I'll do you the 
credit of saying that if you’d held more 
women’s hands, you’d know better than 
to be squeezing the rings into their fin- 
gers.” 

“Oh! 
sorry.” 

“It’s not of the least consequence,” 
she replied coolly, examining her knuck- 
les. “They will be all right in a week 
or so.” 

He took out his cigarette-case 
opened it irritably. 

“What is it that has given you your 
diabolical ingenuity in guessing the exact 


I—I didn’t know. I—I’m 


and 


truth? I don’t make a practice of hold- 
ing women’s hands—” 

“Maybe that’s because they guessed 
what would be coming to them.” 

He turned toward her again. 

“Oh, hang it all! Listen to me, you 
little red-haired devil.” 

“T’ve done nothing else for ten min- 
utes.” 

“Wont you let me be serious?” 

“You're never anything but that. It’s 
the railroads in the cerebellum, maybe.” 

He strode up and down the studio 
floor, his hands deep in his pockets, a 
trail of smoke following his cigarette. 

“Damn it all,” he growled between 
smiles. “You've rubbed it into me 
enough, d’ye hear? I’m not used to be- 
ing made game of. I’d smother you with 
a cushion if I thought I could get away 
with it. I’m going to make you like me 
whether you want to or not. And I’m 
not a bad sort of a friend to have, I'll 
tell you.” 

“T didn’t say I don’t like you, Mr. 
Savage,” she said. “I even think I like 
you best when you roar. But don’t you 
think we’d better go back to the others?” 

He paused as though to speak, frown- 
ing at her as she turned toward the door 
into the corridor, then, thinking better of 
it, shrugged and followed. 

He was no match for her at the game 
they had played,—blundering materialism 
against sheer instinct,—and he followed 
her up the stairs into the hallway beyond 
And Mary, pleased with her skill at the 
game, now chose to be gentle; at the top 
step she turned and bent to him grace- 
fully. 

“Forgive me,” she whispered. 
adorable to tease.” 

And with that they joined the others 


“You're 


AUCTION gave way to dancing, in 
which Mary was quite at her ease 
The ice now broken, she found these peo- 
ple much like other people she knew, 
sheep who needed only the encourage- 
ment of an example—all except Gertrude 
Despard, whose dark gaze Mary felt bor- 
ing into the middle of her spine whenever 
she danced with Mr. Cheever. That af- 
fair, from Reggie’s confession, had come 
to an end; but Mary knew that she could 
never be forgiven for her part in it. She 
did not fear Mrs. Despard in the least, 
and took a mischievous pleasure in sitting 
out a dance with Phil Despard on the ter- 
race. There he told her of his ailments 
and his stamp-collections, and she imme- 
diately classified him with Lillian Savage, 
among the descendants of famous ances 
tors—continuing to descend. 

But it had not been wise to reckon so 
lightly with the one arch-enemy that sh« 
had created. Gertrude Despard was not 
the kind to forgive. At the risk of offend 
ing good taste, at which she scoffed as 
carelessly as at good morals, Gertrude 
played her card deliberately as Mary was 
about to leave with Mr. Cheever. Mary 
realized the imminence of the attack in 
the sweetness of Mrs. Despard’s smile. 
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“Dear Miss Ryan,” she said, seeking a | 
moment when most of the others were 
about them, “how lovely your frock is! 
Would you mind telling Mr. Wetherby in 
the morning to send me that new jade- | 
green chiffon?” 

[here was a silence. The offense was 
clearly intentional, and Mary flushed 

chtly, but met the other’s sneer with 
perfect poise. 

‘Oh, yes. I’m so sorry, Mrs. Des- 
’ she said with a smile. “But Reggie 
thought I looked so well in that frock, 
t I’ve decided to keep it for my- 
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There was a nervous titter from the | 
women. Mr. Cheever looked bewildered, 
and from the near background some- 
where came the booming bass of Bart 
Savage’s laughter. It was this laughter 
that lowered the high voltage of the situa- 











But Mrs. Despard only flushed hotly, 
iled, shrugged and turned away to her 
husband, who had just announced their 

tomobile, and in a moment the ten- 
sion was relaxed amid the chorus of fare- 
wells at the doorway and the impatient 
hum of the waiting limousines. 









[> her own room at the boarding-house, 
whither she had been brought by a 
nervous and somewhat dubious Mr. 
Cheever, Mary reconsidered the events 
of the evening with regret at the un- 
fortunate conclusion of a successful eve- 
ning, even though she had emerged with 
colors flying. But she was sorry that she | 
had been placed in a position where she | 
had been obliged to use such trenchant | 
weapons. Of course, the woman was a| 
cat, and she had done her cause no good 
by drawing attention to Mary’s caste. 
Mary had felt the sentiment, even among 
the women, to be all on her side. Mrs. 
Despard had lost. Mrs. Despard had 
lost her poise—and Madame Denise had 
lost a valuable customer. 

Of course, Reggie too, in a way, had 
lost. It might have been a feather in his 
cap to realize that the unfortunate con- 
versation revolved exclusively about his 
own personality, had that dubious 
triumph not been more than slightly 
tempered by his knowledge of Mary’s in- 
difference to him. The affair with Ger- 
trude was over, of course, and he was 
sure that he was jolly well out of that; 
but it wasn’t just the thing to have it 
end in a public scandal that would be in 
every reputable club in town within) 
twenty-four hours. And that jade-green | 
chiffon thing! He didn’t know anything 
about any jade-green chiffon. He | 
couldn’t for the life of him remember | 
Mary in any such dress. | 

All of these things he spoke about to 
Mary on their way home. Even in the| 
dim glow from the dash-light he could see | 
the hard little glitter in Mary’s eyes, but 
she said little until he spoke of the jade- 
green chiffon and then she laughed. 

“I know you haven’t seen it, Reggie 
dear. But you shall! So shall everybody. 
I'm going to wear it to the garden-féte 
at Wyanoke.” 

“Don’t you think that that would be— 
er—crowding the mourners just a little?” 
he asked dubiously. 

“Yes. That’s why I’m doing it.” 

“But don’t you see it will make you 
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You Can Easily Learn to Play Any Music on the 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR > 


Just As Hawaiians Do — Native Instructors Teach You QUICKLY! 


In Half an Hour You Will Be Playing “ALOHA”. Soon You Will Be Winning 
Praise Everywhere Playing “Stumbling”, “Three O'Clock in the Morning” 
“Hot Lips” and ALL Popular Music as Well as the Beautiful Hawaiian Melodies 


Here’s the chance ge *ve been waiting for—the cones | to play 
og a music quickly on the most entrancing instrument of the age— 
he Hawaiian Guitar. No previous musical knowledge necessary. 


ONLY FOUR MOTIONS TO LEARN 


and these you acquire in a few minutes. No 
troublesome scales or runs, you begin to play 
harmonious chords immediately! We don’t 
care if you never saw a note of music in your 
life, we guarantee to teach you to play just as 
the Hawaiians 
We Furnish Everything--a Boautiut, Ha- 
waiian ne Picks, etc., and S 

es of Music FREE! 
You have pr aa wanted to play some [nstrn- 
Respectful! yours, ment, so we have made it unusually easy for 
Louise R. ‘4 ond you by furnishing everything--a beautiful Ha- 
waiian Guitar, complete Conservatory Course 
of instruction and 52 pieces of especially se- 
lected music 





Here’sProof of our 
Remarkable Course 


an, Va. 

First Hawaiian C jonger- 
vatory of Music, Inc. 
It has been two: months 
since I have finished 
your course on the Ha- 
waiian Guitar and Ican 


FREE 


This $15 
Hawaiian 


with my playing ability 
since finishing your 








Koester School, 
314 ner Pranks St. oe 


You. wi 
ll. No Other Course I as Quickly d eli gz ie oa 
First Hawaiian C onser- with the fine 
vatory of Music, Inc. This fs the only enters ll Course where tone of this 
I shall certainly be very you get the personal instruc tion of Native _“ = S 
giadtorecommend your waiian Experts--Frank F Waiter Kolo- Splendid Ha- 


course whenever the 


moku, Lawrence Kalaluki and i Carl © Seville, fa- 
mous the world over and the most noted makers 
of phonograph records, supervise your playing. 
Mail Coupon for Details of FREE Offer 
Don’t wait another minute--clip, fill in and mail 
the cou and get full details of our re- | 
markable offer to teach you how to play the Ha- 
waiian Guitar just as the Hawaiians do. 


Wwaiian Guitar 


pre phoned me yet, and 
f he does not phone in 

a day or so, will write First Pewstien Conservatory of Music, In 
233 Broadway (Woolworth Bic ig. | NewYork 


poor me ot once details about your 52 easy lessons and 
er 


e ey er en- q FREE Hawaiian Guitar o! 

rollment, and I gall be Special  Sevangoments for Lessons if You 

giad at any tim our Own Instrument i N 

write a personal letter Special Courses under famous Teach- a aa Coa 

may suggest. ers, Tenor-Banjo, Violin, Banjo-Ukelele I Add 

Your former ¢ student, and Ukelele. Fine Toned Instruments ddress - -=-------- = - 
W. L. Walker FREE! 


I act a 





__ Prints name 36 and address clea: | 
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( | PF) dh This is the field for | 
the bookeeper and} | 
clerk with ambition. 
We prepare you in one years time to step into the bis 
money class as expert accountant and general a 
Send forour FREE BOOK ‘Breaking intoBusiness.’ 


it Today. 
AMERICAN | SCHOOL 
Dept. M.A. 481 . & S8th St, 


BE AN ARTIST 













WE CAN TEACH 
YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
spare time. Twenty-five years 
of successful teaching proves our 
ability. Artists receive large sal- 


aries, Write today for Art Year Book. 
SCH@L“A APPULED ART 


Room No. 4 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


-Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No onesees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deafand how 
I make you hear. Address Mgmcated Ber Brum 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
16 McKerchey Bidg.. 2619 Woodward Ave.. Detroit. Mich. 















You, Too, May Instantly 
Beautify Your Eyes With 
x a 





Just a touch of “MA 

| pam Sy ight, short, thin e' eyelashes 
tong ond temtie leas Yo: b 

rious, ereby g “f giving 














bonuty ‘al 
| any eres, Unlike other preparations —_ 
solute! pms and greaseless.will not 
. gorend and emear cffect will delight you. Use 
2 . : : by beautifu 
If you are thin and want to gain weight, Boch dainty tox contalnemirrorsndteess 
will send you a sample of the famous | TW shades: for Blondes. Black 
‘ os? ‘ B : : ~ for, Brunettes; 75¢ AT ¥ 
Alexander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do of direct from, . Accept on! only genuine 
— ‘ " oer " ‘ > “*MAYBEL: your setae tion is 
Ty —_ money—just your name and | Stud Ter oetthisad now 
address 


Alexander Laboratories, 


Kansas SEB Mo. 


3218 


_Maxbelline Co, 4750s 60 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Or BU} e-berte)etel 
Solitaire 
es GC a 


Seven perfectly cut, blue white Diamonds are so closely set in Platinum, 
and so exquisite is the workmanship, that the solitaire resemblance is 
actually startling. Looks like a 2 ct single Diamond. Don't send 
us a penny—we'll send the Ring very one penny in advance. 
Tf satistied, pay $2.00, then send the balance in ten months, 
$5.30 a month. If not satisfied, return. (Can be furnished in 
men’s setting without extra charge). 


FREE 
:W-SWEE 


DeLuxe Diamond 
1650 - 
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Book showing over 


T INC. 


1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The Girl 
with the 
"Wonderful B yes 


fog: you that girl—the charming person who 
fascinates by a mere glance? You could be, 
if you had long dark lashes to emphasize your eyes. 


Use WINX, the Liquid Lashlux 


It will bead 


your lashes and make them appear darker and 
heavier. Easily applied with the glass rod attached 
to the stopper, it lasts all day, unaffected even by 


Colleen Moore, 
Goldwyn Star, 
famous for her 
expressive eyes. 


harmless. 


75c. 


growth, apply Cream Lashlux at night. 


swimming or weeping at the theatre. 


Absolutely 


WINX, the Liquid Lashlux (black or brown), 


To nourish the lashes and promote their 


Cream 
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conspicuous —-I mean — 


| unpleasantly 
God knows there’s no reason 


about me? 
for that!” 
| “Tt’s not your fault, then,” 
with a hard little laugh. 
And after that, he had nothing more 
to say. 


she said 


Chapter Twelve 
W itl the passing of a few weeks 
Mary discovered to her surpri 
that the encounter with Mrs. Despard had 
proved of some advantage to her; for the 
story with the usual embroideries had 
passed from one club to another and was 
a topic for amusement over more than 
| one tea-table. But she was willing that 
the tongue of gossip should wag as 
chose; for scandal, unless based upon the 
‘ruth, could be lived down in time, and 
she knew that Reggie might be counted 
on to be warm in her defense. It was a 
small price to pay for the advantages 
that she had gained—a credit for clev: 
ness, a reputation for dining in good 
company, a name for being a dame of 
squires of the fashionable sort. All th 
things she considered calmly, like a busi- 
ness man planning his season’s publicity 
campaign. And to bring the picture 
the jade-green chiffon more definitely into 
the public eye, asserting at the same 
time her complete indifference to wh: 
people were saying of her, she boldly 
wore such a costume to Ruth Vander- 
| horst’s garden-féte at Wyanoke. 

“You are going it,” said Alan Wetherby 
as she emerged from the bedroom of her 
| small apartment after luncheon, where 
her maid—she had a maid now—had been 
| helping her into the famous frock. ‘The 
satisfaction of private grudges in th 
pubiic manner may be feminine, but it 
not business. You've lost Denise a good 

customer.” 

“T’ll bring you ten others. You shall 
see,” she announced confidently. 

| “It seems to me that you would do 
much better by the House this afternoon 
if you exhibited one of the new white 
crépe de chines. There’s a distinction in 
the newer lines—” 

“Too expensive-looking,” said Mary 
“Any mistake I make today must be on 

| the side of simplicity. A dozen women 
are ready to compare me with a chorus 
woman. I’m going to fool them and 
exasperate Gertrude Despard. Killing 
two birds with one stone. Sweet-gir!- 
graduate stuff for me—lilies of the val 
ley and an old-fashioned white Leghorn 
hat. Butter wont melt in my mouth, Mr 
Wetherby. Wont you let me have my 
own way?” 

“If I didn’t, you'd have it anyway,” he 
said with a shrug. 

She passed-behind him, gayly brushing 
| his bald head with her lips. ‘And vou 
| will let me have your limousine, wont 
| you? It would be in better taste than 

going with Reggie.” 

He shrugged. “Of course.” 

“You're a captivatin’ old Denise,” she 
said. “And since you’re a woman, there's 
no harm in my kissing your bald-spot.” 

He waited until he saw her off in the 
limousine and went afoot back to the 
shop, while Mary took her way toward 
Wyanoke seeking new fields to conquer. 
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‘HE was late in arriving—purposely so; 
7 and she trembled a little with excite- 
ment as she saw the rows of automobiles 

ong the half-mile length of carriage- 

ive. But her nervousness was not that 
fear or even of timidity; never in her 
> had she felt more keenly alive to the 
ioy of the moment or to the reality of 

r opportunities. 

Wyanoke had been built by Bob Van- 
derhorst’s grandfather at a time when 
Long Island was a social desert and 

icks were cheap. He could very easily 

ve erred in following the fashions of 
time in building in the gingerbread 
la style which characterized the period 
which he prospered. But instead of 

s, with surprisingly good taste, he had 

lowed established models of Georgian 

hitecture, and the result was an agree- 

e building of the Colonial style, set in 
a superb grove of trees with spacious 
lawns reaching to the cliff overlooking the 

iters of the Sound. 

\n orchestra was playing somewhere 
hen Mary arrived, and upon a stage 

‘cted for the purpose she could see 

bright colors of the frocks of girls 
dancing. She emerged from the house 

crossed the hundred yards of turf 
at separated her from the receiving 
irty, which was grouped against a vel- 
background of shrubs and trees. 
Mary was slightly self-conscious, alone, 
between gay groups of people all of whom 
were on friendly terms with one another; 
but she assumed a careless, interested 
air that she had studied before the cheval 
glass at home, strolling slowly toward 
figure of Ruth Vanderhorst, gaining 
onfidence from the memory of her last 
glimpse of herself, which had again told 
her that she was lovely. 

Her awkward moment passed with the 
greeting of her hostess. 

Oh, Mary—so glad! How perfectly 
bewitching!” And then mischievouslv: 
“7 that the frock that Reggie liked so 
much? 

Mary’s eyes sparkled. 

‘Poor Reggie! Is he here?” 

Ruth nodded. “Yes, but I’ve warned 
him that you weren't to parade him too 
much today. Bad form, what?” 

Mary agreed. “But I’ve got to be with 
somebody. You know I don’t know very 
many people,” she said. 

‘Don't worry. You’ve aroused some 
curiosity. Your reputation is half made. 
Already you number your friends by 
the enemies of Gertrude Despard, and 
they're not a few. MHere’s one. Oh, 
Eloise!” 
called, as a pretty woman passed 
I by. It was Mrs. Gordon-Knight, 
vho turned and greeted them. “I’ve so 

inted you to meet Miss Ryan. Please 

ce to her for my sake.” 

1 as lief be nice to her for her own,” 
the other pleasantly. “I’ve heard 
very sweet things about you, my 
from everybody.” This was a 
prevarication, deeply appreciated. 
ve you met Mrs. Hamill? Mr. Mait- 
[t's Miss Ryan, you know, who posed 
ie red-haired girl in Ruth’s picture.”’ 

h, reaily! How interesting!” 


| 
“ne 


\RY discovered almost at once that 
the very lightest patter of frivolity 
all that was required to keep the 
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_ disease is epidemic, 
we are warned against 


crowds. But we cannot escape 
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social contacts. So physicians 
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as the best practical means of 
preventing infection. 


The germs of disease will 
reach our throats no matter 
how carefully we guard against 
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of Formamint, the germ-killing 
throat tablet. 
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endorsing this method of throat 
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conversational ball in play. She drifted 
across the lawn with the others toward 
the dancing pavilion where the largest 
crowd was gathered. She was consciou 
of people looking at her, whether in in 
terest or curiosity she did not know o 
care, so long as they looked. She danced 
almost at once with Mr. Maitland, a tal! 
bespectacled young man immaculate 

white flannels, who turned out to be on 
of Ruth Vanderhorst’s stodgy cousin 
Men came seeking introductions, and 
Mary met many of them. It was tru 
that she played the game decorously 
aware that it was the acquaintance o 


| women that she needed most—the me 


would come of their own accord. As she 
had told Alan Wetherby, it was to b 

“the sweet-girl-graduate stuff’’—cordia 

ity without eagerness, demureness withou 
difidence. She was extremely polite t 

everyone, refusing dances with men, tha 
she might converse with stout and curious 
dowagers who sought of their own obser 

vation to classify her for their social co 

lections. One of these, a stout, red-faced 
person with an undershot jaw and rather 
a grenadier-like aspect, examined Mary 
rudely through her Jorgnon, speaking a 
last with a high, penetrating voice. 

“Miss Ryan. Oh! The young woman 
who—ah—quite so. Quite so! Vern 
glad to meet you, Miss Ryan. They say 
red hair is a sign of character. Is it? 
I like your looks. I wouldn’t say I did 
if I didn’t. Where did you get your dis 
tinction, my dear? Some Irish king, per- 
haps?” 

“T’m afraid not,” said Mary patiently 
“The Ryans are the Smith family of 
Ireland.” 

“Good! But there must be good Ryans 
and bad Ryans, just as there are good 
Smiths and bad Smiths. You belong to 
the good Ryans, I’m sure. Clever, too 
Any girl who can take Gertie Taylor 
down has my approval, even if she—” 

“Please—” 


NM ARY was rescued from this unpleas- 
ant catechism by Bart Savage, who 
under the plea of a new introduction led 
her away from the extraordinary woman. 
“Stuffy old busybody!” he muttered 
“Was she rude?” 

“No—just insolent. Who is she?” 

“Mrs. Robinson Merrick. Thinks she 
runs things.” 

“Does she?” 

“No. She belongs to the older crowd— 
been dead a hundred years and doesn’t 
know it yet.” 

“She’s a very pugnacious corpse,” ob- 
served Mary. 

He found a bench beyond a summer- 
house looking down upon the Sound—at 
this elevation shading from emerald at 
the pebbled beach, to the clearest 
sapphire, diminishing into opalescent tints 
toward the horizon. 

“Well,” he said after a moment, “what 
do you think of us?” 

She glanced up at him quickly. The 
question was such a true expression of his 
contempt for the things that she desired 

“T think it’s all very charming, espe- 


cially if I can be sure to find a stout 
knight to fend off the turbulent corpses.’ 


“Has everybody else been nice to you?” 
“Yes,” she said easily. “Why shouldn’t 


| they be?” 
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He refused to make the obvious reply. 


Because you work for a living. They | 


I'm sure I’ve never worked so hard 
y life as I have today.” 

[fo what end?” 

Just to amuse and be amused.” 


No one with any brains would do this | 


of thing just because they liked it.” 
Then what are you here for?” 
Because you are.” 

1at frankness rather took her off her 


I—so much so that she fell back un- | 


iously upon an instinctive phrase. 


sure, you're only fooling, Mr. Sav- | 


\m I? I wonder. 
my line at all. 
ng here. I left an important con- 
ce just to have this talk with you.” 
s fine to hear you,” she said with a 
“Maybe I was mistaken thinking 
had no way with women. 


Garden parties are 


It’s the truth. I wanted to see you.” 


Vell, here I am—a red-haired devil | 


o sofa-cushion to choke me with.” 
He smiled slowly. 
ou forget nothing. Then remember 
that I said I was going’to be your friend.” 
Whether it was a promise or a threat, 
I haven't been sleeping nights thinking of 
it,” she said gayly. 
brushed her frivolity away with a 
wave of his hand. “Tell me,” he 
“what is it that I can do f 


What do you mean?” 
What I say. I told you that I wanted 
to be your friend. You say I don’t like 
women. I've never had time to like ’em, 
even if I wanted to; and life for me has 
always been too big a thing to waste on 
this sort of rubbish. Idlers—spoiled 
women living according to a prescription, 
mischievous women looking for trouble, 
nental women trying to keep out of 
flappers smelling of bread and 
Good Lord!” 
Well,” she said expectantly 
paused 
“Well, you—you haven't had time to be 
spoiled yet. You're not sentimental, and 
you're not a flapper.” 
“There’s plenty of time to be mis- 
chie\ is in.” 
laughed. “You wont let anybody 
the best of you.” 
while I’ve a tongue to my head. 
e made an enemy, Mr. Savage. | 
t’s a poor beginning.” 
you've made two friends—that’s 
one 
gazed past him at the blue haze of 
stant Connecticut shore. 
| you think me worth while?” 


as he 


1 


she 
nc tly.” 
Mrs. Savage 


>) 


she asked quietly. 


searched her face, but she seemed 

ware of him. 

Mrs. Savage 

I like,’ he said. 

glad of that,” she returned easily. 

hould like her to like me. She is so 
I am not.” 


usually likes the | 





cate, gentle, correct—” 
nade a slight motion of impatience 


I had no business | 


But it’s a | 
» to lie with so straight a face, Mr. | 


for | 
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ill concealed. “Of course,” he muttere 
“She would be that.” 

A pause, and then with a frown: “\W} 
did you ask me about Mrs. Savage? 
questioned. 

She looked him in the eyes whimsically 

“For fear you might be thinking it ws 
your friendship alone that was most 
portant to me.” 

He stared at her a moment and 


| burst into laughter. 


| likes you. 


a rare one. Of course 
And isn’t my friendship 
portant to you at all?” 
“Yes, it is,” she replied impudently 
I wouldn’t be wasting my time with y 
“H-m! Well. Let’s come to the px 


“You're 


| What do you want of me?” 


She examined him with a tilted head 
“IT wonder,” she said, “how much 


| friendship is worth.” 


| 


I do. 


“Try me.” 

“You tempt me.” A pause, and ther 
“And if I told you that what I wai 
was something you couldn’t get for m 
what would you do?” 

“Get it just the same. 
want?” he asked again. 

She straightened and then made a s 
gesture toward the crowds behind then 

“This,”’ she said quietly. 

He stared at her for a moment, many 
thoughts flashing in his eyes. Then 
relaxed in a laugh. 

“Um—you mean it?’ 

“T do. I want what you'd be willing to 
throw away.” 

“Why?” 

“A whim. Because it’s something | 
haven’t got, maybe—social position. The 
secret is out. I'll let you call me a fool 
if you like.” 

“I’m tempted to,” he growled. 
didn’t think you were so stupid.” 

“Thanks. It’s the kind of stupidity 
that’s in the mind of every woman in 
America, only they all aren’t frank enough 
to say it. Social position—every woman 
wants it. Some of them are willing to 


What is it 


’ 


| wait—some hope for it for their children. 
| I want it for myself.” 


E frowned and made a wide gesture. 
“But you don’t know this crowd as 
You don’t know what you’re wanting 
—the shams, the lies and hypocrisies—” 

“I didn’t have to come just here to 


find those.” 


‘“There’s more than one cat like Gertie 
Despard.” 

“Sure. I’m one myself.” 

“And you're determined?” 

ae hay 

“Upon my word!” 
toe of his boot. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“T was just thinking that if you've de- 
cided to do this thing, nobody could step 
you.” 

“You’re not weakening?” 

“No. I’m not that sort. But there will 
be difficulties. If you were a man, the 
thing would be easy. But it’s the women 
who run this damned circus.” 

“Ves, of course. I shall need 
friends than Mrs. Vanderhorst.” 

“You mean—my wife?” 

She nodded. “If she hasn’t anything 
against me. I'll refer you both to Reggie 
for a character.” 

He looked at her, puzzled, and then 


He frowned at the 


more 





Ss” 


ng 
vie 


ien 
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smiled. “Of course. And where do I 
come in?” 

“You shall have the pleasure of,”—she 
hesitated,—“‘of coming to tea next fall 

my small apartment.” 

‘Next fall! What’s to prevent my 
coming next week?” 

“Nothing. 
vont be there.” 

‘You—” 

‘I’m sailing for Europe in a few days 

th Mr. Wetherby.” 

In reply to his sudden question, she 


plained the object of the voyage and | 


en quietly rose. 


| 
| 
| 


I'd be delighted. But I | 


‘I must see and listen some more, Mr. | 
savage. Don’t take my conversation too | 


seriously. Good-by.” 


‘I’m going to see you again before you 


|,” he growled. 

‘Are you? How nice! Where?” 
‘Will you take lunch with me—er 

: day after tomorrow?” 

If Mrs. Savage will permit—” 

Her persistent punctilio disturbed the 
ance of his restraint. 


‘Damn it, girl. I’m not in leading- | 


ngs,” he said explosively. 

She halted, turning toward him again. 

‘But you have a fearful bad temper,” 
she said with a quick smile. “I'll make 


an exception this once, if you’ll promise 


not to swear.” 
Good!” He grinned in satisfaction. 
‘The Ritz, then. Thursday at one- 
” 
thirty. 


Chapter Thirteen 


\ ARY made him take her back to the 
4 dancing-floor, where Mr. Cheever 
found her. She was in a high humor. 
From worry that her indifference and im- 
pudence with Bart Savage had overshot 
the mark, she now saw that she had made 
no mistake in judging his possible reac- 
tions to her levity. She had aroused his 
interest from the first, and continued to 
arouse it. She knew nothing of him except 
that he had a reputation for being a man’s 
man and not a woman’s, a fact which 
explained his unwieldy gallantry. It was 
a feather in her cap to have won the in- 
terest of such a man, but his eagerness, 
especially if it took no count of the con- 
ventions, might be inconvenient and just 
a trifle disturbing. She must keep a sharp 
lookout. 

Reggie Cheever was sulky when they 
lanced—an attitude that became him not 
at all. She liked Reggie; his careless 
graces of mind and body were more to her 
taste than the heavy masculinity of 
Bart Savage, whose sex obtruded, whose 
physical strength had oppressed her—the 
sense of unknown forces under rigid con- 
trol. Poor Reggie was as transparent as 
the ambient air of the June day and held 
no threat that she had not already met 
and vanquished. Perhaps she liked him 
the more because she had decided that he 
was not for her. She owed him friend- 
ship, and that was just what she gave 
him. But she only danced once, and then 
they joined Ruth Vanderhorst, Eloise 
Knight and a few others, who were having 
tea and cigarettes in the pergola. As 
Mary approached, there was some fun and 


mischief at the expense of the jade-green | 


irock and of Reggie. For Mrs. Despard, 





“Now my skin’s 
as smooth as satin” 


“No more pimples, blackheads or boils. 
T’ve taken three bottles of Yeast Foam 
Tablets and for the first time in months 
my skin now is smooth as satin.” Yeast 
Foam Tablets correct these skin ailments 
in the natural way—by reaching the root 
of the trouble and supplying the system 
with an element necessary to a correct 
diet and good health. 

Made of whole, selected yeast. Easy to 
take; they keep and they don’t cause gas. 
Unexcelled for appetite and digestion 
troubles. For adults and children, too. 
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Sold by all druggists. 
Made by the makers of 


A Tonic Food 


Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast 


Yeast FoamTablets 





Your name 


Send for large free sample —Yeast Foam Tablets 








Address 











Rien: 





Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago RB-4 











MAKE MONEY. 
AT HOME 


1U CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple “Instructograph’’ 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week, Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
200 Adams Bldg. Toronto, Canada, 


\‘*‘Why Didn’t Some One 
Think of It Before?”’ 


|Happy women users are asking this question about 
| the RUB-LESS washboard. 
|Remember that rubber easily erases marks? How about 
dirt? RUB-LESS answers that question. Stout wooden 
frame. Rubbing surface heavy, resilient fine-toothed 
rubber. Guaranteed fortwo years. Won't rust or crack 
or break. Nosore knuckles. Reduces labor two-thirds. 
RUB-LESS is little sister to friend washing machine. 
Sent ©. O. D., postage prepaid, for $1.50. If grocer or 
hardware man can’t supply send his name with order and 
receive gift of pocket edition of**Love Sonnets’ by Shake- 
speare. Return RUB-LESS at ourexpense if not satisfied. 

Agents desired. Have other fine lines—men 

or women—for own business building. Write 

for booklet “Road to Happiness.’ Address 


|T. Delaney, FEDERAL RUBBER GOODS CO., Akron, Ohio 








Gray Hair 
banished 


15 mutes 


(Tizard 


Thousands of American tourists have brought 
“INECTO RAPID” from Europe. It can now be 
obtained in America. Its progressive features 
represent 50 years’ advance over all other Hair 
coloring preparations. 
“INECTO RAPID” is used exclusively by 97 per 
cent of the best European beauty parlors. The 
finest beauty establishments in America have now 
adopted it. 
*“‘*INECTO RAPID” is specifically guaranteed to 
color naturally gray, faded or streaked hair to its 
original shade in fifteen minutes. The color is aé- 
. It is so natural it cannot be 
under a microscope. It 
cannot injure the hair, or interfere with its growth. 
““INECTO RAPID" is the discovery of Dr. Emile 
of the University of Paris, and differs absolutely 
from all other hair colorings because it repigmen- 
tizes the hair shaft instead of only coating the 
surface. 
Thousands of women apply it in the privacy of 
their own homes with perfect success. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write for particulars with proof and 
our “*Beauty Analysis Chart’* Form E-2. 


INECTO, Inec., Salons and Laboratories 
33-35 West 46th Street. New York, N. Y. 











BRUSHES 


For Household and Family re- 
quirements. Best quality, long 
wearing, perfect working. Ex- 
tensive assortment,—every | 


brush needed for home life. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A, 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $758 &°9 SHOES ssowour 


AND WOMEN 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 
BECAUSE ¥ a L. Douglas has been making surpassingly 
zood shoes for forty-six years. This experience 
of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 
W. L. DOUGLAS ame and portrait is the best known * 
shoe Trade Mark in the world. It 4 
stands for the highest standard of quality, style and ‘ AS : ee 
workmanship at the lowest possible cost. the catechism of the grenadierlike dowa 
No Matter Where You Live ger, Mary had received two snubs, one 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. from the high-flown Mrs. Garrigues, who 
If not convenient to call at one of our 116 stores in the was a social climber and not any too sur 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. Sheet Mie eee anaes Meat i 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed of hersell. Mary was to discover that the 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every snubs were usually to be expected fror 
pair wong” Ane shoes — the factory. — sub- people whose own social position was not 
stitutes. © Petese ans Che came etarywaees. any too secure—and in their malice they 
revealed themselves. The other snub was 
from Mrs. Northrup, who was inclined to 


If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
TO MERCHANTS: } no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write today “¥ ‘ a 

for exclusive rights to handle this quick be friendly with Gertrude Despard—at 

|least, so Mary explained it to herself 

But Mary didn’t mind.. This was the 

|price she had expected to pay for ad- 


_ selling, quick turn-over line. 
vancement, and she had already dis- 


B e counted it. Altogether, she was satisfied 
vurlington with her venture, which she had known 


might add to the indignity already in 
| flicted by Mrs. Despard, for she knew 
|that those who had climbed or were 
climbing over the shoulders of other 
might be counted on for an awkward kick 
or two on their way. Snobs! She was 
familiar with the breed, for she had found 


after accepting Ruth’s invitation, had, it 
seemed, decided to have a headache. 

“I’m afraid Reggie must have told her 
what you were wearing today, Mary,” 
said Ruth. ‘Nothing else can explain her 
absence.” 

“Oh, I say,” said Reggie. 
on that rubbish, will you?” 

“Poor dear!” put in Eloise with a 
glance at Mary. ‘He loves so madly and 
so often.” 
| As some compensation for this, Mary 
took Reggie back to town in her car. 


“Do let up 














RETROSPECT of the afternoon was 
distinctly encouraging. Aside fron 





























President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co, 
156 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass, 
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By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 


nO pO Dom 


The 21-Jewel Burlington is sold to yee 8 
price and on the very special terms (after ieee = 
tion) of only $1.00 down. Send today for information. 


Send for the most complete wat | book ever 
k eeedegee. 100 Geclgne ee wings beau- 

by~ 4 Mastrated in colors. t today. It free. 

A let ® postcard will do. 


Write f 
Burlington Watch Co, 3th St; & Marshan sive. 














High Schoo 
Course in 
Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 


successful business career his simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 
ing professions. 
o matter what your business 
yy may be, you can’t 
succeed without spe- 
unrse aie y training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 
need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin. 
American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. H-481, Chicago, 
Dept. H-481 
American School Or, it 4 Ave., and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the ‘subject checked and how | 
you will help me win success, 
Architect 
Building Contractor 
Automobile Engineer 
Automobile Repairman 
Civil Engineer 


Law. 
: Machine Shop Practice 
Photoplay Writer 
..Mechanical Engineer 
hop Superintendent 
. Employment Magager 
team Engineer 
oremanship 
anitary Engineer 
Surveyor (and Mapping) 
Te ngineer 
7 elegraph Engineer 
iigh School Graduate 
‘ire Insurance Expert 
Wireless io 
Undecided 


Structural Engineer 
...Business Manager 
«-+--Cert, Public Accountant 
... Accountant and Auditor 
. Bookkeeper 
Draftsman and Desig 
«--..-Klectrical Engineer 
..Electric Light and Power 
General Education 
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-Business Law 
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eyes. on 
one can adjust it. 


67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, | 
Clever Breaks, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Sub- | 
jec ts. including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz 
5,000 words. A Postal brings our FREE Special a 


Waterman Piano School 286 foe Angeles, Call Cait 


You can earn $15 to $50 a week writing show 
cards in your own home.—No canvassing.—A 
leasant profitable profession easily and quickly 
oows by our new simple graphic block system. 
Artistic ability not necessary.—We teach you 
and supply you — a zo 
t. Full particulars and 

iLSON METHODS LIMITED — DEPT. a 

64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 





The country’s finest ad- 
A Music School? vertise in The Red Book 
Magazine and you cannot go astray in sele ting a 
school from page twelve. They invite correspon- 
dence. If you need help in making a selection, 
we shall be glad to advise you. Enclose stamped 
envelope and _ address: 
The Director. School Department 
THE Rep Book MAGAZINE 


3% West 4nd Street New York City 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


**Lhear you. I can hear 
now on well v ———. 


“How 

MORLEY PHONE. wee, 

@ pair in my ears now, but t 

are invisible. | would not oe 
them in, myself, only 


that | hear all right. The 


Morley Phone 
for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 

f nents ny- 
= one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 














Invisible, 


| THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


Space Fillers, Sax Siurs, Triple Bass, 


them in low places as well as high—Miss 
Kramer, the desk girl at Wittmaier’s, wa 
a snob, Sadie Arnowitz another. Miss 
Kramer's self-esteem centered about her 
“| patent-leather shoes, Mrs. Garrigues’ 
about her visiting list. Miss Kramer 
had eaten humble pie before Mary had 
left the Hygrade. Mrs. Garrigues— 
Mary’s lips drew down at the corners 
Well—one day perhaps Mrs. Garrigues 
would realize her mistake. 


HERE were many things to do before 
Mary sailed for Europe. There was 
Joe Bass to see again, of course. She had 
to tell him of her good fortune at the 
shop, to describe to him with the light 
me touch which she was learning to command, 
the dinner at the Vanderhorsts and the 
| garden-féte that had followed it. They 
| had taken a walk in the Park; and Joe, 
| who had stolen an hour from his work, 
listened with the old interest that he al- 
ways had for Mary and her doings. But 
| he was a different Joe Bass from the boy 
| that she had known. Wisdom had sobered 
him, and knowledge had given him power 
In the brief moments that she could spare 
from herself, she noticed that he had im- 
proved—that success had given him a 
new assurance, that he was more care- 
fully groomed, and that his clothes were 
of a better cut. 

“I always said that you’d go farther 
than I did, Mary, and faster,’ he ob- 
served. “You're brilliant; I’m just a 
plodder.” 
| “It’s hit or miss with me, Joe. It al- 
| ways was that way. But somehow, so far 
|I seem to have hit. I’ve got brains, but no 
|mind—if you know what I mean. I can 
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only see the things I want to do, whether | 
they’re right or not. You never see them | 
it all uniess they’re right. I wish I had 
your saneness, Joe.” 

“And be still at Wittmaier’s? No. It’s 
he imaginative quality that’s made you 
vhat you are. You deal with abstrac- 
ions. I shouldn’t know one if I saw it.” 

She did not dwell long upon the atten- 
ions of Mr. Savage, for fear that he 
iight misunderstand her, as he was likely 
o do in matters that involved his own 
eelings; and she said nothing of the 
ncheon for two at the Ritz, which FIRE ARMS 
till loomed large in her mind. Nor did iia . 
he tell Joe that Mr. Bart Savage had THE ARM OF 
iid her that he too was going to Europe | iy Wp Dm ©) 24D) 50 
ery soon, and that he intended to see 
ier in Paris. 

He bade her good-by at the door of her 
partment building, for the hour was late. 
fe said nothing of the constancy of his 
affection. Her mood somehow was not 
ght for it. His love for Mary was too 
icred a thing to find its proper dignity 
in an hour such as this; and so with a 
promise to see her off at the steamer, he 
eft her. 





The ensuing episodes in the amaz- 

ing progress of Mary Ryan are of 

special interest. Don’t fail to read 

of them in the next—the May— 
issue of this magazine. 


Hello, Central 


Emergency Call 
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For the protection of your 
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cs | ts me and property against 


‘Why, Milo!” She stretched out her unlawful intrusion, a Colt is 
arms. “You old heart of gold!” Her lips 


were quivering. “‘Oh,I’m sogladtosee you!” today most essential. 
Then Milo knew why he had come Send for booklet, “Romance of a Colt ” 


home. And the knowledge was stupen- ; 

dous in its effects. It was the biggest COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS. MMS. CO. “HARTFORD, GONR. 
2 aaa _ | Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 

thing his life had ever known. 717 Market Street; San Francisco, Calif. 

That Sunday evening as he and Pru- 
dence Place sat with shoulders touching at 
a concert in the Carnegie Lyceum, the 
Fates, seated at a linotype machine in- 
stead of the traditional loom, were weav- 
ing for Milo Jenks a colorful fabric. 

It was on exhibition next morning when 
Milo arrived at the bank. He appeared 
at the usual hour, and had no reason for 
expecting other than usual conditions. 
But he was immediately apprised of an 
unwonted atmosphere. He first noticed 
smiling glances of clerks and other under- 
lings as he entered the corridor. Then 
about his desk was a group of men who ; . t 
had just finished setting up a large white cles ask ye renin Bn been used and endorsed by the 


: : é a : 2 , - , Id’s greatest artists because 
yjlacard, bearing ] : “Jenks 75— weeks. We have successfully wor 8 
E 7 76 ~s 6 the egend Jenks 7 treated more than 45,000cases the past 20 years. they are 
ireen 76. 


—easier to play 
‘Yeea, Jenks!” Bloxom, the receiving 














Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 


age, who suffered for many 


Jazzical Clown 
Plays a CONN 
Insist on a Conn and you'll learn 
to play quickly. For half acen- 
tury Conn instruments of every 
kind forband and orchestra have 


was helpless, unable to rise 
¥from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 


30 Days’ Trial Free —perfect in tone and tune 
teller, seized him by the hand. 


Bully boy, Jenks.” The paying teller’s 
hand descended upon his shoulder. 

Milo, who had fortified himself with 
brazen mendacity in the course of his 
journey downtown to the bank, was non- 
plused by this jovial assault, but not, as 
might otherwise have been the case, men- 

lly disintegrated. Besides he noted 
Rossiter’s envious smile. He drew him- 
sell erect. 

‘What’s the celebration, gentlemen?” 
he asked calmly. 

‘As if you had to ask, Jenks.” Bloxom 
thrust before him a newspaper, open at 





We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Everysufferer withaweak- ; 
ened ordeformed spineowes ¢ 
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Send For Our Free Book. 
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aid us in giving you definite infor- 
mat 20. 
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More Conn saxophones are 
sold than any other make in the 
world. The great jazz kings and 
popular record makers prefer 
Conns for their exclusive fea- 
tures. 
Free Trial; Easy Payments. 
Write for details, mentioning 
instrument. 
Conn violins possess wonder- 
ful tone. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 435 Conn Bidg., 


Elkhart, Ind. wy 
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SAY “‘BAYER’”’ when you buy. 


Aspi 





Insist! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets, you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by 
physicians over 23 years and proved safe by millions for 





Colds Headache 
Toothache Rheumatism 
Neuritis Lumbago 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept only “‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 





Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacia 
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a . 
keeps fit 
Perhaps you saw him this morning. 
His step was buoyant. He was off to 
work with a smile. He knows that 
good health is a determining factor in 
his success. He takes no chances with 
constipation, which impairs efficiency. 
Make sure that he is not more fit than 
you. Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets are a 
matchless corrective for constipation. 
Made of pure vegetable ingredients 
mixed with olive oil, you will know 
them by their olive color. They area 
safe substitute for dangerous calomel 
and form no harmful habit. Price 15 

and 30 cents, at all druggists. 
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the sporting page. There was ¢ marked 
paragraph from a Jersey coast resort 
headed: “Jenks defeats Green.” 

The article stated briefly that in a 
special ‘match M. Jenks had defeated 
Sandy Green, the professional of the Sag- 
way Country Club, one up the previous 
day. The score by holes followed. Milo 
never blinked. 

“Well?” He laughed shortly. “What 
all the row? Good heavens! Anyone’d 
think I had beaten Walter Hagen.” He 
swept his arms apart. “Now clear out 
I’ve got work to do.” 

Rossiter lingered. A bluffer and brag 
gart himself, fawning came easily. 

“I was thinking, Milo, I might take 
you om for a game sometime. But 
guess I’m hardly in your class.” 

“Oh, well,”—Milo sat at his desk and 
shrugged,—‘‘it’s all sport. I’m dated up 


| way ahead, practically through the whole 


season. But sometime—we’ll see.” 
Involuntarily Milo glanced at his cal 
endar. Pudder was scheduled to retire 
on the first of July. 
At noon the president-of the bank seni 


for Jenks. 

“Well, Jenks,” he said, “what’s this 
What’s this? Some one left this clipping 
on my desk. Missed it in the paper. So 
the bank has an expert, eh! What?” 

“OQh—” Jenks blushed and shrugged. 

Mr. Bayard took off his eyeglasses and 
rubbed his nose. 

“Out with it, out with it, my boy 
Don’t be so demned backward about com 
ing forward. Here you play golf better 
than any of us, and you've never let any- 
one know it. Nothing in that, Jenks 
| That’s no way to get on in the world 
Advertise yourself. Toot your horn 
Stick out your chest. . All right 
Merely wanted to congratulate you.” 


AYARD turned to his desk with a ges 

ture of dismissal. That night Milo 
went home in gloomy mood. Truthful! 
ness had ever been one of his cardinal 
virtues, and the dark labyrinth into which 
he had strayed oppressed his soul. More 
over, there were forebodings as to the 
future. Later, in the soft darkness of a 
corner of the veranda, he bared his soul 
to Prudence Place. 

She pressed his hand tightly. 

“Milo,” she said, “I don’t wish to seem 
a casuist. Yet you deserve to succeed 
Mr. Pudder. You’ve worked hard, and 
it’s your right. Yet simply because 
you’ve devoted yourself to the bank, you 
are set down as going to seed. That is 
unjust, and it is right for you to try to 
give a better impression of yourself. 

“Of course,” she went on after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “if you were going right 
on pretending about golf and never play- 
ing at all, that would be wrong. But you 
see,” she smiled, “you’re going to learn 
to play well. So what you’re doing at 
the bank is merely discounting the fu- 
ture.” 

“But,’—Milo raised his head desper- 
ately, — “you see, Prudence, sweetheart, 
that’s just what I’m noé¢ going to do. | 
hate the game, and I can’t play it, and | 
never can learn to play it.” 

“Oh, yes, you can, Milo. There’s a 
fine teacher at Van Cortland, and you're 
going to start right in and—” 

“Prudence, I’m not.” 

“Milo, you are. How 


silly!) As a 
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matier of fact, you simply have to; | 
therc’s no way out now. You have made 
certain statements at the bank. The | 
time will surely come when you'll have to 
make good.” 


‘If I’m made cashier on July 1,” he 
lefiantly, “I wont have to make 


said : 
good I mean, I don’t care whether I | 
make good or not.” 


Prudence shook her head. 
a Bayard might care,’ she sug- 





gestcu. 

Milo groaned. 
So you see, dear,” said Prudence, “the 
r we begin the better.” 


soo! 

“Yes, I see.” Moved by her confidence 
and courage, he brightened. ‘“We’ll begin 
Saturday, real intensive work. And now” 


—he seized her hand—‘I want to tell you 
how l’ve looked forward all day to seeing 
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H*? Milo Jenks been gifted with 
4 vision qualified to follow the devious 
movements of Rossiter, beginning next 
day, he would have realized even more 
poignantly than he did the necessity for 
quick action in his acquirement of facility 
in the game of golf. 

First of all, the indomitable young man 
pursued inquiries designed to remove, or 
rather establish, gathering doubts as to 
the real identity of the golfer Jenks who 
had defeated the professional Green. 
This was tasiet than Milo, in his igno- 
rance of the garne and related personal- 
ities, would have thought to be the case, 
had he even thought about that particular 
aspect of the situation at all. 

Indeed, Rossiter’s task involved noth- | 
ing more arduous than calling up his 
favorite golfing writer and learning that | 
the Jenks who figured at Sagway was | 
Milton Jenks, a young Midwestern ama- 
teur of growing repute. No scholar dis- 
covering flaws of power sufficient to blast 
into pieces the carefully constructed 
theory of a fetlow-philosopher ever re- 
joiced so grimly over his act of icono- 
clasm as Rossiter did when he came into 
possession of this knowledge. 

His first act was to enter the private 
office of Meachin, the vice-president. He 
went bearing not only information, but a 
suggestion respectfully forwarded. At 
the first Meachin scowled; at the second 
he nodded. He even chuckled. 

Rossiter returned blithely to his desk. | 

“Well, Jenks, who are you going to | 
beat this week-end?” There was an un- | 
dercurrent of menace in the apparently | 
jovial remark that Milo caught instantly. | 
He raised his head quickly and studied | 
the man. Then for the first time in his | 
life he gave vent to sharp irritation. 

“That’s none of your business,” he 
said. He rose from his desk and came 
over to the man. “Look here, Rossiter, 
I haven’t liked your manner lately. Here- 
after if you want to converse with me, 
you'll have to confine yourself strictly to 
business.” 

Milo’s face was so red and the hand in 
which he held a paper-cutter quivered so 
vengefully that Rossiter, who had no great 
amount of nerve, quaked inwardly. How- 
ever, he maintained a bold face. 

‘Don’t be a fool, Jenks.” 

“Remember what I say, please.” 

Milo went back to his desk, and there- 











after the day found him totally unfitted 
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scouring—né harm to plumbing con- 
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the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
is now more than ever the key-note of success, Bow- 
Legged and Knock-Kneed men and women, both 
young and old, will be glad to hear that I have now 
ready for market my new appliance, which will suc 
cessfully straighten, within a short time, bow-legged 
ness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and per 
manently without pain, operation or discomfort 
Will not interfere with your daily work, being worn 
at night My new “‘Lim-Straitner,’’ Model 1s, I 
Patent, is easy to adjust; its result will save you 
soon from further humiliation, and improve your 
personal appearance 100 per cen 

V rite today for my free copyrighted physiological 

and anatomical book which tells you how to correct 
bow and knock-kneed legs without any obligation on 
your part. Enclose a dime for postage 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
608-L. Ackerman Building Binghamton, N. Y. 








for his duties. And the worst of it was 
| that a mistake he made involved a matter 
that came under Meachin’s attention. It 
was by all odds the worst seven hours 
Milo had experienced in his business 
career. 
| In the remaining days of the week 
Milo would have been dense not to have 
caught hint of a gathering of evil portents 
about the bank. He knew that the matter 
of a successor to Pudder was now under 
| active discussion by the board, and had 
| reason to believe that Pudder’s feeble 
| voice, if none other, was being raised in 
his favor. As for Rossiter, he was scru- 
pulously, even ominously polite. 
| To make matters worse, Prudence 
| Place had been called to her home in 
Delaware on a matter of family business 
that demanded her presence; and Milo, 
lacking the bulwark of her brave opti- 
mism, was thus doubly forlorn. He 
| looked forward to a week-end of trout- 
| fishing not only as a consolation in her 
absence but as a desperate mental neces- 
| sity. 
| ATURDAY morning Milo reached the 
office half an hour ahead of time and 
deposited his bag of golf-clubs in a corner. 
Rossiter arrived in due time, glanced 
eagerly about and then turned away, con- 
cealing a smile as he went to his desk. 
He also had brought his golfing outfit. 
The two men had ceased saying good- 
morning to each other. 
The morning went on. 
know what oppressed him. But all about 
he seemed to catch a sense of something 
imminent, as though the clouds that had 


cyclonic symptoms. And precisely at 
eleven o’clock the cataclysm came. 

Phineas Bayard, the president, walked 
into the office. He was smiling, rubbing 
his hands. 
pearance or demeanor. But his words 
were hideous in their import. 

“Jenks,” he said, “you’re the man to 
save the day for me. 
portant golf-match on?” 

“Why—why, no; that is, I—I—” 
gazed up at his superior. “I—” 

“Well, then, that’s fine. Arbuthnot has 
been beating me regularly at golf all 
| season, and today Meachin had the im- 

pudence to suggest that Arbuthnot and 
young Rossiter, there, could beat you and 
| me out at Sagamore this afternoon. I’ve 
bet him fifty dollars they can’t. Of 
course, I’m only fair, Jenks. But you—” 
The president chuckled and turned to 
| Rossiter. “How about you? Can you 
join in?” 

Rossiter promptly said he would be 
| only too delighted. 

“But I’m sorry you bet, sir,” he added 
| with characteristic impudence, “because 
I’m afraid Mr. Arbuthnot and I will! win.” 

The Arbuthnot in question was chair- 
man of the board of a rival bank. He 
and Bayard had been associated in bank- 





ing in their younger days, and the com- | 


mon interest of golf had brought them to- 


gether again after a lapse of many years. | 


Rossiter’s boast pleased the president. 
He grimaced at the young man. 
| “We'll see, young man; we'll see. We—” 
| “But Mr. Bayard—” Milo had risen 
| desperately to his feet. “I’m sorry, but 
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fraid I’m not terribly fit today. 
,ad neuritis in both my arms that—” 
ha!” Rossiter advanced into the 


tion. “I guess the neuritis isn’t so | 


to keep him away from the game. 

are his clubs there.” 

, whose mood was of the murder- 
known to the mother animal in 

ng her young against the attack of 

powerful aggressors, gestured. 

as merely going out to see if I 
work out the kinks. You see, 

Viens 


right, all right,” interrupted the | 


nt testily. “You may just as well 
it the kinks in a game. Be ready 
e in half an hour. My care is out- 
Then, as though recalling certain 
ions of the vice-president’s con- 
‘ his belief that Jenks was a sport- 
postor, Bayard frowned. “And I 
Jenks,” he added, “that you'll 
jut those kinks as quickly as pos- 
I've got fifty dollars on this game.” 


vent out of the office. Rossiter 

nt quietly to his desk; and Jenks, 

world crumbling about his ears, 

letter-paper in front of him, 
wrote briefly, and sealed what he. had 
written in an envelope. This he addressed 
to Phineas Bayard and placed it in an 
inside pocket. 
period of grace allotted before he em- 
barked in Bayard’s car of evil destiny 
he occupied in formulating and rehearsing 
the speech he should make in delivering 
the note when the golf-game was over 
and the president had requested his resig- 
nation from the bank. 

“There’s one advantage you fellows 
have over me,” grumbled Phineas Bay- 
ard as the big limousine rolled smoothly 
over the Westchester highways, “and that 
is you play golf because you love it. I 
play for my health.” 

“How long have you been playing, Mr. 
Bayard?” asked Rossiter. 

“Two years.” Bayard replied. 

Milo, who had been mainly occupied 
with his thoughts, looked up. 

“T had always regarded you. as the 
picture of health before that, Mr. Bay- 
ard.” 

“You did, eh.” 
not without interest. “Well, your opin- 
ion at that time didn’t jibe with: my doc- 
tor’s. As a matter of fact, come to think, 
I don’t know that I didn’t feel better 
before I took up golf than I have since.” 

“I think,” suggested Milo, “that it’s 
a nervous strain if you’re not really fit- 
ted for the game. Now, my neuritis—” 

Rossiter laughed heartily. 

“His neuritis! Did you notice how 
he has been moving his arms, Mr. Bay- 
ard? I don’t think I shall accept any 
alibis from Mr. Jenks.” 

Milo bit his lips. It was quite true that 
in his absorption in other matters, in the 
downfall of all he had been building for 
the future, he had forgotten to live up to 
his malady. Indeed, his affliction had | 
slipped his mind altogether. He frowned. 

“If you play golf much, you are aware | 
that one may move his arms, Rossiter, 


and yet not be in his best playing form.” | 


“Oh, stuff! 
was a growl, 
the game.” 

“Tll do my best, sir.” 


Stuff!” Bayard’s voice 
“Play the game, man. Play 


The remainder of the | 


Bayard surveyed him’ 
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FREE TRIAL 


PLATINUM 
Think of it seven 
brilliant genuine dia 
monds massed in a set 
ting of solid platinum 
so closely together that 
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$750 solitaire rice only 84 
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and Jewelry from our $2,000,000 stock. Wr 
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35-37-39 Maiden Lane - NewYork. 


| |the three 


“That'll be about twice os good as the | 
rest of us, I'll be bound. Id rather take | 
old Arbuthnot’s fifty and hear him squeal 
than almost anything I know.” 

Bayard chuckled with anticipatory sat- 
|isfaction, then lighted a cigar and gave | 


| 


|| his attention to the scenery. 


RBUTHNOT was waiting at the club | 

and had ordered the luncheon when | 
arrived. It was a charming | 
dining-room, with low, broad windows | 
| that gave upon a wide sweep of links and | 
|surrounding country. Had Milo really 
| been a golfer, the day, next to that which | 
saw his engagement to Prudence Place, | 
would have been the most eventful and | 
enjoyable of all his life. As it was, he | 
came to know the emotions of the con- 
demned murderer who dines richly the 
night before his execution. Everything 
was tasteless; everything he swallowed 
seemed to go no lower than his throat. 

While he changed his clothing, the 
locker-room, with its alignment of metal 
| decors, gave him the impression of a penal 
| apartment; and when with his companions 
| he emerged upon the first tee, the huge 
rolling perspective of the course seemed 
| like waves advancing to engulf him. 

Yet dazed as he was, Milo could not 
|help but marvel at the transformation 
| that golf-clothes had made in the two 
older men. Arbuthnot, a portly old gen- 
tleman who clung to the anachronism of | 
drooping side-whiskers, was supported by | 
quill-like legs which bent inward at the 
knees as if under stress of weight. Bay- | 
ard’s legs were pretty much the same | 
size from the ankle to the strap of his 
knickerbockers, and his girth was less be- 
coming than when the outlines were ren- | 
dered majestical by the conventional garb 
of a bank president. 

“Well, then, match play.” Bayard, who 
had won the privilege of playing first for | 
his side, gestured toward Milo. “Go | 
ahead, Jenks: tee up.’ 

Jenks shivered and shook his head def- | 
erentially. 

“T usually play behind, Mr. Bayard— 
unless you mind.” 

“No, I don’t mind.” Bayard seized his 
driver, tested its balance with a few pre- 
liminary motions and then advanced to 
the sand-box. 

He glanced down at the ball reposing 
on the pyramid, stepped to one side and 
swung several times. 

“No hurry, of course, Bayard, 
hurry,” admonished Arbuthnot. 
| sha’n’t get far at this rate.” 

“Humph!” Bayard straightened 
|and glared at his friend. “As if 
| the one who always delayed things! 

He awaited reply, and as none was 
made, he took stance over the ball. Star- 
ing down at it, he raised the club over 
his shoulder, turned sidewise in the ap- 
proved manner and then swung. It was 
a complete miss. 
grazed. 

“Arbuthnot!” The irate Bayard shook 
his club at the man. “Would you mind 
not clearing your throat when I’m about 
to drive?” 

“Did I clear my throat?” 

Bayard stared at the guilty person a 
moment and then pointed at the ball, 
reposing in all its pristine whiteness and 
static security, as though unwilling to of- 


A 


no 


up 
I was 


” 


“We | 


The ball was not even | 


| 


| 
| 
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ib ky. 


Dutch Colonial Ho me 


12 Rooms 


You can buy all the materials fo 
complete home direct from the ma 
facturer and save four profits on 
lumber, millwork, hardware and la 


ALADDIN Houses Not Portab! 


All lumber cut to fit by Aladdin System (not 
able) ’roved savings of over 18% waste in 
ame up to 30% saving on labor. Aladdin H 
built everywhere. Satisfaction or money back 


5-Room Houses—$538 


Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, win 
doors, wood work, glass, paints, hardware, nails 
rooting and complete drawings and instruct 
Highe: est grade lumber for al! interior woodwork 
ing, and outside finish. 

Send today for Free Aladdin Catalog No. 792 


hey ALADDIN Co., Bayo" 


MICHIG.»N 


Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North 
Carolina; Portland, Oregon; and Toronto, Ontario 


PISO'S 


for Coughs & Colds 


For quick relief try Piso’s— 
a remarkably effective syrupdif- 
ferent from all others. Safe and 
sane for young andold. Pleasant 
—no opiates—no upset stomach. 
35c¢ and 60c sizes everywhere. 

















Profit or Loss? 


Under which column will you 
have to charge up this coming 
summer for your boy or girl? 
Two months of enforced idle- 
ness in the city or the question- 
able advantages of a summer 
hotel will inevitably cause a 
let-down of the excellent habits 
developed during the school 
vear. 

In a well-conducted camp there 
will be no opportunity for back- 
sliding. Health, vigor, self-re- 
liance and capacity for an in- 
telligent enjoyment of nature 
are among the assets your child 
will bring home from a summer 
in camp. 

Decide on a camp now, so your child 
may enter school next fall with no loss, 
but a gain in mental and physical 
momentum There is no time to be 
lost in making your selection. The 
good camps fill early. Let us help you 
if the question of which camp proves 
puzzling. State whether for boy or 
girl, location desired and other essen- 
tials. Enclose stamped return envelope 
and address 


THE 





DIRECTOR 
Camp Information Department 
The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd St. New York City 
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fer further unnecessary evidence that Ar- | 


buthrot had cleared his throat. * 
Once more Bayard addressed. his ball | eer l OSe 
swung. This time he topped it | 


and | 


grievously. It rolled fifty feet from the tee | ° 
and s‘opped, about five feet in the rough. | ; OY Vin 
“Fix!” Again Bayard glared at Arbuth- 
ay 


not. ‘There goes my game right at the 
start. But if people must clear their 
throats, of course—”’ The man shrugged ; 
while his friend reddened under the in- RESSY sheerness and dependable service— 


‘ystice of the alibi and with evident diffi- are the two desirable features of our No. 
ae . 963. Here are pure thread silk hose, lustrous afid sheer, 
cult) 





estrained speech. b with back seam and fashion marks—with all the appearance 

\ right Jenks.” Bayard beckoned $ j r of full-fashioned hose. You get Iron Clad service features: 

: “Py $9 an 8 inch extra elastic mercerized hem top, a four-ply heel 

to Milo A healthy swat, now. | —— a high-spliced silk heel, and seamless comfort in 
’ the toot, 





Mite mopped his head. He teed his F Price, $1.50 a pair (East of the Rockies). 
1 ill, and then, rising, tried to re- ale: : 
At this price you can afford several pairs of these dressy 

member all that Prudence Place had told hose. Ask your dealer for the Iron Clad brand, No. 903. 
him about driving. He stood to one side | ye yp ee le 
as Ba ird had done and made a practice order will be promptly filled, postpaid. 
swing that embodied fairly well the prin- Colors COOPER. WELLS & CO 
ciples of correct form. But as he did so, Black African Brown 208 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 
he assumed a wince of pain that would White pa ae 
have Deen more appropriate in a person Cordovan Brown Russian Calf 
having a tooth extracted without gas. Gu Nude 

“Go ahead. Go ahead, Jenks.” Navy Polo Grey 

“I'm afraid I can’t swing as I should, 
Mr. Bayard.” —= 


“Well, swing any way you can, then.| ¢y,ssiFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


We haven't got all night.” He was chaf- 
ing to retrieve his bad drive with an i ee Oe ay 
= oo Five with an 1fON| \ycGEeNTs—cLEAN UP $100 WEEKLY WITH 
NINE,”’ weekly average 100 sales—dollar y 
ee 


























shot “NIFTY reekly ave ales — 
! ~ profit each 30-40 sales daily frequently made; demon- 

Milo sighted the ball carefully,—he Te- | strating outfit cinches order. 30 other coin-coaxers, wre E PowpeR 

all daily necessities Postal brings our unique plans, 


called that Prudence Place had told him | 30.0") itcts Co. Dept. 240, Chicago. 


never to take his eye off,—raised his | MAKE MONEY AT HOME—We start you in  busi- The clinging softness and subtle fragrance 
driver stiff-armed, as he had done at Van | ness. | Furnish everything. | No canvassing on soliciting. || of Lablache awakens memories of Mother's 
8 you ds anc } cash eac eck no ; a ‘ 
Cortland Park, and then swung pendu- matter where you live. | rc gn = ——— eee and good-night kiss. 
aes booklet and terms free etroit Show ard School, This pu elicately per- 
lum-wise. 24-4 Dinan Bldg., Detroit, Mich ee 
-* : 4 - ors a a. : a fumed powder is like 
To his utter delight, there came a click. AGENTS SELL Harper's Ten Use Household Cleaning a blessing to your 
> | 3 Set. Jashes and dries windows, cleans walls, sweeps, : . 
The ball rose, described a parabola, and $ s, ae, and does five other things. Sells for only —_ at a eee 
came to earth nearly a hundred yards a ee ee ee a ee peta ° 
rush orks, 124 A St., Fairfield, Iowa. ears. 
away. 
wUureity . FORD OWNERS earn big money, whole or_ part | @ REFUSE SUBSTITUT 
Well!” Bayard chuckled. “Not so| time, selling wenderral invention, of founder Buick They may sages 
} . ’ M 4 Write David Buick Carburetor Corporation, ous. Flesh, White, Pi 
bad for a cripple. Come on, Arbuthnot. : Seat Commonwealth Ave » Detroit. mae cael or Cream: Soc "box 
Arbuthnot stalked unctuously to the HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
fore > constr V i Plays, Musical Comedies and Revues, minstrel music, 
fore He Ss ‘ ucted 8 P) ramid of sand blackface skits, vaudeville acts, monologs, dialogs, reci- BEN LEVY CO. 
with meticulous care. This done, he tations, entertainments, sical readings, stage hand- 125 KiesoeaSe Be Dept. 8 
rr > « oom hooks, make-up goods. ig catalog free ¢ ion St., Boston, Mass. 
placed the ball oo . He surveyed | +1"s""penison & Co., 623 8. Wabash, Dept. 31, Chicago. ~~ 
= 2 ee ~~ ayard scowled and PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
jerked impatiently. PATENTS—-Procured. Send sketch or model today 
2 c sit] j i for examination, prompt report and advice. No charge 
He took position and raised his cee Cg ge og a ee 
moving one foot after the other in sort of | biank form on which to dis¢ lose your idea. Highest | 
° references. -romptness ssured. 
syncopated rhythm. Then as his three|“°" CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
Saline ee rate : id Registered Patent Lawyer, 
fellow -players a a he changed 526 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Ss stance, y 5 
hi ANCE, OVINE ENS HOt ES different PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valuabl 


position with reference to the ball. This information for inventors. Send sketch of your inven- | 
. Sefar " - ° on for Free O « of its patentabl tu Prompt 

being unsatisfactory, he advanced his left | Service. (Twenty years’ experience) 

7 well j 7 ; Talbert & Talbert 

= well in i of cooly wag Standing 466 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C 

qus a sec 

thus a second, he returned to his original Patents-Trademarks. Write for free illustrated Guide 

pose Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send moiciel Earn UpTo*250 per Me 

or sketch and description for free opinion of patentalle . 


“By the gods!” Bayard leaned heavily | nature. Highest references. Prompt attention. Reasonable Expenses Paid 
Men preparing now have unusual opportue 


against the sand-box. terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Wash., D. C. 
- Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for nities in this uncrowded, fascinating pro- 
But now Arbuthnot seemed set for aC- | our guide book, “How to Get Your Patent.’’ Send model fession. Big demand for car rss nc 
a . ce : ae or sketch and’ description and we will give opinion of } : 5 Agen se 
—_ ] the position of his feet was ap- patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept.s8, Wash., D.C, | . gag BA 
parently satisfactory. He raised his club | ~jXyEntions coMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty mur penne t nel ta—_ 
Vur guarantee states tha c Sh. 


over his shoulder. The ree S re basis. Patented or unpatented. In siness 24 years. ates tn 
1 ¢ ' . a th ce ob ervers Complete facilities. References, Write Adam Fisher tuition will be refunded to Adv t 
leaned forward with bated breath. Ar-| Mfg. Co., 63, St. Louis, Mo you if, upon graduation, ancemen 


1 ; ° ° e _ _ ee position is not obtained, . 
buthnot Ss dilatory mannerisms had Im- PATENTS. Send drawing or model for examination paying at least $110 per Rapid 

ot co oa a x - >. | and report as to patentability Booklet free Highest | mo. and expenses v experience: — 
parted to this drive a certain dramatic | Peferences.. Hest results, Watson E. Coleman, Patent | W2" *#?e™ a een eae 
interest. Suddenly, as he was lurching Lawyer. 624 F St.. Washington. D. C. einsens siletiniaita te = —— _— 
; -. 4 . me: pleasant, hee ul, outdoor work. ov 
into his blow, his three companions set to tee neggge ngage a ee —_ . can easily qualify 

: ° * WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make BIG a : 
watch the soaring ball, he checked his money in spare time writing Stories and Photoplays Prepare in 3 months’ spare time stady at home 
és » | If eed Send for wonderful FREE Book that tells how. Just step into position waiting Don't delay; get 
Stroke hallway. address Authors’ Press, Dept. 124, Auburn, N. Y. jcc now, Send for free booklet No. 
apeeenanl 67 

































































‘Fore!’ The leonine roar, coming so $500.00 Prize Contest. If you write the best third 
- ud lenly, so unexpectedly, caused his fel- sn00.00. Send oaue Mg Me Oy Te Mg fee Standard 
v-golfers to jump almost out of their] jue contest rues and wore of thle snk work Business 
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vanced to the man, eyes blazing. a free copy of song ani rules of contest by addressing Buffalo, N. Y 
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Sixteen 
Great Adventures 


ERE’S the life for you! Sixteen thrilling experiences of 

the sort that make life really worth while are yours to en- 
joy in the pages of the April BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE, now on 
sale. Besure to follow “The Mystery Road” with E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, to share in “Border Intrigue’ with Lemuel 
L. De Bra, to become a Free Lance in Diplomacy with Clarence 
Herbert New, to fly over the flood in “Cupid Crevasse”’ with 
Meigs O. Frost and to search China for ‘The Swastika Ring” 
with H. Bedford-Jones. And there are many other equally 
thrilling adventures in equally good company. Moreover they 
will be followed on April 1st, in the May issue, with a fascinating 
new novel by— 


J. S. FLETCHER 


Author of ‘‘Ravensdene Court,’’ ‘‘The Middle of 
Things,”’ ‘‘Black Money”’ and other noted books. 


“ HE GREAT MARQUENMORE CASE”’ is the title of 

this newest and best mystery novel by the writer whom 
ex-President Wilson and hundreds of thousands of other intelli- 
gent people turn to for recreation of the highest type. It is a 
novel of mystery, exceptionally alluring yet delightfully simple, 
narrated with a charm that is winning indeed. You have many 
enjoyable hours coming when you read this fine novel by the 
inimitable J. S. Fletcher, and the many other attractive 
stories in the May issue of— 


THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, 3 South State St., Chicago 
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girl out on the links. 

“Fool woman! Don’t care what chances 

they take. Look at her, will you! Fore!” 

Bayard tore apoplectically at his collar. 

“That woman! Why, you can ha lly 
| see her! She’s a mile away. You coul:n’t 
reach her with a cannon, Arbuthnot.” 
| “Acannon! She’s not more than tliree 
| hundred yards away.” He cupped his 
| hands to his lips. “Fore!” 
| “Arbuthnot! Will you stop bellow- 
| ing! Don’t be an ass. Who do voy 
think you are—Vardon? Three hun: red 
yards! If you drive halfway to her, {’|| 
swallow the ball!” 

“Umph!” Arbuthnot glanced ce 
more toward the intrepid woman, now a 
—— figure, and again addressed his 

all. 

He struck it fairly, and the ball sailed 
away on a straight line for a hundred 
yards and then rolled another twenty- 
five. ; 

“Aha! Not so bad, not so bad.” Ar- 
buthnot chuckled. “I might have done 
worse.” 

“You bet you might,” commented :he 
envious Bayard. 

Rossiter struck his ball cleanly and 
scientifically, and it went away singing 

“Ha!” Arbuthnot grimaced  trium- 
phantly at Bayard, and the players fared 
forth onto the links. 

Bayard managed to pitch his ball out 
of the tall grass onto the fairway, without, 
however, any material advance toward the 
hole. Milo with his pendulum stroke, 
which Bayard observed with every facial 
manifestation of displeasure, sent his ball 
rolling forward some seventy yards. 
Milo’s whole demeanor was dogged. The 
sunset, he knew, would see his fate sealed. 

Arbuthnot made a fine shot with his 
cleek, landing the ball twenty-five feet 
his side of a bunker with the hole not far 
beyond, while Rossiter got to one side of 
the bunker with a nice lie for a pitch to 
the green. Then Bayard got in a good 


buthnot pointed to the distant figure of g 


| iron shot over which he chortled; and 


Milo, with unerring accuracy but the 
most forlorn sort of distance, pushed his 
ball toward the green. 


BoTH opponents made the green in 

their next shots and paused to wait 
for Milo and Bayard to come up. Bay- 
ard took a brassie from the bag and 
swung with cold venom. It was a scream- 
ing shot. The ball attained a height of 
about ten feet and then went on a line, 
while Bayard stood watching with mouth 
falling open and eyes staring. 

“The best shot I ever—” Words ended 
in a howl of anger. For the hurtling pel- 
let, instead of clearing the bunker as had 
seemed likely, swiftly descended and fi- 




















nally brought up in the trap at the base 
of the long mound of earth. 
Imprecations streamed from his lips 


like bullets from a machine gun as he 


hurried up to the disastrous barrier 
When Milo succeeded in driving his bal! 
into a similar position, he came up in time 
to witness the spectacle of a man norma!); 
dignified, abandoned utterly to emotion 
Striking at the ball with a niblick, Bayard 
had made a complete miss. The next at- 
tempt served the ball as a hammer would 
have done, drove it deeper into the sand 
Thereupon, with jaws grinding, he 
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12 GREAT BOOKS! 


Don Quiekshot of the Rio Grande Stephen Chalmers 
Lookin’ f’r Trouble is my middle name,’’ said Impulsive 
Pep, adventuring cowpuncher And there on the border, 
imong raiding Mexican bandits, train robbers, Texas 
ungers, a prairie fire—not to mention a pair of blue eyes 

he did not have far to look. 

Loaded Dice Edwin L. Sabin 
\ romance of Texas, of the early days, when lives de- 
vended on the quickness of draw, and all the courage of 
the pioneers was needed to brave the perils they so fear 
essly faced, 

Sontag of Sundown W. C. Tuttle 
The story of the question of ownership of the TJ ranch 
i question which promoted bloodshed and a war of no 
nean caliber. The cowpunchers of this story will live long 
n your memory.for their originality and enterprise. They 

re men whose best friends were their nerve and their gun. 

Spawn of the Desert W. C. Tuttle 

tale of Calico Town: Where men lived raw in the de 
ert’s maw, and Hell was nothing to shun; where they 
uried ’em neat, without preacher or sheet and writ on 
their tombstone, crude but sweet, ‘‘This jasper was slow 
ith his gun.” 

Arizona Argonauts H. Bedford-Jones 
Three adventurers whose fortune in the Arizona desert lead 
through drought and danger to the goal they sought gold, 
free gold, the gold of which they had always dreamed. 
Th were men quick on the trigger who loved to face odds 

The Lureof Piper’s Glen, TheodoreGoodridge Roberts 
it was the lure of all the great timber country of the North, 

f plentiful game and of the clear wind from the great 
plains. The call came South; young Jim Todhunter heard 
it. and a great tide of life in the North caught him up— 
to bring adventure a-plenty. 

Apache Valley Arthur Chapman 
A story of a cattle war in the southwest, with all it means 

terror and blood feud; alarms by night and day; rustling 
ind stealthy murder. And through it all are woven the 
ives of true men as well as thieves, men whose lives re- 
flected the glories of the land they protected. 

The Challenge of the North James B. Hendryx 
This is a story of the call of the great Northland; of pur- 
poses and cross purposes; of true men and of “‘bad’’ men; 
and of big deals and pioneering triumphs. A tale of the 
north which holds for the young, the strong and the brave 

entures that are countless. 

The Second Mate H. Bedford-Jones 
Peril and mutiny on the China Seas. When every scupper 
was running red, and with two white women at the mercy 
of a villainous crew composed of the sweepings of tie 
outermost islands, Jim Barnes realized the gage of despe: 
ite battle he had accepted when he signed on as second 
mate of the Sulu Queen, 

The Devil’s Payday W. C. Tuttle 
A sky of brass, the sun a flame, 

And the land no place to dwell; 
The only spot that God forgot, 
\ hunk of earth, so doggone hot 
That it still belongs to Hell. 

The Canyon of the Green Death F. R. Buckley 

Who were the devils in human form whose haunt was the 
ist barranca? Invisible, terrible, they brought the re 

loubtable young officer of the law to a strange dilemma. 
The law of the land commanded him not to desert his 
prisoners; the law of the desert ordained that he stand by 
his companions. Which did the Fates decree he should 


Sky-High Corral Ralph Cummins 

A yarn of the unending feuds between cattlemen and: for- 

rangers; of the forest fires, grazing herds and bitter 

fights at timberline. Yet in the end our gallant young 

ranger through ordeal of battles, fire and blood brought 

the old timers to see that the new ways of forest con- 
servation are best. 
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Every One a Ripsnorter! 


Exciting? You'll say so! 12 red-blooded tales. Real thrills on every page. You 
whirl along breathlessly from climax to climax. Smashing, unexpected endings make 


you gasp. Never a slow evening if you own these books. Just like being a cowboy, 
a prospector, a dare-devil adventurer yourself. Every story a “humdinger.” ; 

- Live the life of the big open Western World—among hairy-chested hard-fighting 
frontiersmen who tramp, ride, camp, scheme, love and hate—ves, and sometimes 
shoot to kill! Live among them in Adventure-land! These fascinating, gripping 
stories will pick you up, and whirl you bodily into the “‘gun-toting’”’ life of the West 
—the bad old, glad old West. Every one of these books will make you “hold on to 


your chair. 
SEND NO MONEY 


You can get this whole library of 12 fascinating, nerve-tightening books, 
for about 1c each. The whole set sent to you right now—without sending a 7 
penny in advance. But listen! The night these books come you wont ) 
You're just bound to finish the one you start—if it takes till 3 A. M. 
can’t be lonesome or out of amusement while you have these smashing 
stories in your home. Yet EVERY STORY IS CLEAN and WHOLE- / 
SOME—nothing that should not be read by any boy or girl. 

Get this whole library right away. Don’t send any money: Just 
your name and address on the handy coupon, and mail it. The JS 
whole 12 of these splendid books, each printed on good paper and 
each with a striking cover in full color, will be sent to you prompt- / 
ly. Just pay $1.98, plus a few cents postage, to the postman 
who delivers the books, and they are yours. There are no 
other payments of any kind. Each book complete. If you i P 
are in any way dissatisfied, send them back to us—and we @& e ou may send me the 
will send back your money in full. a. 12 nee Western 

Stake yourself toa whole lot of pleasant evenings! g¥ 7S {OT ¢s Dy Hendryx, 
Think of it! 12 novels for only $1.98—and you «> Tuttle and omnes semous 
take no risk. Take up this offer right now, for 4, authors. Iw ill pay th. 
it may not be repeated in this magazine. Send Postman only $1.98 (plus 
the coupon today—NOW! gy” , Postage) on delivery. It is un- 

. derstood that I may return these 
7 books, if I desire, within five days 
1 


; “ 7 and receive my money back promptly. 
Garden City Pub. Co. . 


INC. / Name 


Garden 

7 City Pub. 
Co., Ine, 
Dept. W-554. 
Garden City, 
New York, 


~ 


Dept. W-554 a Address 
/ 
Garden City, New York 7 city 
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Do You Want 
A Better Job? 


HE only difference between success and failure 

is a matter of training. The big men in busi- 

ness today did not reach their present success 
through luck or chance. 


They got into the work for which they were 
best fitted—and then trained themselves to 
know more about their jobs than anyone else. 
When opportunity came—as it always comes— 
these men were ready to grasp it and turn it 
into fame and dollars. 


You have just as good a chance to succeed as these 
men had—perhaps better! Good positions are always 
waiting for trained men—positions that you can get 
if you train yourself to deserve them. 


You can secure this training easily and quickly 
at home through spare-time study with the 
International Correspondence Schools, just as 
so many other men have done. The I. C. S. 
way is the practical way—the fascinating way 
—the profitable way. 


All that we ask is this:—Fill out the coupon printed 
below and mail it to Scranton. This doesn’t obligate 
you in the least—but it will bring you the full story 
of what the I. S. can do for you. Today is the 
day to send in that coupon. “Tomorrow never comes.” 
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|struck as rapidly and furiously as he | 
It seemed | 


could raise and lower his arms. 
to Milo as though.the air over Bayard’s 


|/head were filled with mist-enshrouded | 


And from the assaulted earth ris- 
It 


clubs. 
ing dust-clouds gained -ever in bulk. 


would have taken*an automatic counter | 


to register the number of his strokes. 
Finally the man straightened up. He 


| glanced at his own ball and then at Milo’s, 


not.far away. Milo knew that he offered 
a new and more tangible target for Bay- 
ard’s fury, and he held it to the presi- 
dent’s credit that he choked down what- 
ever was in his mind. 

“We'll pick up, Jenks,” he said coldly, 
“and see what happens in the next.” 

[N the course to the second green Bay- 

ard had better luck. He got away to a 
goodly drive, while Milo with his pendu- 
lum swing did about what he had done 
before. In the next few holes he never 
got into the rough, never had trouble of 
any sort, but the number of strokes ac- 
cumulating upon his card reminded him 
more of a bank statement than the record 
of a golf-game. 

Fortunately, Bayard was doing very 
well. He had taken honors for his side 
in two holes, thanks to a hook that Ros- 
siter had developed, and his satisfaction 
was so great that he never gave his part- 
ner definite thought. It was well he did 
not, for the laboriousness and the multi- 
tude of strokes that were characterizing 


| the progress of the hapless Jenks would 


have upset a less mercurial partner than 


| Phineas Bayard. 


At the ninth hole Bayard and Milo 
were six down. 
of the holes the bank president had won, 
and as he took his place at the tee with 
the honor of first drive, he was smiling 
beneficently. 

“Jenks,” he said, bestowing an expres- 
sion of pitying contempt upon his assis- 
tant cashier, “your game ought to be cro- 
quet. Neuritis! Stuff! What you've 
got is palsy. You and old Pudder! 
Well,’—he looked about,—“let’s see; 
where is that ninth hole? Oh, yes. Got 
to be careful here.” 

He was right. 
the left by a dense wood, and on the right 
by a wheatfield. One had to drive ac- 
curately to avoid trouble. 

Bayard took stance, and as he swung, 
there came a clatter behind him. Milo, 
in drawing his driver from the bag, had 
pushed the receptacle toward his caddy, 


| who at the moment had chanced to look 


away. The bag of clubs thus had crashed 
to the ground. 

It may have been the result of this un- 
nerving occurrence, or it might have hap- 
pened anyway. At all events, Bayard 
sliced his ball cleanly into the woods. 

“Well—” The president turned and 
saw the caddy picking the bag from the 
ground. “Did you drop that, boy?” 

“No, I didn’t,” asserted the urchin, 
pointing at Milo. “That man did.” 

“Mr. Bayard—” 
point of endurance, Milo Jenks was about 
to unleash all that had been gathering in | 
his soul when Bayard raised his hand. 

“Never mind! Never 4 


mind! 
snarled. “For heaven’s sake, let me play 
golf.” 


So saying, he teed another ball and | 


The eighth had been one | 


The tee was bounded on | 


Driven to his last 


he | 
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Their First Investment— 


15 Minutes a Day 


Whar sHoutp a family’s very 
first investment be? 


Bonds? A home? Insurance? 
There is one thing even more 
vital than these. Their future 
success is going to depend 
principally upon 4zs and her 
mental growth. 

Will their social acquaint- 
ances find her interesting, or 
mentally commonplace? Will 
men in business be impressed 
with his range of information, 
his capacity to think straight 
and talk well? 

More thant 50,000 families 
have found the answer to these 
questions with the help of Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, for forty 
years President of Harvard. 





The Six Essentials for a Home Library 
Liberal Education . The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
\merican Literature. The Worksof Mark Twain 
The Popular Science Library 

Luther Burbank’s Works 

Wells’ Outline of History 
. The Young Folks’ Shelf of Books 
All are published by P. F. Collier & Son Company 


science 
Nature Study . 
History ; 
For Children 











These families are spending 
I 5 minutes a day withthe most 
famous library in the world, 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


You know something about this 
great library, but every American 
household should have a copy of 
the little book which tells the 
The book is free 
the 


whole story. 
and will be sent by mail; 
coupon below will bring it. 


Out of all the great mass of 
books (more than four 
million volumes) Dr. 
Eliot and his associates 
undertook to select the 
418 great masterpieces 
that contain what he 
termed “the essentials 
of a liberal education.” 

These he combined 
in fifty volumes and ar- 
ranged with notes and 
reading courses so that 
they can be thoroughly 
mastered, even though 


Send for this 
free book 
1 gives 

. Eliot's 
oer of 
reading 
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you read them only fifteen minutes 
a day. 

Fifteen minutes a day with the 
world’s greatest travelers, scientists, 
poets, essayists, biographers and his- 
torians. Fifteen minutes of the sort of 
reading that made Lincoln a well-read 
man, though his formal education nev- 
er went beyond the common schools 
—surely this is the most valuable in- 
vestmentthat any householdcan make. 


Especially when the money cost is 
only a few cents a week. 


Decide today that no matter how 
little time you have for reading you are 
going to makeevery minute count. Let 
Dr. Eliot guide you in this important 
department of your life as you would 
let a physician guide you in 
matters ofhealth,orabanker 
in the care of your savings. 
His guidance is free; it is 
contained in the little book 
“Fifteen Minutes A Day.” 
Send for your copy now. 





P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the most 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five. 
Foot Shelf of Books,and containing the plan of read- 
ing recommended by Dr, Eliot of Harvard. 
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No injury is trivial when the 
consequences of its neglect are 
considered. A cut, scratch, bruise, 
strainor sprain demands prompt 
attention and treatment. 

Too often is precious time lost 
in such emergencies. An antisep- 
tic oraliniment may be required, 
or both! Have you these home 
necessities combined in one prep- 
eration— quickly availablein one 
container? 

Its convenience is but one of 
many reasons why Absorbine, Jr. 
occupies a never-empty place in 
so many thousands of homes. 


It is because Absorbine, Jr. is 
safe that children are taught its 
use as an antiseptic — tocleanse, 
to guard against infection and 
to assist nature in more rapid 
healing. 

It is because parents prefer 
its clean, agreeable odor that 
Absorbine, Jr. is used as a lini- 
ment to ward off stiffness, lame- 
ness and soreness after hard or 
prolonged exertion, and to treat 
congestion after exposure. 

Have it at hand for the emer 
gencies to come! 


At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle roc., postpaid. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 340 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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pendent for life in agreeable indoor 
work. Assured pay $200 month. Excel- 
lent board, laundry furnished free while 
learning. Ideal surroundings,congenial 
companions. In replying state age, re- 
ligion, education, full details. Miss 
Lahson, Room 816, 30 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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| swung at it. But the slice had evident] 
come to stay. Grimly and with inexorah 
countenance Bayard bombarded th 
woods with six additional golf-balls be 
fore he gave up. Then, leaning upon his 
club, he gave vent to fervid metaphor. 

| “I’m through,’ he concluded, tossin 
his. driver to the ground. “This 
enough.” 

“Oh, come, Bayard!” Arbuthnot, 
abundantly pleased with his game, spx 
with a chirrup. “When we come in on | 
last nine holes, maybe everything 
change.” 

“Maybe!” Bayard glanced at Mi 
“This comes of playing with a duffer, 
Look here, Jenks, where the devil did y 
ever get your repu—” 

| “Bayard! Bayard!” Arbuthnot’s voi 
was bellicose. “Just because you are 
| playing poorly, I object to your knocking 
|me out of my game. If I keep on this 
| way, I'll lower my best score by fi 
holes.” 

| “Well, go on, then. 
you. 


I’m not stopping 


“Yes, you are. You're quitting, spoil- 
ing the whole situation. Go on, if you 
not a child, and play the game out. St 
bawling your partner out. It’s all upset- 
ting.” 

“Child!” Bayard bristled like an angry 
rooster. Then suddenly he nodded. “A|! 
right, I'll show who’s a quitter. Go on 
and drive, Jenks.” 

Jenks did his usual croquet-shot while 
Bayard gestured his angry despair. 

Arbuthnot and Rossiter got away with 
good drives. 

“Come on. We'll go into the woods 
and find one of those balls, anyway.” 

“Why don’t you drive another, Mr 
Bayard?” suggested Rossiter respectfully 

“Because I don’t want. to. Come 


ahead.” 

N ILO and the two caddies accom- 
panied Bayard into the woods. Two 

balls were easily discovered. One of them 

was on the bank of a beautiful woodland 

stream that came flowing musically out 

of the heart of the forest over flat stones, 

| clean and brown. 

| Bayard ignored the ball. 

gazing down into the brook. 

“Jove, that’s beautiful.” Upon his 
face was an expression of peace, as though 
the woodsy scents, the gentle plash of 
the waters and the sunlight filtering down 
through the interstices of the leaf-laden 
branches had brought balm to his harried 
soul. 

“Looks as though there might be fish 
in there,” observed Jenks, leaning for- 
ward. He had forgotten golf, had for- 
gotten everything but the fact that he 
was standing by the side of waters that 
looked as though they contained trout. 

“Maybe one or two. I’ve heard trout 
have been seen here,” returned Bayard. 
He looked up. “What the devil! I sup- 
pose you know as much about trout as 
you do about golf.” 

Jenks flushed. The time had gone when 
he had any fear of this man. He knew 
the stroke of fate had fallen. He and 
Bayard were simply two men now. 

“Look in there.” Milo was pointing 
toward a stilly backwater under the op- 
posite bank. “There’s a fish in there.” 





He stood 








“How do you know?” Despite his im- 
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rhe successful men in business 
re men of vision; men whose 
ental powers have been de- 
sloped. by contact with the 
eat thought of the world. 


In socjal life it is the person with 
a background of cultural know!l- 
edge who is always interesting. 





How the Pocket University now brings the 
culture of the world to your fireside 


A liberal education in Literature, Biography, Drama, Art, Poetry, 
Science and Music now made yours in only 20 minutes a day. 
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1ot read everything ever 
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there are certain things one 
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om to art, the person who is trained man and the Lincoln is the historic ex- mous Reading Guide which plans your read- 
elled to remain silent | con- a ample of the self-develop- ing, referring you to the proper material for 
S a narrowness, a mental limita- ment to be gained from your 20 minutes’ reading each day. Your 
, , eee he mer progress is thus made systematic and timely. 
i ; velt constantly enrichec us  menta The 23 Volumes of The Pocket University are 
The Basis of Earning Power equipment through his eager habit of handsomely bound in dark blue silk cloth, 
it the greatest value of this cultural reading. cover decorations in gold, gold tops and head- 
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tween the. small man and the big man in ess amount of material, taking per f 


. salad Akeeanel aah +: fa eeieeiie wealth of valuable and fascinating knowledge 
iness. Nothing so broadens vision, stimu- oe vo ——— Theodore Roose- contained in these 23 beautiful volumes and to 

imagination and develops mental powers sree Mie 1 coal Pane inane . velt’s splendid their cultural and educational power. 
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srasp of the work of the world’s great cultural Now at last it is answered. A plan all kinds, charges prepaid. After five days’ examina- 
tion you can return the books, if you desire, 
at our expense, or pay the special low price 
THE POCKET UNIVERSITY a on the easy terms explained in the coupon— 
. an expenditure of only ten cents a day for 

. a short time. 
Think of the increased earning power this 
small investment can bring you! Think what 
a liberal education would add to your life, 
to your personality! At least take advantage 
of the Free Examination offer now. Send 
no money—just the coupon. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
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This Coupon is Worth $5.00 to You. 
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Examination, The Pocket University complete 
In twenty-three volumes with the Daily Reading 
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books in 5 days or send $3.00 and then $3.00 a 
month until the special price of $24.50 is paid. 
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regular price of $29.50. 
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plied doubt, Bayard leaned forward, star- 
ing. “How do you know?” 

“T’ve—I just know. Any fisherman 
would know without being able to tell | 
why—that is, of course, until he sees a 
rise. 

“I’m a fisherman.” Bayard’s face grew 
soft. “That is, I was. There wasn’t a 
| year I didn’t go off with rod and creel. 
Fished ever since I was a boy.” 

Milé’s throat caught. 

“Why did you stop, Mr. Bayard?” he 
asked at length. 

“Oh, various reasons.” 
Then-his eyes narrowed. 

“Jenks, you were supposed to know 
something about golf, and—” 

| “Mr. Bayard, I don’t know a demned 
c Es | thing about golf, and I don’t want to 


-_ | know anything. I was merely putting up 
1g cm |a joke on young Rossiter, and the joke 
‘ po 5 |got out of hand. But as for fishing—” 
“Uy « ; 
4 q 
aS kd 
ia ( 


He grew rigid, his eyes upon the water. 
e 
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factory 
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Bayard shrugged. 








| 

“Did you see that, Mr. Bayard?” 
| Bayard, who had heard a splash, turned | 
| to the brook where circles were radiating 
from under the opposite bank. 

“A fish!” His eyes were ablaze. 

“Wait a minute. Here, caddy!” As | 
| Jenks’ caddy came forward, Milo reached | 
into the bag and drew forth his canvas | 
case of fishing rods, which in his per- 
turbation earlier in the day he had for- 
gotten to remove. 

“Eh!” Bayard stared at him. “I— 
George! I noticed that in your bag and 


* 


resh 
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“Sssh!” Quickly drawing out a rod 
and jointing it, Milo drew a fly-book 
from his pocket. 

“Tf you take a trout out of this brook, 
| you can get blood out of an onion,” said 
| Bayard. 
| “Sssh!” Milo studied his fly-book. 
| Bayard tiptoed to his side, looking over 
| his shoulder. 


lll ag ae 
vr ossch what you were carrying it for. 
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packed for smoking, 
the sooner yousmoke 
it the better it is. 
Every carton of Tux- 
edo is dated, show- 


ing the last day on 
which it may be sold. 


FRESH 


TOBACCO 


Jlow ] 5 
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“You'd better try a Silver Doctor,” he 
| whispered excitedly. “Light’s softening.” 
“No. No, I think not.” Milo, who 
| had been studying the brook, shook his 
head. “Look at the insects over the water 
there. No, Montreal Coachman.” 
‘“Well—well, you may be right.” 


“T know I am.” 
N ILO attached the leader and then with 
- a deft snap of the wrist shot the fly 
into the pool under the other bank with 
the accuracy of a sharpshooter. Nothing. 
He drew the fly out and cast again in 
another spot. 
“Not a strike.” 
the rod. “Let me try. 
as well as you, but I want the feel.” 
| Out went the fly. As it landed, a tre- 
mendous thing occurred. The surface of 
the water was broken by an uprushing 
' trout which took the fly so greedily that 
it sprang clear of the water. 
| “We gods!” Bayard set the hook with 
a twist of his wrist. Then for a minute 
| he played the fish, breathing fervent ejac- 
ulations, stepping lithely along the bank. 
With all the finesse at his command, he 
delayed the final process until at last with 
a deft; movement he brought the speckled 
| captive to his feet. 
| “Ye gods!” Bayard glanced down, 
| 


| 





smiling beatifically as Jenks seized the 
fish and took it from the hook. “Ye 
gods! 
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Bayard reached for | 
I can’t cast half | 





Jenks, I'd rather have had. this | 


When You Are 
in New York 


Let us welcome you to our School De- 
partment office in the Aeolian Building, 
right opposite the Public Library. A 
College Graduate is in charge who will 
gladly give you information on any 
school or type of school in the United 
States. This service is free for all who 
are interested in schools for themselves 
or their children. 


Our offices have long been the meeting 
place for parents, boys and girls and 
school heads and we mention it now 
because we have found that some of 
our readers and school friends do not 
know of this service. 


If you are not contemplating a visit to 
New York and have some educational 
problem to solve, we shall be glad to 
help you by letter. Write us full details 
as to age, type of school, location and 
amount: of tuition so that our recom- 
mendation may be fully helpful. Enclose 
stamped return envelope and address :— 


The Director, School Department 


Tue Rev Book MaGaziIngE 
New York City 


33 W. 42nd St. 
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Mother and Child doing well 


iwery year — 


“hese glad tidings are sent out by more 
roud fathers in the 
They are sent fromthe of 


‘han two million 
Jnited States. 
edsides of the two 
million or more happy 
mothers who have had 
competent care. 


Motherhood is 
Natural — 


and where the moth- 
er’s health has been 
safe-guarded before 
the coming of her 
baby and where she 
has had proper care 
at its Site, tne 
happy report follows: 
“hher and child 


doing well.” 


But what of the thou- 
sands of unfortunate 
mothers—who have 
no pre-natal care and 
who, when their 
hour comes, are in 


careless or incompetent hands. 


20,000 Such Mothers Die Needlessly— 
die needlessly every year in the United 


Multiply that one dying mother by 








Two-Fifths of the 
Deaths from Childbirth 


are the result of ignorance or criminal 
carelessness. The medical name for the 
direct cause is Septicemia. Septicemia is 
infection, caused by germs on attendant’s 
hands, on instruments, on linen, or on 
some other article used in caring for the 
patient. Soap and water alone cannot 
produce the cleanliness necessary. Hands 
must be made antiseptically clean. In- 
struments must be sterilized (boiled). A 
little everyday knowledge and scrupulous 
care in each case—Septicemia is pre- 
vented—and these mother-lives saved. 


5000 mothers die yearly from bodily 
neglect before their babies are born. 
The mother’s body is working for two. 
This puts extra strain on the kidneys and 
other organs. Precautionary examina- 
tions by a physician show whether the 
kidneys are in good working condition, 
and care reduces danger from convulsions 
to a minimum. 











20,000 and you get a picture that not 
only fires the mind beyond the realms 
imagination, 


but one that stuns 
by its brutality—for 
most of these deaths 
are needless deaths. 
They can be prevented. 


10,000 Men Killed— 
When this news was 
flashed from the front 
during the Great War, 
our entire nation was 
hushed to tears and 
bowed its head in grief. 
Yet twice that many 
mothers die every year 
from childbirth here 


at home ! 
Millions are working 


for World Peace— 
working to save the 
loss of life in war. 
Then why permit the 
unnecessary 
sacrifice of 
mother-lives 


—the choice lives of our Nation? 


a AT Vy, ks, : 


Mothers in every part of 
the country need help— 


What shall the answer be? 
Husbands, physicians, hospi- 

tals, communities must ensure ‘ 
absolute cleanliness and pro- (¢%!" 
vide skilled care. eS 


States. ‘Put just one of these mothers 
in a vast hall. Let her die publicly, 
where thousands can see her, and ob- 
serve the outcry. Imagination fails!” 
So writes a great editor. 








More women in this country be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 44 die 
from the effects of childbirth than 
from any other cause, except tu- 
berculosis. 


From its very beginning in 1909, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s nursing service con- 
sidered the care of policy holders, 
before and after childbirth, as one 
of its chief obligations. 


From January 1, 1922 to December 
31, 1922, Metropolitan nurses 
made over 700,000 visits to policy 
holders in maternity cases, not 





only giving pre-natal care but after- 
care to mother and child and teach- 
ing the mother how to care for the 
baby when the nurse’s visits were 
no longer necessary. 


The death rate among Metropoli- 
tan policy holders from child bear- 
ing has heen reduced, while the 
death rate among women lacking 
the visiting nurse service has actu- 
ally increased. 


Results obtained by the Metropoli- 
tan, together with the fact that 
wherever public and private 
agencies are working, the maternal 


death rate is being reduced is an 
indication of the possibilities when 
every mother shall have pre-natal 
care and proper attendance during 
and after confinement. 


The company is ready to send a 
simple but scientifically prepared 
booklet entitled: “Information for 
Expectant Mothers”. Your re- 
quest by letter addressed to Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, will bring this booklet 
without charge or obligation. 


HALEY FISKE, President 








Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — NEW 


YORK 
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fora SixWeeks 
Trip to Europe 


F you are planning a trip to Europe, 

you can now have the vacation of 
your life for only $go5. Send the in- 
formation blank below for your Gov- 
ernment’s surprising new booklet, 
“Economy Trips to Europe,” which 
gives suggested itineraries for tours 
costing but $495 and shows you how to 
get a maximum return for your time 
and money spent abroad. Don’t fail 
to write for this invaluable guide. 


Glorious Days on 
Government Ships 


The low rates on the swift, comfort- 
able “Cabin Ships” operated by the 
United States Lines make this six 
weeks’ trip practicable at $495. On these 
splendid vessels, a cabin passage to 
England is only $120—third-class $85. 


Next Sailing will be 


April 4 
April 11 
April 18 
April 25 

May 2 


President Van Buren 
President Polk 
President Garfield 
President Adams 
President Monroe 


Write Today 


Mati the information blank today for the 
new booklet Economy Trips to Europe,” and 
also for the handsomely illustrate d booklet, shoe 
ing actual photographs of the Government 
ships that run to all parts of the world, No 
obligation, Send the information blank now! 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Infor. Sec. U. S. 1794 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. 
Government literature described above, I am 
considering a trip to Europe » to The 
Orient (), to South America (). 


If 1 go date will be about 
My Name 


My Street No. or R.F.D. 


Town _ State 
Y 


For information in regard to sailings address: 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES 
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| experience than to have gone around the 
| links in seventy-five—I’ll pay Arbuthnot 
| his fifty on that bet with pleasure. Lordy! 
Wasn’t that wonderful! Is there any- 
thing in sport that matches fishing, 
. Jenks?” 
| “Nothing that I know of, Mr. Bayard. 
| Nothing! It stands alone.” 

“Jenks, I’ve done more cursing since 
|I took up golf, and spoiled more meals 
| by stewing over bad scores and things, 
than ever in my life before.” 
| “Of course,” said Jenks, 


| great game. I can see that. 


“golf is a 
But if fish- 


ercise, why then—” 
“Certainly it is, Jenks, certainly it is. 
|No doubt about it.’ Bayard clashed his 
hands together. “That fool, MacArthur, 
my physician, is a golf-crank. That’s the 
answer to the life I’ve been leading.” His 
| voice fell. “You see, Milo, he caught 
}me at a time when dear old Jessup had | 
| just died. Dan Jessup and I had fished | 
for thirty years together.’ Well, 
died, and I sort of lost heart. 
| fishing. 
| thur sicked me onto golf.” 
| He turned upon his companion. 


I stopped 


of the woods and the smoke of the camp- 
| fire—the days on certain streams I know. 
You get something in the woods, Milo, 
| something you can get nowhere else.” 

“I don’t suppose, Mr. Bayard, that Dr. 
| MacArthur meant you should give up fish- 
| ing altogether.” 


AYARD frowned. 

“Hang him! I can’t do two things. 
|I have to concentrate. And Jenks, this 
| game got on my nerves so that I was will- 
| ing to fire anyone in the bank who didn’t 
suffer with me. Ha! Well, 
my boy. 
some fun this week. We'll pack tonight 
and go up to a place in Canada I know 
where Well, what’s the matter?” 
that—well, there’s 


“except you know 


I mean Mr. Pudder’s 
| being settled.” 
“Humph! 
| You’re his successor, Jenks. Why 
| shouldn’t you be? Your’re in line. Stuff! 
Nonsense! All right, that’s fixed. Any- 
thing else that’s bothering you?” 

“Why, no. Nothing, sir—except—ex- 
cept—” 

“Except!” Bayard frowned at the man. 

“Well, you see, sir, I have just become 
engaged to be married, and I was wonder- 
ing if you’d think I was warranted in writ- 
|ing to—to Miss Prudence Place tonight 
and advising her about my promotion.” 

“Certainly you are. But look here, 
| young fellow, it looks as though we may 
| have a lot of fishing trips in the future. 
How will she stand on that? 
it settled now.” 


right, sir.” 

“Good. Jenks, 
| stand up and smile when you pack up and 
ay, ‘I’m goin’ fishin’, is no woman to 
| marry.” 





| “No sir. 
ir,” replied Milo Jenks. 


look here, | 
You and I are going to have | 


| -“Nothing, Mr. Bayard,” Jenks replied, | 
rather an interesting situation in the bank. 
successor. [| 
| shouldn’t wish to be away while that was | 


I'll settle that right now. | 


I mean you’re quite right, | 


‘ing isn’t exercise—if it isn’t the best ex- | 


Jessup | 


Then I got gouty, and Macar- | 


“Why, Jenks, honestly, there have been | 
days when I just hankered for the smell | 


Better have | 
“Oh, I know that will be perfectly all | 


a woman that wont | 
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Tarkington 


HE man who has twice won 

the Pulitzer Prize as author 
of the best American novel pub- 
lished in the year of the award, 
who came first in a nation-wide 
poll as America’s most popular 
novelist, and who was named in 
every list of the country’s twelve 
most distinguished men, has, dur- 
ing the past three years, pub- 
lished all his correlated short 
stories in THE Rep Book Maca- 
zinE. This record will be car- 
ried on in 1923 with a new series 
which Mr. Tarkington is now 
writing for readers of this maga- 
zine. And delightful as have 
been those earlier stories pub- 
lished in these pages, the promise, 
on the strength of material now 
in hand, may be made that in 
the stories he is now writing he 
has really outdone himself. You 
cannot afford to miss his— 


“What Chance 
Has a Man?” 


This latest story by America’s 
greatest writer of fiction will 


appear in the next issue of— 


THE Rep Book 
MAGAZINE 


d Magazines Corporation, 
State St., Chicago 


The Consolidate 


Publisher, 36 50 
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No longer true! 


T= PROGRESS of heating 
science up to the time when 
the American Radiator Company 
was formed is pretty well sum- 
marized by this old song reprint- 


ed above. 


Homes were either too hot or too 
cold; and no matter what you did 
to the damper the smoke went up 
the chimney, carrying most of the 
heat along. 


One of the first steps taken by 
the American Radiator Company 
was the establishment of a depart- 
ment for determining definite per- 
formance standards for its boilers 
and radiators. That department 
developed into the Institute of 
Thermal Research, the largest lab- 
oratories in the world devoted 
exclusively to problems of better 
warmth. 


Here materials are tested and every 


new type of boiler and radiator 
must prove in advance precisely 
what it can do. 


Architects have long been familiar 
with the service of the Institute 
of Thermal Research. It is one 
large reason why they so often 
write “AMERICAN Radiators” and 
“IDEAL Boilers” into their speci- 
fications. Dealing as they do with 
life’s most sacred investment, they 
like to insist upon materials from 
which scientific tests have elim- 
inated every element of chance. 


The little book, “‘Better Warmth 
and Better Health,” published by 
this company, contains ten def- 
inite suggestions for saving coal, 
and other information of value to 
every home owner. 


May we send you a copy? A card 
to either address below will bring 
it to you at once. 
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Many a family knows from painful 


experience how true is the old song: 


“They pushed the damper in and 
they pulled the damper out but the 
smoke went up the chimney just 
the same,’ 














Institute of Thermal Research 
of the 

American Radiator Company 

where the ratings of boilers are def- 

initely determined by tests with 

chimneys of many different sizes and 


heights. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


IpEAt Boilers and ame Radiators = sad every heating need 
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¢ 104 West 42nd Street, Dept. 44 ERICAN DE * 816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 44 4 
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Swift Swifl Swift 


Switt Meal 
Premium 


Swift 


Bacon / 


Premium Bacon comes al- 
ready sliced in convenient 
one-pound and one-half 
pound cartons. Note the 
identification marks on 
the cover; you can be sure, 
when you buy, that you’re 
getting Swift’s Premium 
acon 





this carton of Premium Bacon 


It’s so convenient—that’s one reason the carton 
of Premium Bacon is popular with housewives all 

over the country. 
} It brings them Premium Bacon in one-pound or 
Swift | one-half pound quantities—and the bacon is in 
uniformly thin even slices all ready for the frying 
pan. Thousands of women have learned what an 
advantage this is when they are in a hurry, or 
when they need but a slice or two to add flavor 

to a simple dish. 
The carton is sanitary; the bacon in it has not 

been touched by hand. 

Finally—and most important—there is absolute 
his A assurance, when one buys the carton so plainly 
ical to buy a whole marked, that oneisactually getting Premium Bacon, 


side of Premium 


Bacon bacon noted for its distinctive flavor and tenderness. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 











